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General Introduction 


There is scarcely any literary work of great importance which has been less readily available 
for the general reader, or even for the serious student of literature, than the Poetic Edda. 
Translations have been far from numerous, and only in Germany has the complete work of 
translation been done in the full light of recent scholarship. In English the only versions 
were long the conspicuously inadequate one made by Thorpe, and published about half 
a century ago, and the unsatisfactory prose translations in Vigfusson and Powell’s Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale, reprinted in the Norroena collection. An excellent translation of the poems 
dealing with the gods, in verse and with critical and explanatory notes, made by Olive 
Bray, was, however, published by the Viking Club of London in 1908. In French there 
exist only partial translations, chief among them being those made by Bergmann many 
years ago. Among the seven or eight German versions, those by the Brothers Grimm and 
by Karl Simrock, which had considerable historical importance because of their influence 
on nineteenth century German literature and art, and particularly on the work of Richard 
Wagner, have been largely superseded by Hugo Gering’s admirable translation, published 
in 1892, and by the recent two volume rendering by Genzmer, with excellent notes by 
Andreas Heusler, 1834-1921. There are competent translations in both Norwegian and 
Swedish. The lack of any complete and adequately annotated English rendering in metrical 
form, based on a critical text, and profiting by the cumulative labors of such scholars as 
Mogk, Vigfusson, Finnur Jonsson, Grundtvig, Bugge, Gislason, Hildebrand, Liining, Sweet, 
Niedner, Ettmiiller, Miillenhoff, Edzardi, B. M. Olsen, Sievers, Sijmons, Detter, Heinzel, 
Falk, Neckel, Heusler, and Gering, has kept this extraordinary work practically out of the 
reach of those who have had neither time nor inclination to master the intricacies of the 
original Old Norse. 

On the importance of the material contained in the Poetic Edda it is here needless to 
dwell at any length. We have inherited the Germanic traditions in our very speech, and 
the Poetic Edda is the original storehouse of Germanic mythology. It is, indeed, in many 
ways the greatest literary monument preserved to us out of the antiquity of the kindred 
races which we call Germanic. Moreover, it has a literary value altogether apart from 
its historical significance. The mythological poems include, in the Voluspo, one of the 
vastest conceptions of the creation and ultimate destruction of the world ever crystallized in 
literary form; in parts of the Hovamol, a collection of wise counsels that can bear comparison 
with most of the Biblical Book of Proverbs; in the Lokasenna, a comedy none the less full 
of vivid characterization because its humor is often broad; and in the Thrymskvitha, one 
of the finest ballads in the world. The hero poems give us, in its oldest and most vivid 
extant form, the story of Sigurth, Brynhild, and Atli, the Norse parallel to the German 
Nibelungenlied. The Poetic Edda is not only of great interest to the student of antiquity; it 
is a collection including some of the most remark able poems which have been preserved 
to us from the period before the pen and the printing-press replaced the poet-singer and 
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oral tradition. It is above all else the desire to make better known the dramatic force, the 
vivid and often tremendous imagery, and the superb conceptions embodied in these poems 
which has called forth the present translation. 


What is the Poetic Edda? 


Even if the poems of the so-called Edda were not so significant and intrinsically so valu- 
able, the long series of scholarly struggles which have been going on over them for the 
better part of three centuries would in itself give them a peculiar interest. Their history is 
strangely mysterious. We do not know who composed them, or when or where they were 
composed; we are by no means sure who collected them or when he did so; finally, we are 
not absolutely certain as to what an “Edda” is, and the best guess at the meaning of the 
word renders its application to this collection of poems more or less misleading. 

A brief review of the chief facts in the history of the Poetic Edda will explain why this 
uncertainty has persisted. Preserved in various manuscripts of the thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries is a prose work consisting of a very extensive collection of mythological 
stories, an explanation of the important figures and tropes of Norse poetic diction, — the 
poetry of the Icelandic and Norwegian skalds was appallingly complex in this respect, — 
and a treatise on metrics. This work, clearly a handbook for poets, was commonly known 
as the “Edda” of Snorri Sturluson, for at the head of the copy of it in the Uppsalabok, a 
manuscript written presumably some fifty or sixty years after Snorri’s death, which was in 
1241, we find: “This book is called Edda, which Snorri Sturluson composed.” This work, 
well known as the Prose Edda, Snorri’s Edda or the Younger Edda, has recently been made 
available to readers of English in the admirable translation by Arthur G. Brodeur, published 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 1916. 

Icelandic tradition, however, persisted in ascribing either this Edda or one resembling 
it to Snorri’s much earlier compatriot, Semund the Wise (1056-1133). When, early in the 
seventeenth century, the learned Arngrimur Jonsson proved to everyone’s satisfaction that 
Snorri and nobody else must have been responsible for the work in question, the next thing 
to determine was what, if anything, Semund had done of the same kind. The nature of 
Snorri’s book gave a clue. In the mythological stories related a number of poems were 
quoted, and as these and other poems were to all appearances Snorri’s chief sources of 
information, it was assumed that Semund must have written or compiled a verse Edda— 
whatever an “Edda” might be— on which Snorri’s work was largely based. 

So matters stood when, in 1643, Brynjolfur Sveinsson, Bishop of Skalholt, discovered a 
manuscript, clearly written as early as 1300, containing twenty-nine poems, complete or 
fragmentary, and some of them with the very lines and stanzas used by Snorri. Great was 
the joy of the scholars, for here, of course, must be at least a part of the long-sought Edda 
of Semund the Wise. Thus the good bishop promptly labeled his find, and as Semund’s 
Edda, the Elder Edda or the Poetic Edda it has been known to this day. 

This precious manuscript, now in the Royal Library in Copenhagen, and known as the 
Codex Regius (R2365), has been the basis for all published editions of the Eddic poems. 
A few poems of similar character found elsewhere have subsequently been added to the 
collection, until now most editions include, as in this translation, a total of thirty-four. A 
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shorter manuscript now in the Arnamagnezan collection in Copenhagen (AM748), contains 
fragmentary or complete versions of six of the poems in the Codex Regius, and one other, 
Baldrs Draumar, not found in that collection. Four other poems (Rigsthula, Hyndluljoth, 
Grougaldr and Fjolsvinnsmol, the last two here combined under the title of Svipdagsmol), 
from various manuscripts, so closely resemble in subject-matter and style the poems in the 
Codex Regius that they have been included by most editors in the collection. Finally, Snorri’s 
Edda contains one complete poem, the Grottasongr, which many editors have added to the 
poetic collection; it is, however, not included in this translation, as an admirable English 
version of it is available in Mr. Brodeur’s rendering of Snorri’s work. 

From all this it is evident that the Poetic Edda, as we now know it, is no definite and 
plainly limited work, but rather a more or less haphazard collection of separate poems, 
dealing either with Norse mythology or with hero-cycles unrelated to the traditional history 
of greater Scandinavia or Iceland. How many other similar poems, now lost, may have 
existed in such collections as were current in Iceland in the later twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries we cannot know, though it is evident that some poems of this type are missing. 
We can say only that thirty-four poems have been preserved, twenty-nine of them in a 
single manuscript collection, which differ considerably in subject-matter and style from all 
the rest of extant Old Norse poetry, and these we group together as the Poetic Edda. 

But what does the word “Edda” mean? Various guesses have been made. An early 
assumption was that the word somehow meant “Poetics,” which fitted Snorri’s treatise to 
a nicety, but which, in addition to the lack of philological evidence to support this inter- 
pretation, could by no stretch of scholarly subtlety be made appropriate to the collection 
of poems. Jacob Grimm ingeniously identified the word with the word “edda” used in 
one of the poems, the Rigsthula, where, rather conjecturally, it means “great-grand mother.” 
The word exists in this sense nowhere else in Norse literature, and Grimm’s suggestion of 

“Tales of a Grandmother,” though at one time it found wide acceptance, was grotesquely. 
inappropriate to either the prose or the verse work. 

At last Eirikr Magnusson hit on what appears the likeliest solution of the puzzle: that 

“Edda” is simply the genitive form of the proper name “Oddi.” Oddi was a settlement in the 
southwest of Iceland, certainly the home of Snorri Sturluson for many years, and, tradi- 
tionally at least, also the home of Semund the Wise. That Snorri’s work should have been 
called “The Book of Oddi” is altogether reasonable, for such a method of naming books 
was common — witness the “Book of the Flat Island” and other early manuscripts. That 
Szemund may also have written or compiled another “Oddi-Book” is perfectly possible, and 
that tradition should have said he did so is entirely natural. 

It is, however, an open question whether or not Semund had anything to do with 
making the collection, or any part of it, now known as the Poetic Edda, for of course the 
seventeenth-century assignment of the work to him is negligible. We can say only that he 
may have made some such compilation, for he was a diligent student of Icelandic tradition 
and history, and was famed throughout the North for his learning. But otherwise no trace 
of his works survives, and as he was educated in Paris, it is probable that he wrote rather 
in Latin than in the vernacular. 

All that is reasonably certain is that by the middle or last of the twelfth century there 
existed in Iceland one or more written collections of Old Norse mythological and heroic 
poems, that the Codex Regius, a copy made a hundred years or so later, represents at least 
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a considerable part of one of these, and that the collection of thirty-four poems which we 
now know as the Poetic or Elder Edda is practically all that has come down to us of Old 
Norse poetry of this type. Anything more is largely guesswork, and both the name of the 
compiler and the meaning of the title “Edda” are conjectural. 


The origin of the Eddic poems 


There is even less agreement about the birthplace, authorship and date of the Eddic poems 
themselves than about the nature of the existing collection. Clearly the poems were the 
work of many different men, living in different periods; clearly, too, most of them existed 
in oral tradition for generations before they were committed to writing. In general, the 
mythological poems seem strongly marked by pagan sincerity, although efforts have been 
made to prove them the results of deliberate archaizing; and as Christianity became gener- 
ally accepted throughout the Norse world early in the eleventh century, it seems altogether 
likely that most of the poems dealing with the gods definitely antedate the year 1000. The 
earlier terminus is still a matter of dispute. The general weight of critical opinion, based 
chiefly on the linguistic evidence presented by Hoffory, Finnur Jonsson and others, has 
indicated that the poems did not assume anything closely analogous to their present forms 
prior to the ninth century. On the other hand, Magnus Olsen’s interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions on the Eggjum Stone, which he places as early as the seventh century, have led so 
competent a scholar as Birger Nerman to say that “we may be warranted in concluding that 
some of the Eddic poems may have originated, wholly or partially, in the second part of 
the seventh century.” As for the poems belonging to the hero cycles, one or two of them 
appear to be as late as 1100, but most of them probably date back at least to the century 
and a half following 900. It is a reasonable guess that the years between 850 and 1050 saw 
the majority of the Eddic poems worked into definite shape, but it must be remembered 
that many changes took place during the long subsequent period of oral transmission, and 
also that many of the legends, both mythological and heroic, on which the poems were 
based certainly existed in the Norse regions, and quite possibly in verse form, long before 
the year 900. 

As to the origin of the legends on which the poems are based, the whole question, at 
least so far as the stories of the gods are concerned, is much too complex for discussion 
here. How much of the actual narrative material of the mythological lays is properly to 
be called Scandinavian is a matter for students of comparative mythology to guess at. The 
tales underlying the heroic lays are clearly of foreign origin: the Helgi story comes from 
Denmark, and that of Volund from Germany, as also the great mass of traditions centering 
around Sigurth (Siegfried), Brynhild, the sons of Gjuki, Atli (Attila), and Jormunrek (Er- 
manarich). The introductory notes to the various poems deal with the more important of 
these questions of origin. Of the men who composed these poems— “wrote” is obviously 
the wrong word— we know absolutely nothing, save that some of them must have been 
literary artists with a high degree of conscious skill. The Eddic poems are “folk-poetry,” — 
whatever that may be, — only in the sense that some of them strongly reflect racial feelings 
and beliefs; they are anything but crude or primitive in workmanship, and they show that 
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not only the poets themselves, but also many of their hearers, must have made a careful 
study of the art of poetry. 

Where the poems were shaped is equally uncertain. Any date prior to 875 would nor- 
mally imply an origin on the mainland, but the necessarily fluid state of oral tradition made 
it possible for a poem to be “composed” many times over, and in various and far-separated 
places, without altogether losing its identity. Thus, even if a poem first assumed some- 
thing approximating its present form in Iceland in the tenth century, it may none the less 
embody language characteristic of Norway two centuries earlier. Oral poetry has always 
had an amazing preservative power over language, and in considering the origins of such 
poems as these, we must cease thinking in terms of the printing-press, or even in those of 
the scribe. The claims of Norway as the birthplace of most of the Eddic poems have been 
extensively advanced, but the great literary activity of Iceland after the settlement of the 
island by Norwegian emigrants late in the ninth century makes the theory of an Icelandic 
home for many of the poems appear plausible. The two Atli lays, with what authority we do 
not know, bear in the Codex Regius the superscription “the Greenland poem,” and internal 
evidence suggests that this statement may be correct. Certainly in one poem, the Rigsthula, 
and probably in several others, there are marks of Celtic influence. During a considerable 
part of the ninth and tenth centuries, Scandinavians were active in Ireland and in most of 
the western islands inhabited by branches of the Celtic race. Some scholars have, indeed, 
claimed nearly all the Eddic poems for these “Western Isles.” However, as Iceland early 
came to be the true cultural center of this Scandinavian island world, it may be said that 
the preponderant evidence concerning the development of the Eddic poems in anything 
like their present form points in that direction, and certainly it was in Iceland that they 
were chiefly preserved. 


The Edda and Old Norse literature 


Within the proper limits of an introduction it would be impossible to give any adequate 
summary of the history and literature with which the Eddic poems are indissolubly con- 
nected, but a mere mention of a few of the salient facts may be of some service to those 
who are unfamiliar with the subject. Old Norse literature covers approximately the period 
between 850 and 1300. During the first part of that period occurred the great wander- 
ings of the Scandinavian peoples, and particularly the Norwegians. A convenient date to 
remember is that of the sea-fight of Hafrsfjord, 872, when Harald the Fair-Haired broke 
the power of the independent Norwegian nobles, and made himself overlord of nearly all 
the country. Many of the defeated nobles fled overseas, where inviting refuges had been 
found for them by earlier wanderers and plunder-seeking raiders. This was the time of the 
inroads of the dreaded Northmen in France, and in 885 Hrolf Gangr (Rollo) laid siege to 
Paris itself. Many Norwegians went to Ireland, where their compatriots had already built 
Dublin, and where they remained in control of most of the island till Brian Boru shattered 
their power at the battle of Clontarf in 1014. 

Of all the migrations, however, the most important were those to Iceland. Here grew 
up an active civilization, fostered by absolute independence and by remoteness from the 
wars which wracked Norway, yet kept from degenerating into provincialism by the roving 
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life of the people, which brought them constantly in contact with the culture of the South. 
Christianity, introduced throughout the Norse world about the year 1000, brought with 
it the stability of learning, and the Icelanders became not only the makers but also the 
students and recorders of history. The years between 875 and 1100 were the great sponta- 
neous period of oral literature. Most of the military and political leaders were also poets, 
and they composed a mass of lyric poetry concerning the authorship of which we know 
a good deal, and much of which has been preserved. Narrative prose also flourished, for 
the Icelander had a passion for story-telling and story-hearing. After 1100 came the day 
of the writers. These sagamen collected the material that for generations had passed from 
mouth to mouth, and gave it permanent form in writing. The greatest bulk of what we now 
have of Old Norse literature— and the published part of it makes a formidable library — 
originated thus in the earlier period before the introduction of writing, and was put into 
final shape by the scholars, most of them Icelanders, of the hundred years following 1150. 

After 1250 came a rapid and tragic decline. Iceland lost its independence, becoming 
a Norwegian province. Later Norway too fell under alien rule, a Swede ascending the 
Norwegian throne in 1320. Pestilence and famine laid waste the whole North; volcanic 
disturbances worked havoc in Iceland. Literature did not quite die, but it fell upon evil days; 
for the vigorous native narratives and heroic poems of the older period were substituted 
translations of French romances. The poets wrote mostly doggerel; the prose writers were 
devoid of national or racial inspiration. 

The mass of literature thus collected and written down largely between 1150 and 1250 
maybe roughly divided into four groups. The greatest in volume is made up of the sagas: 
narratives mainly in prose, ranging all the way from authentic history of the Norwegian 
kings and the early Icelandic settlements to fairy-tales. Embodied in the sagas is found 
the material composing the second group: the skaldic poetry, a vast collection of songs 
of praise, triumph, love, lamentation, and so on, almost uniformly characterized by an 
appalling complexity of figurative language. There is no absolute line to be drawn between 
the poetry of the skalds and the poems of the Edda, which we may call the third group; 
but in addition to the remarkable artificiality of style which marks the skaldic poetry, and 
which is seldom found in the poems of the Edda, the skalds dealt almost exclusively with 
their own emotions, whereas the Eddic poems are quite impersonal. Finally, there is the 
fourth group, made up of didactic works, religious and legal treatises, and so on, studies 
which originated chiefly in the later period of learned activity. 


Preservation of the Eddic poems 


Most of the poems of the Poetic Edda have unquestionably reached us in rather bad shape. 
During the long period of oral transmission they suffered all sorts of interpolations, omis- 
sions and changes, and some of them, as they now stand, are a bewildering hodge-podge 
of little related fragments. To some extent the diligent twelfth century compiler to whom 
we owe the Codex Regius— Seemund or another— was himself doubtless responsible for the 
patchwork process, often supplemented by narrative prose notes of his own; but in the days 
before written records existed, it was easy to lose stanzas and longer passages from their 
context, and equally easy to interpolate them where they did not by any means belong. 
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Some few of the poems, however, appear to be virtually complete and unified as we now 
have them. 

Under such circumstances it is clear that the establishment of a satisfactory text is a 
matter of the utmost difficulty. As the basis for this translation I have used the text prepared 
by Karl Hildebrand (1876) and revised by Hugo Gering (1904). Textual emendation has, 
however, been so extensive in every edition of the Edda, and has depended so much on the 
theories of the editor, that I have also made extensive use of many other editions, notably 
those by Finnur Jonsson, Neckel, Sijmons, and Detter and Heinzel, together with numerous 
commentaries. The condition of the text in both the principal codices is such that no great 
reliance can be placed on the accuracy of the copyists, and frequently two editions will 
differ fundamentally as to their readings of a given passage or even of an entire-poem. 
For this reason, and because guesswork necessarily plays so large a part in any edition or 
translation of the Eddic poems, I have risked overloading the pages with textual notes in 
order to show, as nearly as possible, the exact state of the original together with all the 
more significant emendations. I have done this particularly in the case of transpositions, 
many of which appear absolutely necessary, and in the indication of passages which appear 
to be interpolations. 


The verse-forms of the Eddic poems 


The many problems connected with the verse-forms found in the Eddic poems have been 
analyzed in great detail by Sievers, Neckel, and others. The three verse-forms exemplified 
in the poems need only a brief comment here, however, in order to make clear the method 
used in this translation. All of these forms group the lines normally in four-line stanzas. 
In the so-called Fornyrthislag (“Old Verse”), for convenience sometimes referred to in the 
notes as four-four measure, these lines have all the same structure, each line being sharply 
divided by a cesural pause into two half-lines, and each half-line having two accented syl- 
lables and two (sometimes three) unaccented ones. The two half-lines forming a complete 
line are bound together by the alliteration, or more properly initial-rhyme, of three (or 
two) of the accented syllables. The following is an example of the Fornyrthislag stanza, the 
accented syllables being in italics: 


Vreipr vas Vingborr, | es vaknabi 

ok sins hamars | of saknabi; 

skegg nam hrista, | skor nam dyja, 
rép Jarpar burr | umb at breif ask. 


In the second form, the Ljothahattr (“Song Measure”), the first and third line of each 
stanza are as just described, but the second and fourth are shorter, have no cesural pause, 
have three accented syllables, and regularly two initial-rhymed accented syllables, for 
which reason I have occasionally referred to Ljothahattr as four-three measure. The fol- 
lowing is an example: 


Ar skal risa | sas annars vill 
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fe eba figr hafa; 
liggjandi ulfr | sjaldan laer of getr 
né sof andi mapr sigr. 


In the third and least commonly used form, the Malahattr (“Speech Measure”), a 
younger verse-form than either of the other two, each line of the four-line stanza is di- 
vided into two half-lines by a czsural pause, each half line having two accented syllables 
and three (sometimes four) unaccented ones; the initial rhyme is as in the Fornyrthislag. 
The following is an example: 


Horsk vas husfreyja, | hugpi at mannviti, 
lag heyrpi orpa, | hvat 4 laun maeltu; 

pa vas vant vitri, | vildi beim hjalpa: 
skyldu of sae sigla, | en sjolf né kvamskat. 


A poem in Fornyrthislag is normally entitled -kvitha (Thrymskvitha, Guthrunarkvitha, 
etc.), which for convenience I have rendered as “lay,” while a poem in Ljothahattr is entitled 
-mol (Grimnismol, Skirnismol, etc.), which I have rendered as “ballad.” It is difficult to find 
any distinction other than metrical between the two terms, although it is clear that one 
originally existed. 

Variations frequently appear in all three kinds of verse, and these I have attempted to 
indicate through the rhythm of the translation. In order to preserve so far as possible the 
effect of the Eddic verse, I have adhered, in making the English version, to certain of the 
fundamental rules governing the Norse line and stanza formations. The number of lines to 
each stanza conforms to what seems the best guess as to the original, and I have consistently 
retained the number of accented syllables. in translating from a highly inflected language 
into one depending largely on the use of subsidiary words, it has, however, been necessary 
to employ considerable freedom as to the number of unaccented syllables in a line. The 
initial-rhyme is generally confined to two accented syllables in each line. As in the original, 
all initial vowels are allowed to rhyme interchangeably, but I have disregarded the rule 
which lets certain groups of consonants rhyme only with themselves (e.g., I have allowed 
initial s or st to rhyme with sk or sl). In general, I have sought to preserve the effect of the 
original form whenever possible without an undue sacrifice of accuracy. For purposes of 
comparison, the translations of the three stanzas just given are here included: 

Fornyrthislag: 


Wild was Vingthor | when he awoke, 

And when his mighty | hammer he missed; 
He shook his beard, | his hair was bristling, 
To groping set | the son of Jorth. 


Ljothahattr: 


He must early go forth | who fain the blood 
Or the goods of another would get; 

The wolf that lies idle | shall win little meat, 
Or the sleeping man success. 
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Malahattr: 


Wise was the woman, | she fain would use wisdom, 

She saw well what meant | all they said in secret; 

From her heart it was hid | how help she might render, 
The sea they should sail, | while herself she should go not. 


Proper Names 


The forms in which the proper names appear in this translation will undoubtedly perplex 
and annoy those who have become accustomed to one or another of the current methods 
of anglicising Old Norse names. The nominative ending -r it has seemed best to, omit after 
consonants, although it has been retained after vowels; in Baldr the final -r is a part of the 
stem and is of course retained. I have rendered the Norse p by “th” throughout, instead 
of spasmodically by “d,” as in many texts: e.g., Othin instead of Odin. For the Norse @ 
I have used its equivalent, “6,” e.g., V6lund; for the g I have used “o” and not “a,” e.g., 
Voluspo, not Valuspa or Voluspa. To avoid confusion with accents the long vowel marks of 
the Icelandic are consistently omitted, as likewise in modern Icelandic proper names. The 
index at the end of the book indicates the pronunciation in each case. 


Conclusion 


That this translation may be of some value to those who can read the poems of the Edda 
in the original language I earnestly hope. Still more do I wish that it may lead a few who 
hitherto have given little thought to the Old Norse language and literature to master the 
tongue for themselves. But far above either of these I place the hope that this English 
version may give to some, who have known little of the ancient traditions of what is after 
all their own race, a clearer insight into the glories of that extraordinary past, and that I 
may through this medium be able to bring to others a small part of the delight which I 
myself have found in the poems of the Poetic Edda. 


Volume lI. 


Lays of the Gods 


Voluspo 
The Wise-Woman’s Prophecy 


Introductory Note 


At the beginning of the collection in the Codex Regius stands the Voluspo, the most famous 
and important, as it is likewise the most debated, of all the Eddic poems. Another version 
of it is found in a huge miscellaneous compilation of about the year 1300, the Hauksbok, 
and many stanzas are included in the Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson. The order of the 
stanzas in the Hauksbok version differs materially from that in the Codex Regius, and in the 
published editions many experiments have been attempted in further rearrangements. On 
the whole, however, and allowing for certain interpolations, the order of the stanzas in the 
Codex Regius seems more logical than any of the wholesale “improvements” which have 
been undertaken. 

The general plan of the Voluspo is fairly clear. Othin, chief of the gods, always conscious 
of impending disaster and eager for knowledge, calls on a certain “Volva,” or wise-woman, 
presumably bidding her rise from the grave. She first tells him of the past, of the creation 
of the world, the beginning of years, the origin of the dwarfs (at this point there is a clearly 
interpolated catalogue of dwarfs’ names, stanzas 10-16), of the first man and woman, of the 
world-ash Yggdrasil, and of the first war, between the gods and the Vanir, or, in Anglicized 
form, the Wanes. Then, in stanzas 27-29, as a further proof of her wisdom, she discloses 
some of Othin’s own secrets and the details of his search for knowledge. Rewarded by 
Othin for what she has thus far told (stanza 30), she then turns to the real prophesy, the 
disclosure of the final destruction of the gods. This final battle, in which fire and flood 
overwhelm heaven and earth as the gods fight with their enemies, is the great fact in Norse 
mythology; the phrase describing it, ragna rok, “the fate of the gods,” has become familiar, 
by confusion with the word rokkr, “twilight,” in the German Goterddmmerung. The wise- 
woman tells of the Valkyries who bring the slain warriors to support Othin and the other 
gods in the battle, of the slaying of Baldr, best and fairest of the gods, through the wiles of 
Loki, of the enemies of the gods, of the summons to battle on both sides, and of the mighty 
struggle, till Othin is slain, and “fire leaps high about heaven itself” (stanzas 31-58). But 
this is not all. A new and beautiful world is to rise on the ruins of the old; Baldr comes 
back, and “fields unsowed bear ripened fruit” (stanzas 59-66). 

This final passage, in particular, has caused wide differences of opinion as to the date 
and character of the poem. That the poet was heathen and not Christian seems almost be- 
yond dispute; there is an intensity and vividness in almost every stanza which no archaizing 
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Christian could possibly have achieved. On the other hand, the evidences of Christian in- 
fluence are sufficiently striking to outweigh the arguments of Finnur Jonsson, Miillenhoff 
and others who maintain that the Voluspo is purely a product of heathendom. The roving 
Norsemen of the tenth century, very few of whom had as yet accepted Christianity, were 
nevertheless in close contact with Celtic races which had already been converted, and in 
many ways the Celtic influence was strongly felt. It seems likely, then, that the Voluspo 
was the work of a poet living chiefly in Iceland, though possibly in the “Western Isles,” in 
the middle of the tenth century, a vigorous believer in the old gods, and yet with an imag- 
ination active enough to be touched by the vague tales of a different religion emanating 
from his neighbor Celts. 

How much the poem was altered during the two hundred years between its composition 
and its first being committed to writing is largely a matter of guesswork, but, allowing for 
such an obvious interpolation as the catalogue of dwarfs, and for occasional lesser errors, 
it seems quite needless to assume such great changes as many editors do. The poem was 
certainly not composed to tell a story with which its early hearers were quite familiar; the 
lack of continuity which baffles modern readers presumably did not trouble them in the 
least. It is, in effect, a series of gigantic pictures, put into words with a directness and 
sureness which bespeak the poet of genius. It is only after the reader, with the help of the 
many notes, has familiarized himself with the names and incidents involved that he can 
begin to understand the effect which this magnificent poem must have produced on those 
who not only understood but believed it. 


1. Hljobs bipk allar | Hearing I ask | 
helgar kindir, from the holy races, 
meiri ok minni, | From Heimdall’s sons, | 
mogu Heimdallar: both high and low; 
vildu, Valfgpr! | Thou wilt, Valfather, | 
at vel teljak that well I relate 
forn spjoll fira | Old tales I remember | 
baus fremst of mank. of men long ago. 


A few editors, following Bugge, in an effort to clarify the poem, place stanzas 22, 28 and 30 
before stanzas 1-20, but the arrangement in both manuscripts, followed here, seems logical. 
In stanza 1 the Volva, or wise-woman, called upon by Othin, answers him and demands a 
hearing. Evidently she belongs to the race of the giants (cf. stanza 2), and thus speaks to 
Othin unwillingly, being compelled to do so by his magic power. Holy: omitted in Regius; 
the phrase “holy races” probably means little more than mankind in general. Heimdall: 
the watchman of the gods; cf. stanza 46 and note. Why mankind should be referred to as 
Heimdall’s sons is uncertain, and the phrase has caused much perplexity. Heimdall seems 
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to have had various at tributes, and in the Rigsthula, wherein a certain Rig appears as the 
ancestor of the three great classes of men, a fourteenth century annotator identifies Rig 
with Heimdall, on what authority we do not know, for the Rig of the poem seems much 
more like Othin (cf. Rigsthula, introductory prose and note). Valfather (“Father of the 
Slain”): Othin, chief of the gods, so called because the slain warriors were brought to him 
at Valhall (“Hall of the Slain”) by the Valkyries (“Choosers of the Slain”). 


2. Ek man jotna | I remember yet | 
ar of borna, the giants of yore, 
bas forpum mik | Who gave me bread | 
fodda hofpu, in the days gone by; 
niu mank heima, | Nine worlds I knew, | 
niu ivibi, the nine in the tree 
mjotvib méran | With mighty roots | 
fyr mold neban. beneath the mold. 


Nine worlds: the worlds of the gods (Asgarth), of the Wanes (Vanaheim, cf. stanza 21 and 
note), of the elves (Alfheim), of men (Mithgarth), of the giants (Jotunheim), of fire (Mus- 
pellsheim, cf. stanza 47 and note), of the dark elves (Svartalfaheim), of the dead (Niflheim), 
and presumably of the dwarfs (perhaps Nithavellir, cf. stanza 37 and note, but the ninth 
world is uncertain). The tree: the world-ash Yggdrasil, symbolizing the universe; cf. Grimnis- 
mol, 29-35 and notes, wherein Yggdrasil is described at length. 


3. Arvas alda | Of old was the age | 

bars Ymir bygpi, when Yumir lived; 
vasa sandr né s&r | Sea nor cool waves | 

né svalar unnir; nor sand there were; 
jorb fannsk é&va | Earth had not been, | 

né upphiminn, nor heaven above, 
gap vas ginnunga, | But a yawning gap, | 

en gras hvergi. and grass nowhere. 


Ymir: the giant out of whose body the gods made the world; cf. Vafthruthnismol, 21. In this 
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stanza as quoted in Snorri’s Edda the first line runs: “Of old was the age ere aught there 
was.” Yawning gap: this phrase, “Ginnunga-gap,” is sometimes used as a proper name. 


4. Abr Burs synir | Then Bur’s sons lifted | 
bjobum of ypbu, the level land, 
beir es mibgarp | Mithgarth the mighty | 
méran skopu; there they made; 
sol skein sunnan | The sun from the south | 
a salar steina, warmed the stones of earth, 
ba vas grund groin | And green was the ground | 
gronum lauki. with growing leeks. 


Bur’s sons: Othin, Vili, and Ve. Of Bur we know only that his wife was Bestla, daughter of 
Bolthorn; cf. Hovamol, 141. Vili and Ve are mentioned by name in the Eddic poems only in 
Lokasenna, 26. Mithgarth (“Middle Dwelling”): the world of men. Leeks: the leek was often 
used as the symbol of fine growth (cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 17), and it was also supposed to 
have magic power (cf. Sigrdrifumol, 7). 


5. Sol varp sunnan, | The sun, the sister | 

sinni mana, of the moon, from the south 
hendi hagri | Her right hand cast | 

umb himinjopur; over heaven’s rim; 
sol né vissi, | No knowledge she had | 

hvar sali atti, where her home should be, 
mani né vissi, | The moon knew not | 

hvat megins atti, what might was his, 
stjornur né vissu, | The stars knew not | 

hvar stabi Ottu. where their stations were. 


Various editors have regarded this stanza as interpolated; Hoffory thinks it describes the 
northern summer night in which the sun does not set. Lines 3-5 are quoted by Snorri. In 
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the manuscripts line 4 follows line 5. Regarding the sun and moon as daughter and son of 
Mundilferi, cf. Vafthruthnismol, 23 and note, and Grimnismol, 37 and note. 


6. Gengu regin oll 

a rokstola, 
ginnheilug gob, | 

ok of bat géttusk: 
nott ok nibjum | 

nofn of gofu, 
morgin hétu | 

ok mipjan dag, 
undorn ok aptan, | 


Orum at telja. 


Then sought the gods | 
their assembly-seats, 
The holy ones, | 
and council held; 
Names then gave they | 
to noon and twilight, 
Morning they named, | 
and the waning moon, 
Night and evening, | 


the years to number. 


Possibly an interpolation, but there seems no strong reason for assuming this. Lines 1-2 
are identical with lines 1-2 of stanza 9, and line 2 may have been inserted here from that 


later stanza. 
7.  Hittusk &sir | 

a Ibavelli 
beirs horg ok hof | 

hotimbrubu; 
afla logbu, | 

aub smibubu, 
tangir skdpu | 


ok tol gorpu. 


At Ithavoll met | 
the mighty gods, 
Shrines and temples | 
they timbered high; 
Forges they set, and 
they smithied ore, 
Tongs they wrought, | 
and tools they fashioned. 


Ithavoll (“Field of Deeds”?): mentioned only here and in stanza 60 as the meeting-place of 


the gods; it appears in no other connection. 
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8. Teflduitiini, | In their dwellings at peace | 
teitir voru, they played at tables, 
— var beim véettergis | Of gold no lack | 
vant or golli— did the gods then know, — 
unz briar kvOmu | Till thither came | 
bursa meyjar, up giant-maids three, 
amOtkar mjgk, | Huge of might, | 
or jotunheimum. out of Jotunheim. 


Tables: the exact nature of this game, and whether it more closely resembled chess or check- 
ers, has been made the subject of a 400-page treatise, Willard Fiske’s “Chess in Iceland.” 
Giant-maids: perhaps the three great Norns, corresponding to the three fates; cf. stanza 20 
and note. Possibly, however, something has been lost after this stanza, and the missing 
passage, replaced by the catalogue of the dwarfs (stanzas 9-16), may have explained the 

“siant-maids” otherwise than as Norns. In Vafthruthnismol, 49, the Norms (this time “three 
throngs” instead of simply “three”) are spoken of as giant-maidens; Fafnismol, 13, indicates 
the existence of many lesser Norns, belonging to various races. Jotunheim: the world of the 
giants. 


9.  [Gengu regin oll | Then sought the gods | 
a rokstola, their assembly-seats, 
ginnheilug gob, | The holy ones, | 
ok of bat géttusk: and council held, 
hverr skyldi dverga | To find who should raise | 
drott of skepja the race of dwarfs 
or Brimis blopi | Out of Brimir’s blood | 
ok or Blains leggjum. and the legs of Blain. 


Here apparently begins the interpolated catalogue of the dwarfs, running through stanza 16; 
possibly, however, the interpolated section does not begin before stanza 11. Snorri quotes 
practically the entire section, the names appearing in a somewhat changed order. Brimir 
and Blain: nothing is known of these two giants, and it has been suggested that both are 
names for Ymir (cf. stanza 3). Brimir, however, appears in stanza 37 in connection with 
the home of the dwarfs. Some editors treat the words as common rather than proper nouns, 
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Brimir meaning “the bloody moisture” and Blain being of uncertain significance. 


10. bar vas Motsognir | There was Motsognir | 
méztr of orbinn the mightiest made 
dverga allra, | Of all the dwarfs, | 
en Durinn annarr; and Durin next; 
beir mannlikun | Many a likeness | 
morg um gerpu of men they made, 
dvergar ijorbu, | The dwarfs in the earth, | 
sem Durinn sagpi. as Durin said. 


Very few of the dwarfs named in this and the following stanzas are mentioned elsewhere. It 
is not clear why Durin should have been singled out as authority for the list. The occasional 
repetitions suggest that not all the stanzas of the catalogue came from the same source. 
Most of the names presumably had some definite significance, as Northri, Suthri, Austri, 
and Vestri (“North,” “South,” “East,” and “West”), Althjof (“Mighty Thief”), Mjothvitnir 
(“Mead-Wolf”), Gandalf (“Magic Elf”), Vindalf (“Wind Elf’), Rathwith (“Swift in Counsel”), 
Eikinskjaldi (“Oak Shield”), etc., but in many cases the interpretations are sheer guesswork. 


11. Nyi ok Nifi, | Nyi and Nithi, | 
Norpri ok Subri, Northri and Suthri, 
Austri ok Vestri, | Austri and Vestri, | 
Albjofr, Dvalinn, Althjof, Dvalin, 
Nar ok Nainn, | Nar and Nain, | 
Nipingr, Dainn, Niping, Dain, 
Bifurr, Bofurr, | Bifur, Bofur, | 
Bomburr, Nori, Bombur, Nori, 
Ann ok Onarr, | An and Onar, | 
Ai, Mjobvitnir. Ai, Mjothvitnir. 
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12. Viggr ok Gandalfr, | Vigg and Gandalf, | 
Vindalfr, brainn, Vindalf, Thrain, 
bekkr ok borinn, | Thekk and Thorin, 
bror, Vitr ok Litr, Thror, Vit and Lit, 
Nyr ok Nyrabr, | Nyr and Nyrath,— 
nui hefk dverga now have I told— 
— Reginn ok Rabsvibr,— | Regin and Rathsvith— | 
rétt of talba. the list aright. 


The order of the lines in this and the succeeding four stanzas varies greatly in the 
manuscripts and editions, and the names likewise appear in many forms. Regin: proba- 
bly not identical with Regin the son of Hreithmar, who plays an important part in the 
Reginsmol and Fafnismol, but cf. note on Reginsmol, introductory prose. 


13. Fili, Kili, | Fili, Kili, | 
Fundinn, Nali, Fundin, Nali, 
Heptifili, | Heptifili, | 
Hannarr, Sviurr, Hannar, Sviur, 
Frar, Hornbori, | Frar, Hornbori, | 
Frégr ok Loni, Freeg and Loni, 
Aurvangr, Jari, | Aurvang, Jari, | 
Eikinskjaldi. Eikinskjaldi. 
14. Males dverga | The race of the dwarfs | 
i Dvalins lipi in Dvalin’s throng 
ljona kindum | Down to Lofar | 
til Lofars telja; the list must I tell; 
beir es sottu | The rocks they left, | 
fra salar steini and through wet lands 
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aurvanga sjot | 


til joruvalla. 


They sought a home | 
in the fields of sand. 


Dyalin: in Hovamol, 144, Dvalin seems to have given magic runes to the dwarfs, probably 
accounting for their skill in craftsmanship, while in Fafnismol, 13, he is mentioned as the 
father of some of the lesser Norns. The story that some of the dwarfs left the rocks and 
mountains to find a new home on the sands is mentioned, but unexplained, in Snorri’s 
Edda; of Lofar we know only that he was descended from these wanderers. 


15. bar vas Draupnir | 
ok Dolgprasir, 
Hor, Haugspori, | 
Hlévangr, Gloinn, 
Dori, Ori, | 
Dufr, Andvari, 
Skirfir, Virfir, | 
Skafibr, At. 


There were Draupnir | 
and Dolgthrasir, 
Hor, Haugspori, | 
Hlevang, Gloin, 
Dori, Ori, | 
Duf, Andvari, 
Skirfir, Virfir, 
Skafith, Ai. 


Andvari: this dwarf appears prominently in the Reginsmol, which tells how the god Loki 
treacherously robbed him of his wealth; the curse which he laid on his treasure brought 
about the deaths of Sigurth, Gunnar, Atli, and many others. 


16. Alfr ok Yngvi, | 
Eikinskjaldi, 
Fjalarr ok Frosti, | 
Fipr ok Ginnarr; 
bat mun & uppi, | 
meban old lifir, 
langnipja tal | 
til Lofars hafat.] 


Alf and Yngvi, | 
Eikinskjaldi, 
Fjalar and Frosti, | 
Fith and Ginnar; 
So for all time | 
shall the tale be known, 
The list of all | 


the forbears of Lofar. 
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17. Unzbprir kvomu | Then from the throng | 

or bvi lipi did three come forth, 
oflgir ok Ostkir | From the home of the gods, | 

sir at humi; the mighty and gracious; 
fundu a landi | Two without fate 

litt megandi on the land they found, 
Ask ok Emblu | Ask and Embla, | 

orloglausa. empty of might. 


Here the poem resumes its course after the interpolated section. Probably, however, some- 
thing has been lost, for there is no apparent connection between the three giant-maids of 
stanza 8 and the three gods, Othin, Honir and Lothur, who in stanza 17 go forth to create 
man and woman. The word “three” in stanzas 9 and 17 very likely confused some early 
reciter, or perhaps the compiler himself. Ask and Embla: ash and elm; Snorri gives them 
simply as the names of the first man and woman, but says that the gods made this pair out 
of trees. 


18. Ond né Sttu, | Soul they had not, | 

ob né hofbu, sense they had not, 
15 né 1&ti | Heat nor motion, | 

né litu goa; nor goodly hue; 
ond gaf Obinn, | Soul gave Othin, 

ob gaf Hgnir, sense gave Honir, 
19 gaf Lopurr | Heat gave Lothur | 

ok litu goba. and goodly hue. 


Honir: little is known of this god, save that he occasionally appears in the poems in company 
with Othin and Loki, and that he survives the destruction, assuming in the new age the gift 
of prophesy (cf. stanza 63). He was given by the gods as a hostage to the Wanes after 
their war, in exchange for Njorth (cf. stanza 21 and note). Lothur: apparently an older 
name for Loki, the treacherous but ingenious son of Laufey, whose divinity Snorri regards 
as somewhat doubtful. He was adopted by Othin, who subsequently had good reason to 
regret it. Loki probably represents the blending of two originally distinct figures, one of 
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them an old fire-god, hence his gift of heat to the newly created pair. 


19. Ask veitk standa, | 
heitir Yggdrasils, 
hor bapmr ausinn | 
hvita auri; 
baban koma doggvar 
es i dali falla, 
stendr & of gronn | 


Urpar brunni. 


An ash I know, | 
Yggdrasil its name, 
With water white | 
is the great tree wet; 
Thence come the dews | 
that fall in the dales, 
Green by Urth’s well | 


does it ever grow. 


Yeggdrasil: cf. stanza 2 and note, and Grimnismol, 29-35 and notes. Urth (“The Past”): one of 
the three great Norns. The world-ash is kept green by being sprinkled with the marvelous 


healing water from her well. 


20. baban koma meyjar, | 
margs vitandi 
briar or beim sal | 
es und bolli stendr; 
[Urp hétu eina, | 
abra Verbandi, 
— skoru a skibi— | 
Skuld ena bripju;] 
bér log logbu, | 
ber lif kuru 


alda bornum, | 


orlog seggja. 


Thence come the maidens | 
mighty in wisdom, 

Three from the dwelling | 
down ‘neath the tree; 

Urth is one named, | 
Verthandi the next, — 

On the wood they scored, — | 
and Skuld the third. 

Laws they made there, | 
and life allotted 

To the sons of men, | 


and set their fates. 


The maidens: the three Norns; possibly this stanza should follow stanza 8. Dwelling: Regius 
has “sz” (sea) instead of “sal” (hall, home), and many editors have followed this read- 
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ing, although Snorri’s prose paraphrase indicates “sal.” Urth, Verthandi and Skuld: “Past,” 

“Present” and “Future.” Wood, etc.: the magic signs (runes) controlling the destinies of men 
were cut on pieces of wood. Lines 3-4 are probably interpolations from some other account 
of the Norns. 


21. bat mank folkvig | The war I remember, | 
fyrst 1 heimi, the first in the world, 
er Gollveigu | When the gods with spears | 
geirum studdu had smitten Gollveig, 
ok i hollo Hars And in the hall | 
hana brendu, of Hor had burned her, 
brysvar brendu | Three times burned, | 
brysvar borna, and three times born, 
[opt dsjaldan—: | Oft and again, | 
bo enn lifir.] yet ever she lives. 


This follows stanza 20 in Regius; in the Hauksbok version stanzas 25, 26, 27, 40, and 41 

come between stanzas 20 and 21. Editors have attempted all sorts of rearrangements. The 

war: the first war was that between the gods and the Wanes. The cult of the Wanes (Vanir) 
seems to have originated among the seafaring folk of the Baltic and the southern shores 

of the North Sea, and to have spread thence into Norway in opposition to the worship 

of the older gods; hence the “war.” Finally the two types of divinities were worshipped 

in common; hence the treaty which ended the war with the exchange of hostages. Chief 
among the Wanes were Njorth and his children, Freyr and Freyja, all of whom became 

conspicuous among the gods. Beyond this we know little of the Wanes, who seem originally 
to have been water-deities. I remember: the manuscripts have “she remembers,” but the 

Volva is apparently still speaking of her own memories, as in stanza 2. Gollveig (“Gold- 
Might”): apparently the first of the Wanes to come among the gods, her ill treatment 
being the immediate cause of the war. Miillenhoff maintains that Gollveig is another name 

for Freyja. Lines 5-6, one or both of them probably interpolated, seem to symbolize the 

refining of gold by fire. Hor (“The High One”): Othin. 


22. Heibi hétu | Heith they named her | 


hvars hiisa kvam, who sought their home, 
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volu velspaa, | 
vitti ganda; 
seib hvars kunni, | 
seib hug leikinn, 
& vas angan | 


illrar bribar. 


The wide-seeing witch, | 

in magic wise; 
Minds she bewitched | 

that were moved by her magic, 
To evil women 


a joy she was. 


Heith (“Shining One”?): a name often applied to wise women and prophetesses. The appli- 
cation of this stanza to Gollveig is far from clear, though the reference may be to the magic 
and destructive power of gold. It is also possible that the stanza is an interpolation. Bugge 
maintains that it applies to the Volva who is reciting the poem, and makes it the opening 
stanza, following it with stanzas 28 and 30, and then going on with stanzas 1 ff. The text 
of line 2 is obscure, and has been variously emended. 


23. Fleygbi Obinn 
ok i folk um skaut: 
bat vas enn folkvig | 
fyrst 1 heimi; 
brotinn vas borpveggr 
borgar asa, 
knottu vanir vigsko | 


vollu sporna. 


On the host his spear | 
did Othin hurl, 
Then in the world | 
did war first come; 
The wall that girdled 
the gods was broken, 
And the field by the warlike | 


Wanes was trodden. 


This stanza and stanza 24 have been transposed from the order in the manuscripts, for the 
former describes the battle and the victory of the Wanes, after which the gods took council, 
debating whether to pay tribute to the victors, or to admit them, as was finally done, to 


equal rights of worship. 


24. Gengu regin oll 
a rokstola, 
ginnheilug gob, | 
ok of bat géttusk: 


Then sought the gods | 
their assembly-seats, 
The holy ones, | 


and council held, 
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hvart skyldu &sir | 
afrap gjalda 

eba skyldu gob oll | 
gildi eiga. 


25. Gengu regin oll 
a rokstola, 
ginnheilug gob, | 
ok of bat géttusk: 
hverr lopt hefpi | 
levi blandit 
eba ett jotuns | 
Obs mey gefna. 


Whether the gods | 
should tribute give, 
Or to all alike | 
should worship belong. 


Then sought the gods 
their assembly-seats, 

The holy ones, | 
and council held, 

To find who with venom | 
the air had filled, 

Or had given Oth’s bride | 
to the giants’ brood. 


Possibly, as Finn Magnusen long ago suggested, there is something lost after stanza 24, but 
it was not the custom of the Eddic poets to supply transitions which their hearers could 
generally be counted on to understand. The story referred to in stanzas 25-26 (both quoted 
by Snorri) is that of the rebuilding of Asgarth after its destruction by the Wanes. The gods 
employed a giant as builder, who demanded as his reward the sun and moon, and the 
goddess Freyja for his wife. The gods, terrified by the rapid progress of the work, forced 
Loki, who had advised the bargain, to delay the giant by a trick, so that the work was not 
finished in the stipulated time (cf. Grimnismol, 44, note). The enraged giant then threatened 
the gods, whereupon Thor slew him. Oth’s bride: Freyja; of Oth little is known beyond the 
fact that Snorri refers to him as a man who “went away on long journeys.” 


26. borr einn bar va | 
brunginn mobi, 
— hann sjaldan sitr | 
es slikt of fregn—: 
a gengusk eibar, 


orb ok sari, 


In swelling rage | 

then rose up Thor, — 
Seldom he sits | 

when he such things hears, — 
And the oaths were broken, | 


the words and bonds, 
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mOl oll meginlig | The mighty pledges | 


es a mebal foru. between them made. 


Thor: the thunder-god, son of Othin and Jorth (Earth) cf. particularly Harbarthsljoth and 
Thrymskvitha, passim. Oaths, etc.: the gods, by violating their oaths to the giant who rebuilt 
Asgarth, aroused the undying hatred of the giants’ race, and thus the giants were among 
their enemies in the final battle. 


27. Veitk Heimdallar | I know of the horn | 

hljop of folgit of Heimdall, hidden 

und heibvonum | Under the high-reaching | 
helgum babmi; holy tree; 

a sék ausask | On it there pours | 
aurgum forsi from Valfather’s pledge 

af vepi Valfoprs: | A mighty stream: | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


Here the Volva turns from her memories of the past to a statement of some of Othin’s own 
secrets in his eternal search for knowledge (stanzas 27-29). Bugge puts this stanza after 
stanza 29. The horn of Heimdall: the Gjallarhorn (“Shrieking Horn”), with which Heimdall, 
watchman of the gods, will summon them to the last battle. Till that time the horn is 
buried under Yggdrasil. Valfather’s pledge: Othin’s eye (the sun?), which he gave to the 
water-spirit Mimir (or Mim) in exchange for the latter’s wisdom. It appears here and in 
stanza 29 as a drinking-vessel, from which Mimir drinks the magic mead, and from which 
he pours water on the ash Yggdrasil. Othin’s sacrifice of his eye in order to gain knowledge 
of his final doom is one of the series of disasters leading up to the destruction of the gods. 
There were several differing versions of the story of Othin’s relations with Mimir; another 
one, quite incompatible with this, appears in stanza 47. In the manuscripts I know and I 
see appear as “she knows” and “she sees” (cf. note on 21). 


28. Ein satk uti, | Alone I sat | 
es enn aldni kvam when the Old One sought me, 
yggjuner asa | The terror of gods, | 
ok i augu leit: and gazed in mine eyes: 
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“hvers fregnip mik, | “What hast thou to ask? | 
hvi freistib min? why comest thou hither? 
allt veitk, Obinn! | Othin, I know | 
hvar auga falt.” where thine eye is hidden.” 


The Hauksbok version omits all of stanzas 28-34, stanza 27 being there followed by stan- 
zas 40 and 41. Regius indicates stanzas 28 and 29 as a single stanza. Bugge puts stanza 28 
after stanza 22, as the second stanza of his reconstructed poem. The Volva here addresses 
Othin directly, intimating that, although he has not told her, she knows why he has come 
to her, and what he has already suffered in his search for knowledge regarding his doom. 
Her reiterated “would you know yet more?” seems to mean: “I have proved my wisdom by 
telling of the past and of your own secrets; is it your will that I tell likewise of the fate in 
store for you?” The Old One: Othin. 


29. Veit ek Opins | I know where Othin’s 

auga folgit eye is hidden, 

ienom méra | Deep in the wide-famed | 
Mimis brunni; well of Mimir; 

drekkr mjob Mimir | Mead from the pledge | 
morgin hverjan of Othin each morn 

af vebi Valfobrs: | Does Mimir drink: | 
vitup enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


The first line, not in either manuscript, is a conjectural emendation based on Snorri’s para- 
phrase. Bugge puts this stanza after stanza 20. 


30. Valbi Herfobr | Necklaces had I | 
hringa ok men; and rings from Heerfather, 
fekk spjoll spaklig | Wise was my speech | 
ok spo ganda. and my magic wisdom; 
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sak vitt ok vitt | Widely I saw | 


of vergld hverja. over all the worlds. 


This is apparently the transitional stanza, in which the Volva, rewarded by Othin for her 
knowledge of the past (stanzas 1-29), is induced to proceed with her real prophecy (stan- 
zas 31-66). Some editors turn the stanza into the third person, making it a narrative link. 
Bugge, on the other hand, puts it after stanza 28 as the third stanza of the poem. No 
lacuna is indicated in the manuscripts, and editors have attempted various emendations. 
Heerfather (“Father of the Host”): Othin. 


31. Sak valkyrjur | On all sides saw I | 
vitt of komnar, Valkyries assemble, 
gorvar at riba | Ready to ride | 
til Gotbjopar: to the ranks of the gods; 
Skuld helt skildi, | Skuld bore the shield, | 
en Skogul onnur, and Skogul rode next, 
Gubr, Hildr, Gondul | Guth, Hild, Gondul, | 
ok Geirskogul. and Geirskogul. 
[Na ’ru talbar | Of Herjan’s maidens | 
nonnur Herjans, the list have ye heard, 
gorvar at riba | Valkyries ready | 
grund valkyrjur.] to ride o’er the earth. 


Valkyries: these “Choosers of the Slain” (cf. stanza 1, note) bring the bravest warriors killed 
in battle to Valhall, in order to re-enforce the gods for their final struggle. They are also 
called “Wish-Maidens,” as the fulfillers of Othin’s wishes. The conception of the supernat- 
ural warrior-maiden was presumably brought to Scandinavia in very early times from the 
South-Germanic races, and later it was interwoven with the likewise South-Germanic tradi- 
tion of the swan-maiden. A third complication developed when the originally quite human 
women of the hero-legends were endowed with the qualities of both Valkyries and swan- 
maidens, as in the cases of Brynhild (cf. Gripisspo, introductory note), Svava (cf. Helgakvitha 
Hjorvarthssonar, prose after stanza 5 and note) and Sigrun (cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana 
I, 17 and note). The list of names here given may be an interpolation; a quite different list 
is given in Grimnismol, 36. Ranks of the gods: some editors regard the word thus translated 
as a specific place name. Herjan (“Leader of Hosts”): Othin. It is worth noting that the 
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name Hild (“Warrior”) is the basis of Bryn-hild (“Warrior in Mail Coat”). 


32. EksaBaldri, | I saw for Baldr, | 

blobgum tivur, the bleeding god, 

Obins barni, | The son of Othin, | 
orlog folgin: his destiny set: 

stob of vaxinn Famous and fair | 
vollum héri in the lofty fields, 

mér ok mjok fagr | Full grown in strength 
{+ mistilteinn. the mistletoe stood. 


Baldr: The death of Baldr, the son of Othin and Frigg, was the first of the great disasters to 
the gods. The story is fully told by Snorri. Frigg had demanded of all created things, saving 
only the mistletoe, which she thought too weak to be worth troubling about, an oath that 
they would not harm Baldr. Thus it came to be a sport for the gods to hurl weapons at 
Baldr, who, of course, was totally unharmed thereby. Loki, the trouble-maker, brought the 
mistletoe to Baldr’s blind brother, Hoth, and guided his hand in hurling the twig. Baldr 
was Slain, and grief came upon all the gods. Cf. Baldrs Draumar. 


33. Varb af meibi | From the branch which seemed | 
er mér syndisk, so slender and fair 
harmflaug héttlig: | Came a harmful shaft | 
Hobr nam skjota; that Hoth should hurl; 
Baldrs brobir vas | But the brother of Baldr | 
of borinn snimma, was born ere long, 
sa nam Obins sunr | And one night old | 
einnzttr vega. fought Othin’s son. 


The lines in this and the following stanza have been combined in various ways by editors, 
lacunae having been freely conjectured, but the manuscript version seems clear enough. 
The brother of Baldr: Vali, whom Othin begot expressly to avenge Baldr’s death. The day 
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after his birth he fought and slew Hoth. 


34. bd hendr &va | His hands he washed not, | 
né hofob kembbi, his hair he combed not, 
abr bar a bal | Till he bore to the bale-blaze | 
Baldrs andskota; Baldr’s foe. 
en Frigg of grét | But in Fensalir | 
i Fensolum did Frigg weep sore 
vo Valhallar: | For Valhall’s need: | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


Frigg: Othin’s wife. Some scholars have regarded her as a solar myth, calling her the sun- 
goddess, and pointing out that her home in Fensalir (“the sea-halls”) symbolizes the daily 
setting of the sun beneath the ocean horizon. 


35. Hapt sak liggja | One did I see | 
und hvera lundi in the wet woods bound, 
lzgjarns liki A lover of ill, | 
Loka apekkjan; and to Loki like; 
bar sitr Sigyn, | By his side does Sigyn | 
beygi of stinum sit, nor is glad 
ver vel gl¥yjup: | To see her mate: | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


The translation here follows the Regius version. The Hauksbok has the same final two lines, 
but in place of the first pair has, 


I know that Vali | his brother gnawed, 
With his bowels then | was Loki bound. 


(pa kna Vala | vigbond snia, 
heldr voru harbgor | hopt or bormum.) 


Many editors have followed this version of the whole stanza or have included these two 
lines, often marking them as doubtful, with the four from Regius. After the murder of Baldr, 
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the gods took Loki and bound him to a rock with the bowels of his son Narfi, who had just 
been torn to pieces by Loki’s other son, Vali. A serpent was fastened above Loki’s head, 
and the venom fell upon his face. Loki’s wife, Sigyn, sat by him with a basin to catch the 
venom, but whenever the basin was full, and she went away to empty it, then the venom 
fell on Loki again, till the earth shook with his struggles. “And there he lies bound till the 
end.” Cf. Lokasenna, concluding prose. 


36. 0 fellr austan | From the east there pours | 
of eitrdali through poisoned vales 
soxum ok sverbum: | With swords and daggers | 
Slibr heitir si. the river Slith. 


Stanzas 36-39 describe the homes of the enemies of the gods: the giants (36), the dwarfs 

(37), and the dead in the land of the goddess Hel (38-39). The Hauksbok version omits 
stanzas 36 and 37. Regius unites 36 with 37, but most editors have assumed a lacuna. Slith 
(“the Fearful”): a river in the giants’ home. The “swords and daggers” may represent the 
icy cold. 


37. Stop fyr norban, | Northward a hall | 

a Nipavollum in Nithavellir 

salr or golli | Of gold there rose | 
Sindra &ttar, for Sindri’s race; 

en annarr stob | And in Okolnir | 
a Okolni another stood, 

bjorsalr jotuns, | Where the giant Brimir | 
sa Brimir heitir. his beer-hall had. 


Nithavellir (“the Dark Fields”): a home of the dwarfs. Perhaps the word should be 
“Nithafjoll” (“the Dark Crags”). Sindri: the great worker in gold among the dwarfs. Okolnir 
(“the Not Cold”): possibly a volcano. Brimir: the giant (possibly Ymir) out of whose blood, 

according to stanza 9, the dwarfs were made; the name here appears to mean simply the 
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leader of the dwarfs. 


38. Sal sak standa | A hall I saw, | 
solu fjarri far from the sun, 
Nastrondu 4, | On Nastrond it stands, | 
norpr horfa dyrr; and the doors face north, 
fellu eitrdropar | Venom drops | 
inn of ljora, through the smoke-vent down, 
sa’s undinn salr | For around the walls 
orma hryggjum. do serpents wind. 


Stanzas 38 and 39 follow stanza 43 in the Hauksbok version. Snorri quotes stanzas 38, 39, 
40 and 41, though not consecutively. Nastrond (“Corpse-Strand”): the land of the dead, 
ruled by the goddess Hel. Here the wicked undergo tortures. Smoke vent: the phrase gives 
a picture of the Icelandic house, with its opening in the roof serving instead of a chimney. 


39. Sak bar vaba | I saw there wading 
bunga strauma through rivers wild 
menn meinsvara | Treacherous men | 
ok morbvarga and murderers too, 
[ok panns annars glepr | And workers of ill | 
eyrarunu]; with the wives of men; 
bar so Nibhoger | There Nithhogg sucked | 
nai framgengna, the blood of the slain, 
sleit vargr vera: And the wolf tore men; | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


The stanza is almost certainly in corrupt form. The third line is presumably an interpola- 
tion, and is lacking in most of the late, paper manuscripts. Some editors, however, have 
called lines 1-3 the remains of a full stanza, with the fourth line lacking, and lines 4-5 
the remains of another. The stanza depicts the torments of the two worst classes of crim- 
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inals known to Old Norse morality — oath-breakers and murderers. Nithhogg (“the Dread 
Biter”): the dragon that lies beneath the ash Yggdrasil and gnaws at its roots, thus symbol- 
izing the destructive elements in the universe; cf. Grimnismol, 32, 35. The wolf: presumably 
the wolf Fenrir, one of the children of Loki and the giantess Angrbotha (the others being 
Mithgarthsorm and the goddess Hel), who was chained by the gods with the marvelous 
chain Gleipnir, fashioned by a dwarf “out of six things: the noise of a cat’s step, the beards 
of women, the roots of mountains, the nerves of bears, the breath of fishes, and the spittle 
of birds.” The chaining of Fenrir cost the god Tyr his right hand; cf. stanza 44. 


40. Austr sat en aldna | The giantess old | 
i Jarnvibi in Ironwood sat, 
ok feddi bar | In the east, and bore | 
Fenris kindir; the brood of Fenrir; 
verpr af ollum | Among these one | 
einna nekkverr in monster’s guise 
tungls tjigari | Was soon to steal | 
i trolls hami. the moon from the sky. 


The Hauksbok version inserts after stanza 39 the refrain stanza 44, and puts stanzas 40 
and 41 between 27 and 21. With this stanza begins the account of the final struggle itself. 
The giantess: her name is nowhere stated, and the only other reference to Ironwood is in 
Grimnismol, 39, in this same connection. The children of this giantess and the wolf Fenrir 
are the wolves Skoll and Hati, the first of whom steals the sun, the second the moon. Some 
scholars naturally see here an eclipse myth. 


41. Fyllisk fjorvi | There feeds he full | 
feigra manna, on the flesh of the dead, 
rybr ragna sjot | And the home of the gods | 
raubum dreyra; he reddens with gore; 
svort verba solskin, | Dark grows the sun, | 
of sumur eptir and in summer soon 
vepr oll valynd: | Come mighty storms: | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 
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In the third line many editors omit the comma after “sun,” and put one after “soon,” making 
the two lines run: 


Dark grows the sun | in summer soon, 
Mighty storms— etc. 


Either phenomenon in summer would be sufficiently striking. 


42. Sat bar a haugi | On a hill there sat, | 

ok slo horpu and smote on his harp, 
gygjar hirpir, | Eggther the joyous, | 

| glabr Eggpér; the giants’ warder; 
gol of hgnum | Above him the cock | 

i gaglvipi in the bird-wood crowed, 
fagrraupr hani | Fair and red | 

sas Fjalarr heitir. did Fjalar stand. 


In the Hauksbok version stanzas 42 and 43 stand between stanzas 44 and 38. Eggther: this 
giant, who seems to be the watchman of the giants, as Heimdall is that of the gods and Surt 
of the dwellers in the fire-world, is not mentioned elsewhere in the poems. Fjalar: the cock 
whose crowing wakes the giants for the final struggle. 


43. Golofdsum | Then to the gods | 
Gollinkambi, crowed Gollinkambi, 
sa vekr holba | He wakes the heroes | 
at Herjafobrs; in Othin’s hall; 
en annarr gelr | And beneath the earth | 
fyr jorb nepan, does another crow, 
sotraupr hani | The rust-red bird | 
at solum Heljar. at the bars of Hel. 


Gollinkambi (“Gold-Comb”): the cock who wakes the gods and heroes, as Fjalar does the 
giants. The rust-red bird: the name of this bird, who wakes the people of Hel’s domain, is 
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nowhere stated. 


44. Geyr ni Garmr mjok | 
fyr Gnipahelli, 
festr mun slitna, | 
en freki rinna! 
figlb veitk frapa, | 
fram sék lengra 
umb ragna rgk | 


romm sigtiva. 


Now Garm howls loud | 
before Gnipahellir, 
The fetters will burst, | 
and the wolf run free; 
Much do I know, | 
and more can see 
Of the fate of the gods, | 
the mighty in fight. 


This is a refrain-stanza. In Regius it appears in full only at this point, but is repeated in 
abbreviated form before stanzas 50 and 59. In the Hauksbok version the full stanza comes 
first between stanzas 35 and 42, then, in abbreviated form, it occurs four times: before 
stanzas 45, 50, 55, and 59. In the Hauksbok line 3 runs: 


Farther I see | and more can say. 
(framm sé ek lengra, | fjolb kann ek segja.) 
Garm: the dog who guards the gates of Hel’s kingdom; cf. Baldrs Draumar, 2 ff., and Grimnis- 


mol, 44. Gniparhellir (“the Cliff-Cave”): the entrance to the world of the dead. The wolf: 
Fenrir; cf. stanza 39 and note. 


45. Brabr munu berjask | 


ok at bonum verbask, 


munu systrungar | 
sifjum spilla; 
hart’s i heimi, | 
hordomr mikill; 
[skeggjold, skalmold, | 
skildir ’u klofnir, 
vindold, vargold, | 
abr vergld steypisk;] 


Brothers shall fight | 

and fell each other, 
And sisters’ sons | 

shall kinship stain; 
Hard is it on earth, | 

with mighty whoredom; 
Axe-time, sword-time, | 

shields are sundered, 
Wind-time, wolf-time, | 


ere the world falls; 
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mun engi mabr | Nor ever shall men | 
oprum byrma. each other spare. 
From this point on through stanza 57 the poem is quoted by Snorri, stanza 49 alone being 


omitted. There has been much discussion as to the status of stanza 45. Lines 4 and 5 look 
like an interpolation. After line 5 the Hauksbok has a line running: 


The world resounds, | the witch is flying. 
(grundir gjalla, | gifr fljigandi.) 
Editors have arranged these seven lines in various ways, with lacunae freely indicated. 


Sisters’ sons: in all Germanic countries the relations between uncle and nephew were felt 
to be particularly close. 


46. Mims synir leika, | Fast move the sons | 
en mjotupr kyndisk of Mim, and fate 
at enu gamla | Is heard in the note | 
Gjallarhorni; of the Gjallarhorn; 
hott bl@ss Heimdallr, | Loud blows Heimdiall, | 
horn’s a lopti, the horn is aloft, 
hrébask allir | In fear quake all | 
a helvegum. who on Hel-roads are. 


Regius combines the first three lines of this stanza with lines 3, 2, and 1 of stanza 47 asa 
single stanza. Line 4, not found in Regius, is introduced from the Hauksbok version, where 
it follows line 2 of stanza 47. The sons of Mim: the spirits of the water. On Mim (or 
Mimir) cf. stanza 27 and note. Gjallarhorn: the “Shrieking Horn” with which Heimdall, the 
watchman of the gods, calls them to the last battle. 


47. Skelfr Yggdrasils | Yggdrasil shakes, | 
askr standandi, and shiver on high 
ymr aldit tré, | The ancient limbs, | 
en jotunn losnar; and the giant is loose; 
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mélir Opinn | To the head of Mim | 
vib Mims hofub, does Othin give heed, 
abr Surtar hann | But the kinsman of Surt | 
sefi of gleypir. shall slay him soon. 


In Regius lines 3, 2, and 1, in that order, follow stanza 46 without separation. Line 4 is 
not found in Regius, but is introduced from the Hauksbok version. Yggdrasil: cf. stanza 19 
and note, and Grimnismol, 29-35. The giant: Fenrir. The head of Mim: various myths were 
current about Mimir. This stanza refers to the story that he was sent by the gods with Honir 
as a hostage to the Wanes after their war (cf. stanza 21 and note), and that the Wanes cut 
off his head and returned it to the gods. Othin embalmed the head, and by magic gave it 
the power of speech, thus making Mimir’s noted wisdom always available. Of course this 
story does not fit with that underlying the references to Mimir in stanzas 27 and 29. The 
kinsman of Surt: the wolf Fenrir, who slays Othin in the final struggle; cf. stanza 53. Surt 
is the giant who rules the fire-world, Muspellsheim; cf. stanza 52. 


48. Hvat’s meb dsum? | How fare the gods? | 
Hvat’s meb olfum? how fare the elves? 
gnyr allr jotunheimr, | All Jotunheim groans, | 
esir’u a bingi; the gods are at council; 
stynja dvergar | Loud roar the dwarfs | 
fyr steindurum, by the doors of stone, 
veggbergs visir: | The masters of the rocks: | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


This stanza in Regius follows stanza 51; in the Hauksbok it stands, as here, after 47. Jotun- 
heim: the land of the giants. 


49. Geyr ni Garmr mjok | Now Garm howls loud | 
fyr Gnipahelli, before Gnipahellir, 
festr mun slitna, | The fetters will burst, | 

en freki rinna! and the wolf run free 
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fjglb veitk fraba, | Much do I know, | 
fram sek lengra and more can see 
umb ragna rok | Of the fate of the gods, | 
romm sigtiva. the mighty in fight. 


Identical with stanza 44. In the manuscripts it is here abbreviated. 


50. Hrymr ekr austan, | From the east comes Hrym | 
hefsk lind fyrir; with shield held high; 
snysk jormungandr | In giant-wrath | 
i jotunmobi; does the serpent writhe; 
ormr knyr unnir, | O’er the waves he twists, | 
en ari hlakkar, and the tawny eagle 
slitr nai nibfolr; | Gnaws corpses screaming; | 
Naglfar losnar. Naglfar is loose. 


Hrym: the leader of the giants, who comes as the helmsman of the ship Naglfar (line 4). 
The serpent: Mithgarthsorm, one of the children of Loki and Angrbotha (cf. stanza 39, note). 
The serpent was cast into the sea, where he completely encircles the land; cf. especially 
Hymiskvitha, passim. The eagle: the giant Hresvelg, who sits at the edge of heaven in 
the form of an eagle, and makes the winds with his wings; cf. Vafthruthnismol, 37, and 
Skirnismol, 27. Naglfar: the ship which was made out of dead men’s nails to carry the 
giants to battle. 


51. Kjall ferr norpan; | O’er the sea from the north | 
koma munu Heljar there sails a ship 
of log l¥pir, | With the people of Hel, | 
en Loki styrir; at the helm stands Loki; 
fara fiflmegir | After the wolf | 
meb freka allir, do wild men follow, 
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beim es brobir | 


Byleists 1 for. 


And with them the brother | 
of Byleist goes. 


North: a guess; the manuscripts have “east,” but there seems to be a confusion with stan- 
za 50, line 1. People of Hel: the manuscripts have “people of Muspell,” but these came over 
the bridge Bifrost (the rainbow), which broke beneath them, whereas the people of Hel 
came in a ship steered by Loki. The wolf: Fenrir. The brother of Byleist: Loki. Of Byleist (or 
Byleipt) no more is known. 


52. Surtr ferr sunnan | Surt fares from the south | 


meh sviga levi, with the scourge of branches, 
The sun of the battle-gods | 


sol valtiva; shone from his sword; 


skinn af sverpi | 


grjotbjorg gnata, | The crags are sundered, | 


en gifr hrata, the giant-women sink, 


troba halir helveg, | The dead throng Hel-way, | 


en himinn klofnar. and heaven is cloven. 


Surt: the ruler of the fire-world. The scourge of branches: fire. This is one of the relatively 
rare instances in the Eddic poems of the type of poetic diction which characterizes the 
skaldic verse. 


53. ba komr Hlinar | Now comes to Hin | 


harmr annarr fram, yet another hurt, 
es Obinn ferr | When Othin fares | 

vip ulf vega, to fight with the wolf, 
en bani Belja | And Beli’s fair slayer | 


bjartr at Surti: seeks out Surt, 


ba mun Friggjar | For there must fall | 


falla angan. the joy of Frigg. 
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Hlin: apparently another name for Frigg, Othin’s wife. After losing her son Baldr, she is 
fated now to see Othin slain by the wolf Fenrir. Beli’s slayer: the god Freyr, who killed the 
giant Beli with his fist; cf. Skirnismol, 16 and note. On Freyr, who belonged to the race 


of the Wanes, and was the brother of Freyja, see especially Skirnismol, passim. The Joy of 
Frigg: Othin. 


54. Komr enn mikli| Then comes Sigfather’s | 
mogr Sigfopur, mighty son, 
Vibarr, vega | Vithar, to fight | 
at valdyri; with the foaming wolf; 
ltr megi hveprungs | In the giant’s son | 
mund of standa does he thrust his sword 
hjor til hjarta: | Full to the heart: | 
ba’s hefnt fopur. his father is avenged. 


As quoted by Snorri the first line of this stanza runs: 
Fares Othin’s son | to fight with the wolf. 
(Gengr Obins son(r) | vib ulf vega.) 
Sigfather (“Father of Victory”): Othin. His son, Vithar, is the silent god, famed chiefly for his 


great shield, and his strength, which is little less than Thor’s. He survives the destruction. 
The giant’s son: Fenrir. 


55. Komr enn m@ri | Hither there comes | 
mogr Hlopynjar; the son of Hlothyn, 
ginn lopt yfir | The bright snake gapes | 
libr frann neban to heaven above; 
gener Obins sunr | Against the serpent | 
ormi mgta. goes Othin’s son. 


This and the following stanza are clearly in bad shape. In Regius only lines I and 4 are found, 
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combined with stanza 56 as a single stanza. Line 1 does not appear in the Hauksbok version, 
the stanza there beginning with line 2. Snorri, in quoting these two stanzas, omits 55, 2— 
4, and 56, 3, making a single stanza out of 55, 1, and 56, 4, 2, 1, in that order. Moreover, 
the Hauksbok manuscript at this point is practically illegible. The lacuna (line 3) is, of 
course, purely conjectural, and all sorts of arrangements of the lines have been attempted 
by editors. Hlothyn: another name for Jorth (“Earth”), Thor’s mother; his father was Othin. 
The snake: Mithgarthsorm; cf. stanza 50 and note. Othin’s son: Thor. The fourth line in 
Regius reads “against the wolf,” but if this line refers to Thor at all, and not to Vithar, the 
Hauksbok reading, “serpent,” is correct. 


56. Drepr af mopi | In anger smites | 
mibgarps véur; the warder of earth, — 
munu halir allir | Forth from their homes | 
heimstob rypja; must all men flee; 
gener fet niu | Nine paces fares | 
Fjorgynjar burr the son of Fjorgyn, 
neppr fra nabri | And, slain by the serpent, | 
nibs okvipnum. fearless he sinks. 


The warder of earth: Thor. The son of Fjorgyn: again Thor, who, after slaying the serpent, 
is overcome by his venomous breath, and dies. Fjorgyn appears in both a masculine and 
a feminine form. In the masculine it is a name for Othin; in the feminine, as here and in 
Harbarthsljoth, 56, it apparently refers to Jorth. 


57. Soltér sortna, | The sun turns black, | 

sigr fold i mar, earth sinks in the sea, 
hverfa af himni | The hot stars down | 

heibar stjornur; from heaven are whirled; 
geisar eimi | Fierce grows the steam | 

ok aldrnari, and the life-feeding flame, 
leikr h6r hiti | Till fire leaps high | 

vip himin sjalfan. about heaven itself. 
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With this stanza ends the account of the destruction. 


58. Geyr ni Garmr mjgk | Now Garm howls loud | 
fyr Gnipahelli, before Gnipahellir, 
festr mun slitna, | The fetters will burst, 
en freki rinna! and the wolf run free: 
fjglb veitk fraba, | Much do I know, | 
fram sék lengra and more can see 
umb ragna rgk | Of the fate of the gods, 
romm sigtiva. the mighty in fight. 


Again the refrain-stanza (cf. stanza 44 and note), abbreviated in both manuscripts, as in 
the case of stanza 49. It is probably misplaced here. 


59. Sek upp koma | Now do I see 
Qpru sinni the earth anew 
jorp or &gi | Rise all green | 
ipjagrona; from the waves again; 
falla forsar, | The cataracts fall, | 
flygr orn yfir, and the eagle flies, 
sas a fjalli | And fish he catches | 
fiska veipir. beneath the cliffs. 


Here begins the description of the new world which is to rise out of the wreck of the old 
one. It is on this passage that a few critics have sought to base their argument that the 
poem is later than the introduction of Christianity (circa 1000), but this theory has never 
seemed convincing (cf. introductory note). 


60. Finnask &sir The gods in Ithavoll 


a Ipavelli meet together, 
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ok of moldbinur | Of the terrible girdler | 
mottkan doma, of earth they talk, 
ok minnask bar | And the mighty past | 
a megindoma they call to mind, 
ok 4 Fimbult¥s | And the ancient runes | 
fornar riinar. of the Ruler of Gods. 


The third line of this stanza is not found in Regius. Ithavoll: cf. stanza ’7 and note. The girdler 
of earth: Mithgarthsorm:, who, lying in the sea, surrounded the land. The Ruler of Gods: 
Othin. The runes were both magic signs, generally carved on wood, and sung or spoken 
charms. 


61. bar munu eptir | In wondrous beauty | 
undrsamligar once again 
gollnar toflur | Shall the golden tables | 
i grasi finnask stand mid the grass, 
bérs i ardaga | Which the gods had owned | 
attar hofpu. in the days of old, 


The Hauksbok version of the first two lines runs: 


The gods shall find there, | wondrous fair, 
The golden tables | amid the grass. 


No lacuna (line 4) is indicated in the manuscripts. Golden tables: cf. stanza 8 and note. 


62. Munu osanir | Then fields unsowed | 
akrar vaxa, bear ripened fruit, 
bols mun alls batna, | All ills grow better, | 
mun Baldr koma; and Baldr comes back; 
bua Hopr ok Baldr | Baldr and Hoth dwell | 
Hropts sigtoptir, in Hropt’s battle-hall, 
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vé valtiva: | And the mighty gods: | 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 
Baldr: cf. stanza 32 and note. Baldr and his brother, Hoth, who unwittingly slew him at 


Loki’s instigation, return together, their union being a symbol of the new age of peace. 
Hropt: another name for Othin. His “battle-hall” is Valhall. 


63. ba kna H@nir | Then Honir wins | 
hlautvib kjosa the prophetic wand, 
ok burir bygeva | And the sons of the brothers | 
brapra Tveggja of Tveggi abide 
vindheim viban: | In Vindheim now: 
vitub enn eba hvat? would you know yet more? 


No lacuna (line 2) indicated in the manuscripts. Honir: cf. stanza 18 and note. In this 
new age he has the gift of foretelling the future. Tveggi (“The Twofold”): another name for 
Othin. His brothers are Vili and Ve (cf. Lokasenna, 26, and note). Little is known of them, 
and nothing, beyond this reference, of their sons. Vindheim (“Home of the Wind”): heaven. 


64. Sal sék standa | More fair than the sun, | 

solu fegra, a hall I see, 

golli bakpan, | Roofed with gold, | 
a Gimlet?: on Gimle it stands; 

bar skulu dyggvar | There shall the righteous | 
drottir byggva rulers dwell, 

ok of aldrdaga | And happiness ever | 
ynbis njota. there shall they have. 


This stanza is quoted by Snorri. Gimle: Snorri makes this the name of the hall itself, while 
here it appears to refer to a mountain on which the hall stands. It is the home of the happy, 
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as opposed to another hall, not here mentioned, for the dead. Snorri’s description of this 
second hall is based on Voluspo, 38, which he quotes, and perhaps that stanza properly 
belongs after 64. 


65. Komr enn riki | There comes on high, | 
at regindomi all power to hold, 
oflugr ofan | A mighty lord, | 


sas ollu répr. all lands he rules. 


This stanza is not found in Regius, and is probably spurious. No lacuna is indicated in the 
Hauksbok version, but late paper manuscripts add two lines, running: 


Rule he orders, | and rights he fixes, 
Laws he ordains | that ever shall live. 


(semr hann doma | ok sakar leggr 
véskgp setr | baus vesa skulu) 


The name of this new ruler is nowhere given, and of course the suggestion of Christianity 
is unavoidable. It is not certain, however, that even this stanza refers to Christianity, and 
if it does, it may have been interpolated long after the rest of the poem was composed. 


66. Komr enn dimmi | 
dreki fljagandi, 
nabr frann neban | 
fra Nipafjollum; 
bersk i fjoprum | 
— flygr voll yfir— 
Niphoger nai: | 


nu mun sekkvask. 


From below the dragon | 
dark comes forth, 
Nithhogg flying | 
from Nithafjoll; 
The bodies of men on | 
his wings he bears, 
The serpent bright: | 


but now must I sink. 


This stanza, which fits so badly with the preceding ones, may well have been interpolated. 
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It has been suggested that the dragon, making a last attempt to rise, is destroyed, this event 
marking the end of evil in the world. But in both manuscripts the final half-line does not 
refer to the dragon, but, as the gender shows, to the Volva herself, who sinks into the 
earth; a sort of conclusion to the entire prophecy. Presumably the stanza (barring the last 
half-line, which was probably intended as the conclusion of the poem) belongs somewhere 
in the description of the great struggle. Nithhogg: the dragon at the roots of Yggdrasil; 
cf. stanza 39 and note. Nithafjoll (“the Dark Crags”); nowhere else mentioned. Must I: the 
manuscripts have “must she.” 
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Introductory Note 


This poem follows the Voluspo in the Codex Regius, but is preserved in no other manuscript. 
The first stanza is quoted by Snorri, and two lines of stanza 84 appear in one of the sagas. 

In its present shape it involves the critic of the text in more puzzles than any other of 
the Eddic poems. Without going in detail into the various theories, what happened seems 
to have been somewhat as follows. There existed from very early times a collection of 
proverbs and wise counsels, which were attributed to Othin just as the Biblical proverbs 
were to Solomon. This collection, which presumably was always elastic in extent, was 
known as “The High One’s Words,” and forms the basis of the present poem. To it, however, 
were added other poems and fragments dealing with wisdom which seemed by their nature 
to imply that the speaker was Othin. Thus a catalogue of runes, or charms, was tacked on, 
and also a set of proverbs, differing essentially in form from those comprising the main 
collection. Here and there bits of verse more nearly narrative crept in; and of course the 
loose structure of the poem made it easy for any reciter to insert new stanzas almost at will. 
This curious miscellany is what we now have as the Hovamol. 

Five separate elements are pretty clearly recognizable: (1) the Hovamol proper (stan- 

zas 1-80), a collection of proverbs and counsels for the conduct of life; (2) the Loddfafnismol 
(stanzas 111-138), a collection somewhat similar to the first, but specific ally addressed to a 

certain Loddfafnir; (3) the Ljothatal (stanzas 147-165), a collection of charms; (4) the love- 
story of Othin and Billing’s daughter (stanzas 96-102), with an introductory dissertation 

on the faithlessness of women in general (stanzas 81-95), which probably crept into the 

poem first, and then pulled the story, as an apt illustration, after it; (5) the story of how 
Othin got the mead of poetry— the draught which gave him the gift of tongues — from 

the maiden Gunnloth (stanzas 103-110). There is also a brief passage (stanzas 139-146) 
telling how Othin won the runes, this passage being a natural introduction to the Ljothatal, 

and doubtless brought into the poem for that reason. 

It is idle to discuss the authorship or date of such a series of accretions as this. Parts of 
it are doubtless among the oldest relics of ancient Germanic poetry; parts of it may have 
originated at a relatively late period. Probably, however, most of its component elements 
go pretty far back, although we have no way of telling how or when they first became 
associated. 

It seems all but meaningless to talk about “interpolations” in a poem which has devel- 
oped almost solely through the process of piecing together originally unrelated odds and 
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ends. The notes, therefore, make only such suggestions as are needed to keep the main 
divisions of the poem distinct. 

Few gnomic collections in the world’s literary history present sounder wisdom more 
tersely expressed than the Hovamol. Like the Book of Proverbs it occasionally rises to lofty 
heights of poetry. If it presents the worldly wisdom of a violent race, it also shows noble 
ideals of loyalty, truth, and unfaltering courage. 


1.  Gattir allar, | Within the gates 
abr gangi fram, ere aman shall go, 
umb skobask skyli, [Full warily let him watch,] 
umb skygansk skyli; Full long let him look about him; 
bvit ovist es, | For little he knows | 
hvar ovinir where a foe may lurk, 
sitja a fleti fyrir. And sit in the seats within. 


This stanza is quoted by Snorri, the second line being omitted in most of the Prose Edda 
manuscripts. 


2. Gefendr heilir! | Hail to the giver! | 
gestr’s inn kominn; a guest has come; 
hvar skal sitja sja? Where shall the stranger sit? 
mjok es brapr | Swift shall he be who, | 
sas 4 brondum skal with swords shall try 
sins of freista frama. The proof of his might to make. 


Probably the first and second lines had originally nothing to do with the third and fourth, 
the last two not referring to host or guest, but to the general danger of backing one’s views 
with the sword. 


3. Eldses borf | Fire he needs | 
beims inn es kominn who with frozen knees 
auk a kné kalinn; Has come from the cold without; 
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matar ok vaba | 
es manni borf 


peims hefr of fjall farit. 


Vatns es borf | 

beims til verpar komr 
berru ok bjoplapar, 
gobs of abis | 

ef ser geta mé&tti 


orp, ok endrbegu. 


Vits es borf | 

beims viba ratar, 
dzlt es heima hvat; 
at augabragbi | 

verpr sas etki kann 


auk me} snotrum sitr. 


At hyggjandi sinni 

skylit mabr hrdsinn vesa, 
heldr g&tinn at gebi; 
bas horskr ok bogull | 

komr heimisgarba til, 
sjaldan verpr viti vorum. 
[pvit obrigpra vin | 

fer mapr aldrigi, 


an mannvit mikit.] 


Food and clothes | 
must the farer have, 


The man from the mountains come. 


Water and towels | 

and welcoming speech 
Should he find who comes to the feast; 
If renown he would get, | 

and again be greeted, 


Wisely and well must he act. 


Wits must he have | 
who wanders wide, 
But all is easy at home; 
At the witless man 
the wise shall wink 


When among such men he sits. 


A man shall not boast | 
of his keenness of mind, 
But keep it close in his breast; 
To the silent and wise | 
does ill come seldom 
When he goes as guest to a house; 
[For a faster friend | 
one never finds 


Than wisdom tried and true.]| 
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Lines 5 and 6 appear to have been added to the stanza. 


7; 


Enn vari gestr, | 

es til verpar komr, 
bunnu hljopi begir, 
eyrum hlypir, | 


en augum skobar: 


sva nysisk fropra hverr fyrir. 


Hinn es séll | 

es sér of getr 
lof ok liknstafi; 
ddélla’s vit | 

es mapr eiga skal 


annars brjostum 1. 


[Sa es sell | 

es sjalfr of a 
lof ok vit meban lifir, 
bvit ill rob | 

hefr mabr opt begit 


annars brjostum 6r.] 


10. Byrpi betri | 


berra mabr brautu at, 


an sé mannvit mikit; 


The knowing guest | 
who goes to the feast, 

In silent attention sits; 

With his ears he hears, | 
with his eyes he watches, 


Thus wary are wise men all. 


Happy the one | 
who wins for himself 
Favor and praises fair; 
Less safe by far | 
is the wisdom found 
That is hid in another’s heart. 


Happy the man | 

who has while he lives 
Wisdom and praise as well, 
For evil counsel | 

aman full oft 


Has from another’s heart. 


A better burden | 
may no man bear 


For wanderings wide than wisdom; 
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aupi betra | 
bykkir pat i okunnum stab, 


slikt es valaps vera. 


11. Byrpi betri | 

berra mabr brautu at, 
an sé manvit mikit; 
vegnest verra | 

vegra hann velli at, 


an sé ofdrykkja ols. 


12. Esasva gott, | 

sem gott kveba, 
gl alda sunum, 
bvit féra veit, | 

es fleira drekkr, 


sins til gebs gumi. 


It is better than wealth | 
on unknown ways, 


And in grief a refuge it gives. 


A better burden | 

may no man bear 
For wanderings wide than wisdom; 
Worse food for the journey 

he brings not afield 


Than an over-drinking of ale. 


Less good there lies | 
than most believe 

In ale for mortal men; 

For the more he drinks 
the less does man 


Of his mind the mastery hold. 


Some editors have combined this stanza in various ways with the last two lines of stanza 11, 
as in the manuscript the first two lines of the latter are abbreviated, and, if they belong 
there at all, are presumably identical with the first two lines of stanza 10. 


13. Ominnis hegri heitir | 
sas of olprum brumir, 
hann stelr gebi guma; 
bess fugls fjoprum | 
ek fjotrapr vask 


i garpi Gunnlabar. 


Over beer the bird | 
of forgetfulness broods, 
And steals the minds of men; 
With the heron’s feathers | 
fettered I lay 


And in Gunnloth’s house was held. 
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The heron: the bird of forgetfulness, referred to in line 1. Gunnloth: the daughter of the 
giant Suttung, from whom Othin won the mead of poetry. For this episode see stanzas 104— 


110. 


14. Olr ek varp, | 
varp ofrolvi 
at ens froba Fjalars 
bvi’s olpr bazt, | 
at aptr of heimtir 


hverr sitt geb gumi. 


Drunk I was, | 

I was dead-drunk, 
When with Fjalar wise I was; 
Tis the best of drinking | 

if back one brings 


His wisdom with him home. 


Fjalar: apparently another name for Suttung. This stanza, and probably 13, seem to have 


been inserted as illustrative. 


15. bagalt ok hugalt 
skyli pjopans barn 
ok vigdjarft vesa; 
glapr ok reifr | 
skyli gumna hverr, 


unz sinn bipr bana. 


16. Osnjallr mabr | 
hyggsk munu ey lifa, 
ef vib vig varask, 
en elli gefr | 
honum engi frib, 
pot honum geirar gefi. 


The son of a king | 

shall be silent and wise, 
And bold in battle as well: 
Bravely and gladly | 

a man shall go, 


Till the day of his death is come. 


The sluggard believes | 
he shall live forever, 
If the fight he faces not; 
But age shall not grant him 
the gift of peace, 
Though spears may spare his life. 
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17. Kopir afglapi, | 
es til kynnis komr, 
bylsk hann umb eba brumir; 
alt es senn, 


ef hann sylg of getr 
uppi geb guma. 


18. Sad einn veit | 
es viba ratar 
auk hefr fjglb of farit, 
hverju gebi | 
styrir gumna hverr 


sas vitandi ’s vits. 


19. Haldit mabr 4 keri, | 
drekki po at hofi mjob, 
méli barft epa begi; 
okynnis hess | 
var bik engi mapr, 


at bt gangir snimma at sofa. 


20. Grdpugr halr, | 
nema gebs viti, 
etr ser aldrtrega; 
opt fer hlagis, 
es meb horskum komr, 


manni heimskum magi. 


The fool is agape | 

when he comes to the feast, 
He stammers or else is still; 
But soon if he gets | 

a drink is it seen 


What the mind of the man is like. 


He alone is aware | 

who has wandered wide, 
And far abroad has fared, 
How great a mind 

is guided by him 
That wealth of wisdom has. 


Shun not the mead, | 

but drink in measure; 
Speak to the point or be still; 
For rudeness none | 

shall rightly blame thee 
If soon thy bed thou seekest. 


The greedy man, | 

if his mind be vague, 
Will eat till sick he is; 
The vulgar man, | 

when among the wise, 


To scorn by his belly is brought. 
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21. 


22; 


23. 


24. 


Hjarpir bat vitu, | 

ner bézr heim skulu, 
ok ganga ba af grasi; 
en Osvibr mabr 

kann évagi 


sins of mal maga. 


Vesall mabr | 
ok illa skapi 
hlér at hvivetna; 
hitki hann veit, | 
es hann vita pyrfti, 


at hann esa vamma vanr. 


Osvibr mabr 

vakir of allar nztr 
ok hyggr at hvivetna; 
ba es mobr | 

es at morni komr, 


allt es vil sem vas. 


Osnotr mabr | 

hyger sér alla vesa 
viphlajendr vini; 
hitki hann fir, | 

bot of hann far lesi, 


ef meh snotrum sitr. 


The herds know well | 

when home they shall fare, 
And then from the grass they go; 
But the foolish man | 

his belly’s measure 


Shall never know aright. 


A paltry man | 

and poor of mind 
At all things ever mocks; 
For never he knows, | 

what he ought to know, 


That he is not free from faults. 


The witless man | 

is awake all night, 
Thinking of many things; 
Care-worn he is | 

when the morning comes, 


And his woe is just as it was. 


The foolish man | 
for friends all those 
Who laugh at him will hold; 
When among the wise 
he marks it not 
Though hatred of him they speak. 
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25. Osnotr mabr The foolish man | 
hyger sér alla vesa for friends all those 
viphlajendr vini; Who laugh at him will hold; 
ba bat fibr, But the truth when he comes | 
es at bingi komr, to the council he learns, 
at a formélendr faa. That few in his favor will speak. 


The first two lines are abbreviated in the manuscript, but are doubtless identical with the 
first two lines of stanza 24. 


26. Osnotr mabr | An ignorant man | 
bykkisk allt vita, thinks that all he knows, 
ef 4 ser I vO veru; When he sits by himself in a corner; 
hitki hann veit, | But never what answer | 
hvat hann skal vib kveba, to make he knows, 
ef hans freista firar. When others with questions come. 
27. Osnotr mapr, | A witless man, | 
es mep aldir komr, when he meets with men, 
bat es bazt at begi; Had best in silence abide; 
engi bat veit, | For no one shall find | 
at hann etki kann, that nothing he knows, 
nema hann méii til mart. If his mouth is not open too much. 
[veita mabr | [But a man knows not, 
hinns vetki veit, if nothing he knows, 
pot hann m@ili til mart.] When his mouth has been open too 
much. | 
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The last two lines were probably added as a commentary on lines 3 and 4. 


28. Frodbr sa pykkisk | 
es fregna kann 
auk segja et sama; 
eyvitu leyna | 
megu yta synir 


bvis gengr of guma. 


29. Srna mé&lir 
sas éva begir 
stablausu stafi; 
hrapmélt tunga, | 
nema haldendr eigi, 


opt sér ogott of gelr. 


30. At augabragbi | 
skala mapr annan hafa, 
pot til kynnis komi; 
marer ba fropr bykkisk, | 


ef hann freginn esat, 


ok nai hann burrfjallr pruma. 


31. Frobr bykkisk | 
sas flotta tekr 
gestr at gest hepinn; 


Wise shall he seem | 

who well can question, 
And also answer well; 
Nought is concealed | 

that men may say 


Among the sons of men. 


Often he speaks | 
who never is still 
With words that win no faith; 
The babbling tongue, | 
if a bridle it find not, 
Oft for itself sings ill. 


In mockery no one | 

a man shall hold, 
Although he fare to the feast; 
Wise seems one oft, | 

if nought he is asked, 
And safely he sits dry-skinned. 


Wise a guest holds it | 
to take to his heels, 


When mock of another he makes; 
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2. 


33. 


34. 


veita gorla | 


sas of verpi glissir, 


pot meh gromum glami. 


Gumnar margir 
erusk gagnhollir, 
en at virbi vrekask; 
aldar rég | 
bat mun & vesa, 


orir gestr vib gest. 


Arliga verpar | 

skyli mabr opt faa, 
né on til kynnis komi: 
sitr ok snopir, | 

ltr sem solginn sé, 


ok kann fregna at fou. 


Afhvarf mikit | 
es til ills vinar 
pot a4 brautu bui, 
en til gobs vinar | 
liggja gagnvegir, 
bot sé firr farinn. 


But little he knows | 
who laughs at the feast, 
Though he mocks in the midst of his 


foes. 


Friendly of mind 

are many men, 
Till feasting they mock at their friends; 
To mankind a bane | 

must it ever be 


When guests together strive. 


Oft should one make | 
an early meal, 
Nor fasting come to the feast; 
Else he sits and chews | 
as if he would choke, 
And little is able to ask. 


Crooked and far | 

is the road to a foe, 
Though his house on the highway be; 
But wide and straight 

is the way to a friend, 


Though far away he fare. 
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35. Ganga skal, | Forth shall one go, | 
skala gestr vesa nor stay as a guest 
ey i einum stab; In a single spot forever; 
ljafr verpr leibr Love becomes loathing | 
ef lengi sitr if long one sits 
annars fletjum a. By the hearth in another’s home. 
36. Bies betra, | Better a house, | 
bot bukot sé, though a hut it be, 
halr es heima hverr; A man is master at home; 
bot tvér geitr eigi | A pair of goats | 
ok taugreptan sal, and a patched-up roof 
bat’s bo betra an bon. Are better far than begging. 


The manuscript has “little” in place of “a hut” in line 1, but this involves an error in the 
initial-rhymes, and the emendation has been generally accepted. 


37. Bues betra, | Better a house, | 
bot bikot sé, though a hut it be, 
halr es heima hverr; A man is master at home; 
blopust’s hjarta | His heart is bleeding | 
beims bibja skal who needs must beg 
sér 1 mal hvert matar. When food he fain would have. 


Lines 1 and 2 are abbreviated in the manuscript, but are doubtless identical with the first 
two lines of stanza 56. 


38. Vodpnum sinum Away from his arms 


skala mapr velli 4 in the open field 
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feti ganga framarr, A man should fare not a foot; 
bvit Ovist’s at vita, | For never he knows | 
nér verpr a vegum iti when the need for a spear 
geirs of borf guma. Shall arise on the distant road. 
39. Fear sins | If wealth a man | 
es fengit hefr has won for himself, 
skylit mapr borf bola; Let him never suffer in need; 
opt sparir leipum Oft he saves for a foe | 
bats hefr ljufum hugat, what he plans for a friend, 
mart gengr verr an varer. For much goes worse than we wish. 


In the manuscript this stanza follows stanza 40. 


40. Fannkak mildan mann | None so free with gifts | 
eba sva matargoban, or food have I found 
at verit biggja begit, That gladly he took not a gift, 
eba sins fear | Nor one who so widely 
svagi gjoflan, scattered his wealth 
at leib sé laun ef begi. That of recompense hatred he had. 


The key-word in line 3 is missing in the manuscript, but editors have agreed in inserting a 
word meaning “generous.” 


41. Vdpnum ok vopum | Friends shall gladden each other | 
skulu vinir glebjask, with arms and garments, 
bat’s a sjolfum synst; As each for himself can see; 
vibrgefendr | Gift-givers’ friendships | 
erusk vinir lengst, are longest found, 
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ef bat bibr at verba vel. 


If fair their fates may be. 


In line 3 the manuscript adds “givers again” to “gift-givers.” 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


Vin sinum | 

skal mabr vinr vesa 
ok gjalda gjof vib gjof, 
hlatr vib hlatri 

skyli holbar taka, 


en lausung vib lygi. 


Vin sinum 

skal mabr vinr vesa, 
beim ok bess vin, 
en Ovinar sins | 

skyli engi mabr 


vinar vinr vesa. 


Veiztu, ef vin att | 
banns pu vel truir, 
ok vill af hgnum gott geta, 
gebi skalt vib bann blanda | 
ok gjofum skipta, 


fara at finna opt. 


Ef att annan | 


banns pi illa truir, 


To his friend a man | 
a friend shall prove, 
And gifts with gifts requite; 
But men shall mocking | 
with mockery answer, 
And fraud with falsehood meet. 


To his friend a man | 

a friend shall prove, 
To him and the friend of his friend; 
But never a man 

shall friendship make 


With one of his foeman’s friends. 


If a friend thou hast | 
whom thou fully wilt trust, 
And good from him wouldst get, 
Thy thoughts with his mingle, | 
and gifts shalt thou make, 
And fare to find him oft. 


If another thou hast | 
whom thou hardly wilt trust, 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


vill af honum bo gott geta, 

fagrt skalt vib bann méla, | 
en flatt hyggja 

ok gjalda lausung vib lygi. 


bat’s enn of bann | 


es bi illa truir 


ok bér’s grunr at hans gepi: 


hl&ja skalt vip beim | 
ok of hug méla, 


glik skulu gjold gjofum. 


Ungr vask forpum, | 
for ek einn saman, 
pa varbk villr vega; 
aubugr bottumk | 
es ek annan fann: 


mabr es manns gaman. 


Mildir, fraknir 
menn bazt lifa, 

sjaldan sit ala, 

en Osnjallr mapr | 
uggir hotvetna, 


sytir & gloger vib gjofum. 


Yet good from him wouldst get, 
Thou shalt speak him fair, | 

but falsely think, 
And fraud with falsehood requite. 


So is it with him 
whom thou hardly wilt trust, 
And whose mind thou mayst not know; 
Laugh with him mayst thou, | 
but speak not thy mind, 
Like gifts to his shalt thou give. 


Young was I once, | 

and wandered alone, 
And nought of the road I knew; 
Rich did I feel | 

when a comrade I found, 


For man is man’s delight. 


The lives of the brave | 
and noble are best, 
Sorrows they seldom feed; 
But the coward fear | 
of all things feels, 
And not gladly the niggard gives. 
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49. Vabir minar | 
gaf ek velli at 
tveim tremonnum; 
rekkar bat bottusk | 
es beir ript hofpu: 


neiss es nokkvibr halr. 


50. Hrernar boll | 
sus stendr borpi 4, 
hlyrat borkr né barr; 
sva es mabr 
sas manngi ann, 


hvat skal hann lengi lifa? 


51. Eldi heitari | 
brinnr mep illum vinum 
fripr fimm daga, 
en ba sloknar, | 
es enn sétti komr, 


ok versnar vinskapr allr. 


52. Mikit eitt | 
skala manni gefa, 
opt kaupir 1 litlu lof; 
meh holfum hleifi | 
ok mep hollu keri 
fengumk felaga. 


My garments once | 
in a field I gave 
To a pair of carven poles; 
Heroes they seemed | 
when clothes they had, 


But the naked man is nought. 


On the hillside drear | 

the fir-tree dies, 
All bootless its needles and bark; 
It is like a man | 

whom no one loves, — 


Why should his life be long? 


Hotter than fire 
between false friends 
Does friendship five days burn; 
When the sixth day comes | 
the fire cools, 
And ended is all the love. 


No great thing needs | 
a man to give, 
Oft little will purchase praise; 
With half a loaf 
and a half-filled cup 
A friend full fast I made. 
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53. Litilla sanda A little sand 
litilla s#va: has a little sea, 
litil eru geb guma; And small are the minds of men; 
bvi allir menn | Though all men are not | 
urbut jafnspakir, equal in wisdom, 
holf es old hvor. Yet half-wise only are all. 
54. Mebalsnotr | A measure of wisdom | 
skyli manna hverr, each man shall have, 
zva til snotr set; But never too much let him know; 
beim es fyrba | The fairest lives | 
fegrst at lifa, do those men live 
es vel mart vitut. Whose wisdom wide has grown. 
55. Mebalsnotr | A measure of wisdom | 
skyli manna hverr, each man shall have, 
zva til snotr set; But never too much let him know; 
pvit snotrs manns hjarta | For the wise man’s heart | 
verpr sjaldan glatt, is seldom happy, 
ef sa’s alsnotr es a. If wisdom too great he has won. 


Here and in stanza 56, the first pairs of lines are abbreviated in the manuscript. 


56. Mebalsnotr | A measure of wisdom | 
skyli manna hverr, each man shall have, 
zva til snotr sei; But never too much let him know; 
grlog sin | Let no man the fate | 
viti engi fyrir, before him see, 
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57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


beim’s sorgalausastr sefi. 


Brandr af brandi | 
brinnr unz brunninn es, 
funi kveykisk af funa; 
mabr manni | 
verpr af mali kupr, 
en til dalskr af dul. 


Ar skal risa | 

sas annars vill 
fe eba fjor hafa; 
liggjandi ulfr | 

sjaldan lér of getr 


né sofandi mabr sigr. 


Ar skal risa | 

sas a yrkjendr faa 
ok ganga sins verka 4 vit; 
mart of dvelr | 

banns of morgin sefr, 


halfr es aubr und hvotum. 


burra skiba | 
ok bakinna néfra, 


bess kann mapr mjot, 


For so is he freest from sorrow. 


A brand from a brand | 

is kindled and burned, 
And fire from fire begotten; 
And man by his speech | 

is known to men, 


And the stupid by their stillness. 


He must early go forth | 

who fain the blood 
Or the goods of another would get; 
The wolf that lies idle | 

shall win little meat, 


Or the sleeping man success. 


He must early go forth | 
whose workers are few, 
Himself his work to seek; 
Much remains undone 
for the morning-sleeper, 


For the swift is wealth half won. 


Of seasoned shingles | 
and strips of bark 
For the thatch let one know his need, 
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bess vibar | And how much of wood | 
es vinnask megi he must have for a month, 
mol ok misseri. Or in half a year he will use. 
61. bveginn ok mettr | Washed and fed 
ripi mapr pingi at, to the council fare, 
pot set véedr til vel; But care not too much for thy clothes; 
skua ok broka | Let none be ashamed | 
skammisk engi mabr, of his shoes and hose, 
né hests in heldr, Less still of the steed he rides, 
[pot hann hafit gopan.] [Though poor be the horse he has.] 


The fifth line is probably a spurious addition. 


62. Snapir ok gnapir, | When the eagle comes | 
es til svar komr, to the ancient sea, 
orn a aldinn mar; He snaps and hangs his head; 
sva es mabr | So is a man | 
es mep morgum kemr in the midst of a throng, 
ok a formélendr faa. Who few to speak for him finds. 


This stanza follows stanza 63 in the manuscript, but there are marks therein indicating the 
transposition. 


63. Fregna ok segja | To question and answer | 
skal fropra hverr, must all be ready 
sas vill heitinn horskr; Who wish to be known as wise; 
einn vita, | Tell one thy thoughts, | 
né annarr skal, but beware of two,— 
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bjob veit, ef prir ’t. All know what is known to three. 
64. Riki sitt | The man who is prudent 
skyli rapsnotra hverr a measured use 
hafa hofi 1; Of the might he has will make; 
ba bat fipr | He finds when among 
es meb fraknum komr, the brave he fares 
at engi’s einna hvatastr. That the boldest he may not be. 
65. 
orba beira, | Oft for the words | 
es mabr obrum segir, that to others one speaks 
opt hann gjold of getr. He will get but an evil gift. 


The manuscript indicates no lacuna (lines 1 and 2). Many editors have filled out the stanza 
with two lines from late paper manuscripts, the passage running: 


A man must be watchful | and wary as well, 
And fearful of trusting a friend. 


(g&tinn ok geyminn | skyli gumna hverr 
ok varr at vintrausti.) 


66. Mikilsti snimma | Too early to many | 
kvamk i marga stabi, a meeting I came, 
en til sib 1 suma; And some too late have I sought; 
ol vas drukkit, | The beer was all drunk, | 
sumt vas Olagat: or not yet brewed; 
hittira leibr i lip. Little the loathed man finds. 
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67. Hér ok hvar | To their homes men would bid | 
mundi mér heim of bobit, me hither and yon, 
ef byrftak at molungi mat If at meal-time I needed no meat, 
eba tvau ler hengi | Or would hang two hams | 
at ens trygeva vinar, in my true friend’s house, 
bars hafpak eitt etit. Where only one I had eaten. 
68. Eldr es baztr | Fire for men | 
mep yta sunum is the fairest gift, 
auk solar syn, And power to see the sun; 
heilyndi sitt | Health as well, | 
ef mabr hafa natr, if aman may have it, 
on vib lost at lifa. Anda life not stained with sin. 
69. Esat mabr alls vesall, | All wretched is no man, | 
bot sé illa heill; though never so sick; 
sumr’s af sunum séll, Some from their sons have joy, 
sumr af fréndum, | Some win it from kinsmen, | 
sumr af fé ornu, and some from their wealth, 
sumr af verkum vel. And some from worthy works. 
70. Betra’s lifpum | It is better to live | 


an sé olifpum, 
ey getr kvikr ku; 
eld sak upp brinna | 


than to lie a corpse, 
The live man catches the cow; 


I saw flames rise 


for the rich man’s pyre, 
And before his door he lay dead. 


aubgum manni fyrir, 


en iti vas daupr fyr durum. 
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The manuscript has “and a worthy life” in place of “than to lie a corpse” in line 1, but Rask 
suggested the emendation as early as 1818, and most editors have followed him. 


71. Haltr ribr hrossi, | The lame rides a horse, | 


72. Sunr es betri, | A son is better, | 
bot sé sib of alinn though late he be born, 
ept genginn guma; And his father to death have fared; 
sjaldan bautarsteinar | Memory-stones | 
standa brautu nér, seldom stand by the road 
nema reisi nibr at nib. Save when kinsman honors his kin. 
73. [Tveir’u eins herjar, Two make a battle, | 
tunga’s hofubs bani; the tongue slays the head; 
erumk i hepin hverjan | In each furry coat | 
handar véni.| a fist I look for. 
74. Nott verpr feginn | He welcomes the night 


hjorb rekr handarvanr, the handless is herdsman, 
daufr vegr ok dugir; The deaf in battle is bold; 
blindr es betri The blind man is better | 


an brendr sei, 


nytr mangi nas. 


sas nesti truir, 
[skammar’u skips raar] 


hverf es haustgrima; 


than one that is burned, 


No good can come of a corpse. 


whose fare is enough, 
[Short are the yards of a ship, ] 


Uneasy are autumn nights; 
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fjolb of viprir | Full oft does the weather | 
a fimm dogum, change in a week, 
en meira 4 manabi. And more in a month’s time. 


These (73-74) seven lines are obviously a jumble. The two lines of stanza 73 not only 
appear out of place, but the verse form is unlike that of the surrounding stanzas. In 74, the 
second line is clearly interpolated, and line I has little enough connection with lines 3, 4 
and 5. It looks as though some compiler (or copyist) had inserted here various odds and 
ends for which he could find no better place. 


75. Veita mapr | A man knows not, | 
hinns vetki veit: if nothing he knows, 
marer verpr af aupi of api; That gold oft apes begets; 
mabr es aubugr, | One man is wealthy | 
annarr Oaubugr, and one is poor, 
skylit pann vetkis vaa. Yet scorn for him none should know. 


The word “gold” in line 2 is more or less conjectural, the manuscript being obscure. The 
reading in line 4 is also doubtful. 


76. Fullar grindr | Among Fitjung’s sons | 
sak fyr Fitjungs sunum, saw I well-stocked folds, — 
nu bera vanarvol; Now bear they the beggar’s staff; 
sva es aubr | Wealth is as swift | 
sem augabragb, as a winking eye, 
hann es valtastr vina. Of friends the falsest it is. 


In the manuscript this stanza follows 78, the order being: 77, 78, 76, 80, 79, 81. Fitjung 
(“the Nourisher”): Earth. 
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77. Deyr fé, | Cattle die, | 
deyja frendr, and kinsmen die, 
deyr sjalfr et sama, And so one dies one’s self; 
en orpstirr | But a noble name | 
deyr aldrigi will never die, 
hveims sér gopan getr. If good renown one gets. 
78. Deyr fé, | Cattle die, | 
deyja frendr, and kinsmen die, 
deyr sjalfr et sama; And so one dies one’s self; 
ek veit einn | One thing now | 
at aldri deyr: that never dies, 
domr of dauban hvern. The fame of a dead man’s deeds. 
79. bat’s ba reynt, | Certain is that | 


es at runum spyrr, 
beims gorbu ginnregin 
ok fabi fimbulbulr, 
bat’s ba reynt | 

es at runum spyrt, 


ranum reginkunnum: 


ba hefr bazt ef begir. 


which is sought from runes, 
That the gods so great have made, 
And the Master-Poet painted; 


... of the race of gods: 


Silence is safest and best. 


This stanza is certainly in bad shape, and probably out of place here. Its reference to runes 
as magic signs suggests that it properly belongs in some list of charms like the Ljothatal 
(stanzas 147-165). The stanza-form is so irregular as to show either that something has been 
lost or that there have been interpolations. The manuscript indicates no lacuna; Gering fills 
out the assumed gap as follows: 


Certain is that which is sought from runes, 
The runes—, etc. 
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80. Osnotr mabr, | An unwise man, | 
ef eignask getr if a maiden’s love 
fe eba fljops munugh, Or wealth he chances to win, 
metnabr broask, | His pride will wax, | 
en manvit aldri, but his wisdom never, 
fram gengr hann drjigt i dul. Straight forward he fares in conceit. 
81. Atkveldi skal dag leyfa, | Give praise to the day at evening, | 
konu es brend es, to a woman on her pyre, 
mé&ki es reyndr es, | To a weapon which is tried, | 
mey es gefin es, to a maid at wed lock, 
is es yfir komr, | To ice when it is crossed, | 
ol es drukkit es. to ale that is drunk. 


With this stanza the verse-form, as indicated in the translation, abruptly changes to Mala- 
hattr. What has happened seems to have been something like this. Stanza 80 introduces the 
idea of man’s love for woman. Consequently some reciter or compiler (or possibly even a 
copyist) took occasion to insert at this point certain stanzas concerning the ways of women. 
Thus stanza 80 would account for the introduction of stanzas 81 and 82, which, in turn, 
apparently drew stanza 83 in with them. Stanza 84 suggests the fickleness of women, and 
is immediately followed — again with a change of verse-form— by a list of things equal- 
ly untrustworthy (stanzas 85-90). Then, after a few more stanzas on love in the regular 
measure of the Hovamol (stanza 91-95), is introduced, by way of illustration, Othin’s story 
of his adventure with Billing’s daughter (stanzas 96-102). Some such process of growth, 
whatever its specific stages may have been, must be assumed to account for the curious 
chaos of the whole passage from stanza 81 to stanza 102. 


82. I vindi skal vib hoggva, | When the gale blows hew wood, 
vepri a sjo roa, in fair winds seek the water; 
myrkri vip man spjalla, | Sport with maidens at dusk, | 
morg ’ru dags augu; for day’s eyes are many; 
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a skip skal skribar orka, | 
en a skjold til hlifar, 
mé&ki hoggs, | 


en mey til kossa. 


83. Vib eld skal ol drekka, | 
en 4 isi skriba, 
magran mar kaupa, | 
en meki saurgan, 
heima hest feita, | 


en hund a bui. 


84. Meyjar orpum | 
skyli manngi trua, 
né bvis kvepr kona; 


pvit 4 hverfanda hveli | 


voru beim hjortu skopup 


ok brigb i brjost of lagib. 


From the ship seek swiftness, | 
from the shield protection, 
Cuts from the sword, | 


from the maiden kisses. 


By the fire drink ale, | 

over ice go on skates; 
Buy a steed that is lean, | 

and a sword when tarnished, 
The horse at home fatten, | 


the hound in thy dwelling. 


A man shall trust not | 
the oath of a maid, 
Nor the word a woman speaks; 
For their hearts on a whirling | 
wheel were fashioned, 


And fickle their breasts were formed. 


Lines 3 and 4 are quoted in the Fostbrethrasaga. 


85. Brestanda boga, | 
brinnanda loga, 
ginanda ulfi, | 


galandi kroku, 


In a breaking bow | 
or a burning flame, 
A ravening wolf | 


or a croaking raven, 
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rytanda svini, | In a grunting boar, | 
rotlausum vibi, a tree with roots broken, 
vaxanda vagi, | In billowy seas | 
vellanda katli, or a bubbling kettle, 


Stanzas 85-88 and go are in Fornyrthislag, and clearly come from a different source from 
the rest of the Hovamol. 


86.  fljiganda fleini | In a flying arrow | 
fallandi boru, or falling waters, 
isi einnettum, In ice new formed | 
ormi hringlegnum, or the serpent’s folds, 
briibar bebmolum | In a bride’s bed-speech | 
eba brotnu sverbi, or a broken sword, 
bjarnar leiki | In the sport of bears | 
eba barni konungs, or in sons of kings, 
87. sjakum kalfi, | In a calf that is sick | 
sjalfraba bréli, or a stubborn thrall, 
volu vilméli, A flattering witch 
val nyfeldum— or a foe new slain. 


The stanza is doubtless incomplete. Some editors add from a late paper manuscript two 
lines running: 


Ina light, clear sky | or a laughing throng, 
In the bowl of a dog | or a harlot’s grief! 


(heiprikum himni, | hl@janda herra, 
hunda gelti | ok harmi skakju.) 
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88. 


brdpurbana sinum, | 
bot a brautu mati, 

hisi halfbrunnuz, | 
hesti alskjotum— 


pa’s jor onytr, | 


ef einn fotr brotnar— 


verpit mapr sva tryggr, | 


at bessu truf ollu. 


In a brother’s slayer, | 

if thou meet him abroad, 
In a half-burned house, | 

in a horse full swift — 
One leg is hurt | 

and the horse is useless — 
None had ever such faith | 


as to trust in them all. 


This stanza follows stanza 89 in the manuscript. Many editors have changed the order, for 
while stanza 89 is pretty clearly an interpolation wherever it stands, it seriously interferes 
with the sense if it breaks in between 87 and 88. 


89. 


90. 


Akri arsOnum | 
trui engi mabr 
né til snimma syni: 
vebr repr akri, 
en vit syni, 


htt es beira hvart. 


Sva’s fribr kvenna | 
es flatt hyggja, 
sem aki jo obryddum 

a isi holum, 
[teitum, tvévetrum, | 


ok sé tamr illa,| 


Hope not too surely | 
for early harvest, 

Nor trust too soon in thy son; 
The field needs good weather, 
the son needs wisdom, 

And oft is either denied. 


The love of women | 
fickle of will 

Is like starting o’er ice 
with a steed unshod, 

A two-year-old restive 


and little tamed, 
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91. 


92. 


93. 


eba i byr cpum 
beiti stjornlausu, 
eba skyli haltr henda | 
hrein i pafjalli. 


Bert nu malik, 
pvit ek b&pi veit, 


brigbr es karla hugr konum; 


ba ver fegrst mélum, | 
es ver flast hyggjum, 
bat tzlir horska hugi. 


Fagrt skal méla | 

ok fé bjopa 
sas vill fljops Ost faa, 
liki leyfa | 

ens ljOsa mans: 


sa fer es friar. 


Astar firna | 

skyli engi mabr 
annan aldrigi; 
opt fa a horskan, | 

es a heimskan né fa, 


lostfagrir litir. 


Or steering a rudderless 
ship in a storm, 
Or, lame, hunting reindeer | 


on slippery rocks. 


Clear now will I speak, | 

for I know them both, 
Men false to women are found; 
When fairest we speak, | 

then falsest we think, 


Against wisdom we work with deceit. 


Soft words shall he speak | 
and wealth shall he offer 
Who longs for a maiden’s love, 
And the beauty praise | 
of the maiden bright; 


He wins whose wooing is best. 


Fault for loving | 
let no man find 

Ever with any other; 

Oft the wise are fettered, | 
where fools go free, 


By beauty that breeds desire. 
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94. Eyvitar firna 
es mapr annan skal 
bess’s of margan gengr guma; 
heimska Or horskum | 
gorir holba sunu 


sa enn motki munr. 


95. Hugr einn bat veit, | 
es byr hjarta nr, 
einn’s hann sér of sefa; 
ong es sott verri 
hveim snotrum manni 


an ser ongu at una. 


96. bat ba reyndak, | 
es i reyri satk 
ok vettak mins munar; 
hold ok hjarta | 
vorumk en horska mér, 


peygi at heldr hana hefik. 


Fault with another | 

let no man find 
For what touches many a man; 
Wise men oft | 

into witless fools 


Are made by mighty love. 


The head alone knows | 

what dwells near the heart, 
A man knows his mind alone; 
No sickness is worse | 

to one who is wise 


Than to lack the longed-for joy. 


This found I myself, | 
when I sat in the reeds, 

And long my love awaited; 

As my life the maiden | 
wise I loved, 


Yet her I never had. 


Here begins the passage (stanzas 96-102) illustrating the falseness of woman by the story 
of Othin’s unsuccessful love affair with Billing’s daughter. Of this person we know nothing 
beyond what is here told, but the story needs little comment. 


97. Billings mey | 
ek fann bebjum a 


solhvita sofa; 


Billing’s daughter | 
I found on her bed, 


In slumber bright as the sun; 
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jarls ynbi | 
bottumk etki vesa, 


nema vib bat lik at lifa. 


98. “Auk nér aptni | 
skaltu, Opinn! koma, 
ef bi vill ber mzla man; 
allt eru dskop, | 
nema einir viti 


slikan lost saman.” 


99. Aptr ek hvarf | 
ok unna bottumk, 
visum vilja fra; 
hitt ek hugba, 
at ek hafa mynda 


gep hennar allt ok gaman. 


100. sva kvam ek n&st, | 
at en nyta vas 
vigdrott oll of vakin; 
meb brinnondum ljosum 
ok bornum vibi— 


sva vorumk vilstigr of vitapr. 


Empty appeared | 
an earl’s estate 
Without that form so fair. 


“Othin, again 
at evening come, 
If a woman thou wouldst win; 
Evil it were | 
if others than we 


Should know of such a sin.” 


Away I hastened, | 

hoping for joy, 
And careless of counsel wise; 
Well I believed | 

that soon I should win 


Measureless joy with the maid. 


So came I next | 

when night it was, 
The warriors all were awake; 
With burning lights | 

and waving brands 


I learned my luckess way. 
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101. Auk nér morni, | 
es ek vas enn of kominn, 
ba vas saldrott of sofin; 
grey eitt fannk ba | 
ennar gopu konu 


bundit bebjum 4. 


102. Morg es gdp mér, | 
ef gorva kannar, 
hugbrigp vip hali: 
ba bat reyndak, | 
es et rabspaka 
teygbak a flzrpir fljop; 
hdpungar hverrar | 
leitabi mer et horska man, 
ok hafbak bess vétki vifs. 


At morning then, 

when once more I came, 
And all were sleeping still, 
A dog found | 

in the fair one’s place, 


Bound there upon her bed. 


Many fair maids, | 

if a man but tries them, 
False to a lover are found; 
That did I learn | 

when I longed to gain 
With wiles the maiden wise; 
Foul scorn was my meed 

from the crafty maid, 


And nought from the woman I won. 


Rask adds at the beginning of this stanza two lines from a late paper manuscript, running: 


Few are so good | that false they are never 


To cheat the mind of a man. 


(Far er sva gopr, | at ei gora megi 


hugi brigba hals.) 


He makes these two lines plus lines 1 and 2 a full stanza, and line 3, 4, 5, and 6 a second 


stanza. 


103. Heima glabr gumi 
ok vib gesti reifr 


svibr skal of sik vesa; 


Though glad at home, 


and merry with guests, 


A man shall be wary and wise; 
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minnugr ok mélugr, | The sage and shrewd, | 
ef hann vill margfropr vesa, wide wisdom seeking, 
opt skal gobs geta; Must see that his speech be fair; 
fimbulfambi heitir | A fool is he named | 
sas fatt kann segja, who nought can say, 
pat’s Osnotrs abal. For such is the way of the witless. 


With this stanza the subject changes abruptly, and apparently the virtues of fair speech, 
mentioned in the last three lines, account for the introduction, from what source cannot be 
known, of the story of Othin and the mead of song (stanzas 104-110). 


104. Enn aldna jotun sottak, | I found the old giant, | 
nu emk aptr of kominn, now back have I fared, 
fatt gatk begjandi bar; Small gain from silence I got; 
morgum orbum | Full many a word, | 
méltak i minn frama my will to get, 
i Suttungs solum. I spoke in Suttung’s hall. 


The giant Suttung (“the old giant”) possessed the magic mead, a draught of which conferred 
the gift of poetry. Othin, desiring to obtain it, changed himself into a snake, bored his way 
through a mountain into Suttung’s home, made love to the giant’s daughter, Gunnloth, and 
by her connivance drank up all the mead. Then he flew away in the form of an eagle, 
leaving Gunnloth to her fate. While with Suttung he assumed the name of Bolverk (“the 
Evil-Doer”). 


105. Rata munn | The mouth of Rati 
létumk rims of fa made room for my passage, 
auk of grjot gnaga, And space in the stone he gnawed; 
yfir ok undir | Above and below | 
stobumk jotna vegir, the giants’ paths lay, 
sva hettak hofpi til. So rashly I risked my head. 
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Rati (“the Traveller”): the gimlet with which Othin bored through the mountain to reach 
Suttung’s home. 


106. Gunnlob gofumk | Gunnloth gave | 
gollnum stoli a on a golden stool 
drykk ens dyra mjabar; A drink of the marvelous mead; 
ill ipgjold | A harsh reward | 
letk hana eptir hafa did I let her have 
sins ens heila hugar, For her heroic heart, 
sins ens svara sefa. And her spirit troubled sore. 


Probably either the fourth or the fifth line is a spurious addition. 


107. Vel keypts litar The well-earned beauty 
hefk vel notit, well I enjoyed, 
fas es frobum vant; Little the wise man lacks; 
pvit Obrorir | So Othr6rir now | 
es nu upp kominn has up been brought 
a vé alda jabars. To the midst of the men of earth. 


Othrorir: here the name of the magic mead itself, whereas in stanza 141 it is the name of 
the vessel containing it. Othin had no intention of bestowing any of the precious mead 
upon men, but as he was flying over the earth, hotly pursued by Suttung, he spilled some 
of it out of his mouth, and in this way mankind also won the gift of poetry. 


108. Ifi rumk , | Hardly, methinks, | 
at verak enn kominn would I home have come, 
jotna gorbum or, And left the giants’ land, 
nema Gunnlabar nytak, | Had not Gunnloth helped me, | 
ennar gopu konu, the maiden good, 
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beirars logbumk arm yfir. 


109. Ens hindra dags | 
gengu hrimbursar 
[HOva rabs at fregna] 
Hova hollu 1; 
at Bolverki spurpbu, | 
ef veri meb bondum kominn 


eba hefbi Suttungr of soit. 


Whose arms about me had been. 


The day that followed, | 
the frost-giants came, 
[Some word of Hor to win,] 
And into the hall of Hor; 
Of Bolverk they asked, | 
were he back midst the gods, 
Or had Suttung slain him there? 


Hor: Othin (“the High One”). The frost-giants, Suttung’s kinsmen, appear not to have 
suspected Othin of being identical with Bolverk, possibly because the oath referred to in 
stanza 110 was an oath made by Othin to Suttung that there was no such person as Bolverk 
among the gods. The giants, of course, fail to get from Othin the information they seek 
concerning Bolverk, but Othin is keenly conscious of having violated the most sacred of 


oaths, that sworn on his ring. 


110. Baugeib Opinn 
hykk at unnit hafi, 
hvat skal hans trygbum trua? 
Suttung svikvinn 
hann lét sumbli fra 


ok gratta Gunnlgpu. 


111. Mal’s at pylja | 
bular stoli a: 


Urbar brunni at 


On his ring swore Othin | 
the oath, methinks; 
Who now his troth shall trust? 
Suttung’s betrayal 
he sought with drink, 
And Gunnloth to grief he left. 


It is time to chant | 
from the chanter’s stool: 


By the wells of Urth I was, 
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sak ok bagbak, | I saw and was silent, | 

sak ok hugbak, I saw and thought, 
hlyddak 4 Hova mol. And heard the speech of Hor. 
of rinar heyrpak dama, | [Of runes heard I words, | 

né of robum bogbu nor were counsels wanting, 
Hova hollu at, At the hall of Hor, 
Hova hollu 1; In the hall of Hor; 
heyrbak segja sva: Such was the speech I heard.] 


With this stanza begins the Loddfafnismol (stanzas 111-138). Loddfafnir is apparently a 

wandering singer, who, from his “chanter’s stool,” recites the verses which he claims to 

have received from Othin. Wells of Urth: cf. Voluspo, 19 and note. Urth (“the Past”) is one 

of the three Norns. This stanza is apparently in corrupt form, and editors have tried many 

experiments with it, both in rejecting lines as spurious and in rear ranging the words and 

punctuation. It looks rather as though the first four lines formed a complete stanza, and 

the last four had crept in later. The phrase translated “the speech of Hor” is “Hova mol,” 
later used as the title for the entire poem. 


112. ROpumk bér, Loddfafnir! | I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, and hear thou my rede, — 
njota mundu, ef nemr, Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
nott bi risat | Rise not at night, | 
nema 4 njosn seir save if news thou seekest, 
eba leitir per innan ut stabar. Or fain to the outhouse wouldst fare. 


Lines 1-3 are the formula, repeated (abbreviated in the manuscript) in most of the stanzas, 
with which Othin prefaces his counsels to Loddfafnir, and throughout this section, except 
in stanzas 111 and 138, Loddfafnir represents himself as simply quoting Othin’s words. The 
material is closely analogous to that contained in the first eighty stanzas of the poem. In 
some cases (e. g., stanzas 117, 119, 121, 126 and 130) the formula precedes a full four- 
line stanza instead of two (or three) lines. 
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113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
fjolkunnigri konu 
skalta 1 fabmi sofa, 
svat hon lyki pik lipum. 


Hon sva gorir, 

at bu gair eigi 
bings né bjobarmals; 
mat ii villat | 

né mannskis gaman, 


ferr bu sorgafullr at sofa. 


Robumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
annars konu | 
teyg ber aldrigi 


eyrarunu at. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 


bér munu gob, ef getr: 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Beware of sleep | 

on a witch’s bosom, 


Nor let her limbs ensnare thee. 


Such is her might 
that thou hast no mind 
For the council or meeting of men; 
Meat thou hatest, | 
joy thou hast not, 
And sadly to slumber thou farest. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Seek never to win 

the wife of another, 


Or long for her secret love. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
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a fjalli eba firbi 
ef bik fara tipir, 


fasktu at virpbi vel. 


117. ROpumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
illan mann | 
lattu aldrigi 
ohopp at bér vita, 
pvit af illum mannii | 
fer bi aldrigi 
gjold ens gopa hugar. 


118. Ofarla bita | 
ek sa einum hal 
orp illrar konu; 
flardp tunga | 
varp honum at fjorlagi, 
ok beygi of sanna sok. 


119. Rdpumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 


bér munu gob, ef getr: 


If o’er mountains or gulfs | 
thou fain wouldst go, 


Look well to thy food for the way. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
An evil man | 

thou must not let 
Bring aught of ill to thee; 
For an evil man | 

will never make 


Reward for a worthy thought. 


Isaw aman 

who was wounded sore 
By an evil woman’s word; 
A lying tongue | 

his death-blow launched, 


And no word of truth there was. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
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120. 


121 


veiztu ef vin att | 
banns pu vel truir, 
farpu at finna opt, 
bvit hrisi vex | 
ok hovu grasi 


veer es vetki tropr. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 

en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
goban mann | 


teyg ber at gamanrinum 


ok nem liknargaldr meban lifir. 


. ROpumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 


en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
vin binum | 

ves pi aldrigi 
fyrri at flaumslitum; 
sorg etr hjarta, 

ef bi segja né nair 


einhverjum allan hug. 


If a friend thou hast | 

whom thou fully wilt trust, 
Then fare to find him oft; 
For brambles grow | 

and waving grass 


On the rarely trodden road. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 
and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
A good man find | 
to hold in friendship, 
And give heed to his healing charms. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Be never the first 

to break with thy friend 
The bond that holds you both; 
Care eats the heart | 

if thou canst not speak 
To another all thy thought. 
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122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
orbum skipta 
bu skalt aldrigi 


vib Osvinna apa; 


bvit af illum manni | 
mundu aldrigi 

gobs laun of geta, 

en gobr mapbr | 
mun pik gorva mega 


liknfastan at lofi. 


Sifjum’s ba blandat, | 
hverrs segja rebr 
einum allan hug; 
allt es betra | 
an sé brigbum at vesa, 


esat vinr es vilt eitt segir. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 


bér munu gob, ef getr: 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Exchange of words 

with a witless ape 


Thou must not ever make. 


For never thou mayst | 
from an evil man 

A good requital get; 

But a good man oft | 
the greatest love 


Through words of praise will win thee. 


Mingled is love | 

when a man can speak 
To another all his thought; 
Nought is so bad 

as false to be, 


No friend speaks only fair. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
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126. 


M27; 


128. 


brimr orpum senna | 


skalta bér vib verra mann; 


opt enn betri bilar, 


bas enn verri vegr. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 

en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
skosmibr bi vesir | 

né skeptismibr, 
nema bér sjolfum sér: 
skor’s skapabr illa | 

eba skapt sé rangt, 
ba’s bér bols bebit. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
hvars bol kannt, | 
kvebu bat bolvi at 
ok gefat figndum frip. 


RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 


njota mundu, ef nemr, 


With a worse man speak not | 
three words in dispute, 
Ill fares the better oft 


When the worse man wields a sword. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
A shoemaker be, 

or a maker of shafts, 
For only thy single self; 
If the shoe is ill made, | 

or the shaft prove false, 
Then evil of thee men think. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
If evil thou knowest, | 

as evil proclaim it, 


And make no friendship with foes. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 
and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
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bér munu gob, ef getr: 
illu feginn | 
ves pi aldrigi, 


en lat ber at gobu getit. 


129. Rdpumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 

en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
upp lita | 

skalattu 1 orrostu— 
gjalti glikir | 

verba gumna synir— 


sibr pitt of heilli halir. 


Line 5 is apparently interpolated. 


130. RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 

en bi rob nemir, 

njota mundu, ef nemr, 

bér munu gob, ef getr: 

ef vill bér gopa konu | 
kvebja at gamanrinum 

ok fa fognub af, 

fogru skalt heita | 
ok lata fast vesa; 


leibisk manngi gott, ef getr. 


Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
In evil never | 
joy shalt thou know, 
But glad the good shall make thee. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Look not up 

when the battle is on, — 
[Like madmen the sons | 

of men become, — | 


Lest men bewitch thy wits. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
If thou fain wouldst win | 

a woman’s love, 
And gladness get from her, 
Fair be thy promise | 

and well fulfilled; 
None loathes what good he gets. 
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131.RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 

en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
varan bibk bik vesa | 

ok eigi ofvaran; 
ves vib ol varastr | 

ok vib annars konu 
ok vib bat et bribja, 

at bik bjofar né leiki. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
I bid thee be wary, | 

but be not fearful; 
[Beware most with ale 

or another’s wife, 
And third beware 


lest a thief outwit thee.] 


Lines 5-6 probably were inserted from a different poem. 


132. RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
at habi né hlatri | 
hafbu aldrigi 


gest né ganganda; 


133. opt vitu dgorla | 


beirs sitja inni fyrir, 


hvers beir’u kyns es koma. 


[Esat mapr sva gobr, | 
at galli né fylgi, 


né sva illr, at einugi dugi.] 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Scorn or mocking | 

ne’er shalt thou make 


Of a guest or a journey-goer. 


Oft scarcely he knows | 
who sits in the house 
What kind is the man who comes; 
None so good is found | 
that faults he has not, 
Nor so wicked that nought he is worth. 
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Many editors reject the last two lines of this stanza as spurious, putting the first two lines 
at the end of the preceding stanza. Others, attaching lines 3 and 4 to stanza 132, insert as 
the first two lines of stanza 133 two lines from a late paper manuscript, running: 


Evil and good | do men’s sons ever 
Mingled bear in their breasts. 


(Lesti ok kosti | bera ljopa synir 
blandna brjostum 1.) 


134. Ropumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
bér munu gob, ef getr: 
at horum bul 
hlebu aldrigi, 
opt’s gott bats gamlir kveba; 
opt or skorpum belg 
skilin orb koma 
beims hangir meb hom 
ok skollir mep skrom 


ok vafir meb vilmogum. 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
Scorn not ever | 

the gray-haired singer, 
Oft do the old speak good; 
[Oft from shrivelled skin 

come skillful counsels, 
Though it hang with the hides, 
And flap with the pelts, 
And is blown with the bellies.] 


Presumably the last four lines have been added to this stanza, for the parallelism in the 
last three makes it probable that they belong together. The wrinkled skin of the old man 
is compared with the dried skins and bellies of animals kept for various purposes hanging 


in an Icelandic house. 


135. RObumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 


bér munu gob, ef getr: 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
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gest né geyja | 
ne a grind hrokkvir, 


get bi volubum vel. 


136. Ramt’s bat tré | 
es riba skal 
ollum at upploki: 
baug bi gef, | 
eba bat bibja mun 


bér l&s hvers a lipu. 


Curse not thy guest, | 
nor show him thy gate, 


Deal well with a man in want. 


Strong is the beam | 

that raised must be 
To give an entrance to all; 
Give it a ring, | 

or grim will be 


The wish it would work on thee. 


This stanza suggests the dangers of too much hospitality. The beam (bolt) which is ever 
being raised to admit guests becomes weak thereby. It needs a ring to help it in keeping the 
door closed, and without the ability at times to ward off guests a man becomes the victim 


of his own generosity. 


137. Rdpumk bér, Loddfafnir! | 
en bi rob nemir, 
njota mundu, ef nemr, 
ber munu gob, ef getr: 
hvars ol drekkr, | 
kjostu ber jarbarmegin— 
[pvit jorp tekr vib olbpri, | 
en eldr vib sottum, 
eik vib abbindi, | 
ax vip fjolkyngi, 
holl vib hyrégi, | 


heiptum skal mana kvebja, 


I rede thee, Loddfafnir! | 

and hear thou my rede, — 
Profit thou hast if thou hearest, 
Great thy gain if thou learnest: 
When ale thou drinkest, 

seek might of earth, 
[For earth cures drink, | 

and fire cures ills, 
The oak cures tightness, | 

the ear cures magic, 
Rye cures rupture, | 


the moon cures rage, 
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beiti vib bitsdttum, | Grass cures the scab, | 
en vib bolvi rinar— |] and runes the sword-cut:;] 
fold skal vib flopi taka. The field absorbs the flood. 


The list of “household remedies” in this stanza is doubtless interpolated. Their nature needs 
no comment here. 


138. Ni ’ru Hova mol Now are Hor’s words | 

kvebin hollu i, spoken in the hall, 
allborf yta sunum, Kind for the kindred of men, 
Oborf jotna sunum; Cursed for the kindred of giants: 
heill sas kvap! | Hail to the speaker, | 

heill sas kann! and to him who learns! 
njoti sas nam! Profit be his who has them! 
heilir beirs hlyddu a! Hail to them who hearken! 


In the manuscript this stanza comes at the end of the entire poem, following stanza 165. 
Most recent editors have followed Miillenhoff in shifting it to this position, as it appears to 
conclude the passage introduced by the somewhat similar stanza 111. 


139. Veitk at hekk | I ween that I hung | 

vindga meipi a on the windy tree, 

né&tr allar niu, Hung there for nights full nine; 

geiri undabr With the spear I was wounded, | 
ok gefinn Obni, and offered I was 

sjalfr sjolfum mér, To Othin, myself to myself, 

[a beim meibi, | On the tree that none | 
es manngi veit, may ever know 
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hvers hann af rdtum rinnr.| What root beneath it runs. 


With this stanza begins the most confusing part of the Hovamol: the group of eight stan- 
zas leading up to the Ljothatal, or list of charms. Certain paper manuscripts have before 
this stanza a title: “Othin’s Tale of the Runes.” Apparently stanzas 139, 140 and 142 are 
fragments of an account of how Othin obtained the runes; 141 is erroneously inserted from 
some version of the magic mead story (cf. stanzas 104-110); and stanzas 143, 144, 145, 
and 146 are from miscellaneous sources, all, however, dealing with the general subject of 
runes. With stanza 147 a clearly continuous passage begins once more. The windy tree: 
the ash Yggdrasil (literally “the Horse of Othin,” so called because of this story), on which 
Othin, in order to win the magic runes, hanged himself as an offering to himself, and 
wounded himself with his own spear. Lines 5 and 6 have presumably been borrowed from 
Svipdagsmol, 30. 


140. Vib hleifi mik szldu | None made me happy | 
né vip hornigi; with loaf or horn, 
nystak nibr papan: And there below I looked; 
namk upp riinar, | I took up the runes, | 
Spandi namk; shrieking I took them, 
fell ek aptr ofan. And forthwith back I fell. 
141. Fimbulljop niu | Nine mighty songs | 
namk af enum frégja syni I got from the son 
Bolborns, Bestlu fobur; Of Bolthorn, Bestla’s father; 
ok drykk of gatk, | And a drink I got | 
ens dyra mjabar of the goodly mead 
ausenn Obreri. Poured out from Othrorir. 


This stanza, interrupting as it does the account of Othin’s winning the runes, appears to 
be an interpolation. The meaning of the stanza is most obscure. Bolthorn was Othin’s 
grandfather, and Bestla his mother. We do not know the name of the uncle here mentioned, 
but it has been suggested that this son of Bolthorn was Mimir (cf. Voluspo, 27 and note, and 
47 and note). In any case, the nine magic songs which he learned from his uncle seem to 
have enabled him to win the magic mead (cf. stanzas 104-110). Concerning Othrorir, here 
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used as the name of the vessel containing the mead, cf. stanza 107 and note. 


142. ba namk fr&vask | 
ok fropr vesa 
ok vaxa ok vel hafask: 
orp mer af orpi | 
orbs leitabi, 


verk meér af verki verks. 


143. Rinar munt finna | 
ok rapna stafi, 
es gorpu ginnregin 
ok fabi fimbulbulr, 
mjok stora stafi, | 
mjok stinnar ranar 


es reist ragna hroptr: 


Then began I to thrive, | 
and wisdom to get, 

I grew and well I was; 

Each word led me on | 
to another word, 

Each deed to another deed. 


Runes shalt thou find, 

and fateful signs, 
That the king of singers colored, 
And the mighty gods have made; 
Full strong the signs, | 

full mighty the signs 
That the ruler of gods doth write. 


This and the following stanza belong together, and in many editions appear as a single 
stanza. They presumably come from some lost poem on the authorship of the runes. Lines 2 
and 3 follow line 4 in the manuscript; the transposition was suggested by Bugge. The king 
of singers: Othin. The magic signs (runes) were commonly carved in wood, then colored 


red. 


144. Obinn meh dsum, | 
en fyr olfum Dainn, 
Dvalinn dvergum fyrir, 
Alsvibr mep jotnum, | 
en fyr yta sunum 


reistk sjalfr sumar. 


Othin for the gods, | 

Dain for the elves, 
And Dvalin for the dwarfs, 
Alsvith for giants | 

and all mankind, 


And some myself I wrote. 
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Dain and Dvalin: dwarfs; cf. Voluspo, 14, and note. Dain, however, may here be one of 
the elves rather than the dwarf of that name. The two names also appear together in 
Grimnismol, 33, where they are applied to two of the four harts that nibble at the topmost 
twigs of Yggdrasil. Alsvith (“the All Wise”) appears nowhere else as a giant’s name. Myself: 
Othin. We have no further information concerning the list of those who wrote the runes 
for the various races, and these four lines seem like a confusion of names in the rather hazy 
mind of some reciter. 


145. Veiztu hvé rista skal, | Knowest how one shall write, | 
veiztu hvé raba skal? knowest how one shall rede? 
veiztu hvé fa skal, | Knowest how one shall tint, | 
veiztu hvé freista skal? knowest how one makes trial? 
veiztu hvé bibja skal, | Knowest how one shall ask, | 
veiztu hvé blota skal? knowest how one shall offer? 
veiztu hvé senda skal, | Knowest how one shall send, | 
veiztu hvé soa skal? knowest how one shall sacrifice? 


This Malahattr stanza appears to be a regular religious formula, concerned less with the 
runes which one “writes” and “tints” (cf. stanza 79) than with the prayers which one “asks” 
and the sacrifices which one “offers” and “sends.” Its origin is wholly uncertain, but it is 
clearly an interpolation here. In the manuscript the phrase “knowest?” is abbreviated after 
the first line. 


146. Betra’s dbepit Better no prayer | 
an sé ofblotit, than too big an offering, 
ey sér til gildis gjof; By thy getting measure thy gift; 
betra’s dsent | Better is none | 
an sé ofsoit than too big a sacrifice, 
Sva bundr of reist | So Thund of old wrote | 
fyr bjopa rok, ere man’s race began, 
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bar hann upp of reis, | Where he rose on high 


es hann aptr of kvam. when home he came. 


This stanza as translated here follows the manuscript reading, except in assuming a gap 
between lines 3 and 5. In Vigfusson and Powell’s Corpus Poeticum Boreale the first three 
lines have somehow been expanded into eight. The last two lines are almost certainly 
misplaced; Bugge suggests that they belong at the end of stanza 144. Thund: another 
name for Othin. When home he came: presumably after obtaining the runes as described in 
stanzas 139 and 140. 


147. bau ljdp kannk The songs I know | 
es kannat bjopans kona that king’s wives know not, 
né mannskis mogr: Nor men that are sons of men; 
hjolp heitir eitt, | The first is called help, 
en bat bér hjalpa mun and help it can bring thee 


vip sorgum ok sutum ok sokum. In sorrow and pain and sickness. 


With this stanza begins the Ljothatal, or list of charms. The magic songs themselves are 
not given, but in each case the peculiar application of the charm is explained. The passage, 
which is certainly approximately complete as far as it goes, runs to the end of the poem. In 
the manuscript and in most editions line 4 falls into two half-lines, running: 


In sickness and pain | and every sorrow. 


148. bat kannk annat | A second I know, | 
es burfu yta synir that men shall need 
beirs vilja l#knar lifa Who leechcraft long to use; 
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Second, etc., appear in the manuscript as Roman numerals. The manuscript indicates no 
gap after line 2. 


149. bat kannk et bribja, | A third I know, | 
ef mér verpr borf mikil if great is my need 
hapts vib heiptmogu: Of fetters to hold my foe; 
eggjar deyfik | Blunt do I make 
minna andskota, mine enemy’s blade, 
bitat beim vOpn né velir. Nor bites his sword or staff. 
150. bat kannk et fjorpba, | A fourth I know, | 
ef mer fyrpar bera if men shall fasten 
bond at boglimum: Bonds on my bended legs; 
sva ek gel, | So great is the charm | 
at ek ganga ma, that forth I may go, 
sprettr af fotum fjoturr, The fetters spring from my feet, 
en af hondum hapt. Broken the bonds from my hands. 
151. bat kannk et fimta, | A fifth I know, | 
ef sek af fari skotinn if I see from afar 
flein i folki vaba: An arrow fly ’gainst the folk; 
flygra sva stint, | It flies not so swift | 
at ek stopvigak, that I stop it not, 
ef ek hann sjonum of sék. If ever my eyes behold it. 
152. pat kannk et sétta, | A sixth I know, | 
ef mik sérir begn if harm one seeks 
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a rotum ras vibar: 
ok bann hal, | 
es mik heipta kvebr, 


eta mein heldr an mik. 


With a sapling’s roots to send me; 
The hero himself 

who wreaks his hate 
Shall taste the ill ere I. 


The sending of a root with runes written thereon was an excellent way of causing death. 
So died the Icelandic hero Grettir the Strong. 


153. bat kannk et sjaunda, | A seventh I know, | 


ef sek sveipinn loga 
sal of sessmogum 
brinnrat sva breitt, | 

at ek bjargigak; 
bann kannk galdr at gala. 


154. bat kannk et atta, | 


es ollum es 
nytsamlikt at nema: 
hvars hatr vex | 

mep hildings sunum, 
pat mak bata bratt. 


155. bat kannk et niunda, | 


ef mik naubr of stendr 
at bjarga fari a floti: 
vind ek kyrri | 

vagi a, 


ok svéfik allan s&. 


if I see in flames 
The hall o’er my comrades’ heads; 
It burns not so wide | 

that I will not quench it, 


I know that song to sing. 


An eighth I know, | 
that is to all 
Of greatest good to learn; 
When hatred grows | 
among heroes’ sons, 


I soon can set it right. 


A ninth I know, | 

if need there comes 
To shelter my ship on the flood; 
The wind I calm | 

upon the waves, 


And the sea I put to sleep. 
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156. bat kannk et tiunda, | A tenth I know, | 
ef ek sé tinribur what time I see 
leika lopti a: House-riders flying on high; 
ek sva vinnk, | So can I work | 
at ber villar fara that wildly they go, 
sinna heimhama, Showing their true shapes, 
sinna heimhaga. Hence to their own homes. 


House-riders: witches, who ride by night on the roofs of houses, generally in the form of 
wild beasts. Possibly one of the last two lines is spurious. 


157. bat kannk et elliftaa, | An eleventh I know, | 
ef skalk til orrostu if needs I must lead 
leiba langvini: To the fight my long-loved friends; 
und randir gelk, | I sing in the shields, | 
en beir mep riki fara and in strength they go 
heilir hildar til, Whole to the field of fight, 
heilir hildi fra, Whole from the field of fight, 
koma peir heilir hvapan. And whole they come thence home. 


The last line looks like an unwarranted addition, and line 4 may likewise be spurious. 


158. bat kannk et tolfta, | A twelfth I know, | 
ef sek a tré uppi if high on a tree 
vafa virgilna: I see a hanged man swing; 
sva ek rist | So do I write | 
ok irtinum fak, and color the runes 
at sa gengr gumi That forth he fares, 
ok mélir vib mik. And to me talks. 
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Lines 4-5 are probably expanded from a single line. 


159. bat kannk et brettanda, | A thirteenth I know, | 
ef skalk begn ungan if a thane full young 
verpa vatni a: With water I sprinkle well; 
munat hann falla, | He shall not fall, | 
bot i folk komi, though he fares mid the host, 
hnigra sa halr fyr hjorum. Nor sink beneath the swords. 


The sprinkling of a child with water was an established custom long before Christianity 
brought its conception of baptism. 


160. Pat kannk et fjogrtanda, | A fourteenth I know, | 
ef skalk fyrba lipi if fain I would name 
telja tiva fyrir: To men the mighty gods; 
asa ok alfa | All know I well | 
ek kann allra skil, of the gods and elves, 
far kann Osnotr sva. Few be the fools know this. 
161. bat kannk et fimtanda, | A fifteenth I know, | 
es gol bjoprorir that before the doors 
dvergr fyr Dellings durum: Of Delling sang ThjothrGrir the dwarf; 
afl gd] hann dsum, | Might he sang for the gods, | 
en olfum frama, and glory for elves, 
hyggju Hroptaty. And wisdom for Hroptatyr wise. 


This stanza, according to Miillenhoff, was the original conclusion of the poem, the phrase 
“a fifteenth” being inserted only after stanzas 162-165 had crept in. Delling: a seldom men- 
tioned god who married Not (Night). Their son was Dag (Day). Thjothrorir: not mentioned 
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elsewhere. Hroptatyr: Othin. 


162. bat kannk et sextanda, | 
ef vilk ens svinna mans 
hafa gep allt ok gaman: 
hugi ek hverfi | 
hvitarmri konu 


ok snyk hennar gllum sefa. 


163. Pat kannk et sjautjanda, | 
at mik seint mun firrask 


et manunga man. 


A sixteenth I know, | 

if I seek delight 
To win from a maiden wise; 
The mind I turn | 

of the white-armed maid, 


And thus change all her thoughts. 


A seventeenth I know, | 
so that seldom shall go 


A maiden young from me; 


Some editors have combined these two lines with stanza 164. Others have assumed that 
the gap follows the first half-line, making “so that— from me” the end of the stanza. 


1 64. Ljdpa bessa | 
mundu, Loddfafnir! 
lengi vanr vesa, 
bot bér gob sei, | 
ef geta mettir, 
nyt, ef bi nemr, 
borf, ef bi biger. 


Long these songs 

thou shalt, Loddfafnir, 
Seek in vain to sing; 
Yet good it were | 

if thou mightest get them, 
Well, if thou wouldst them learn, 
Help, if thou hadst them. 


This stanza is almost certainly an interpolation, and seems to have been introduced after 
the list of charms and the Loddfafnismol (stanzas 111-138) were combined in a single poem, 
for there is no other apparent excuse for the reference to Loddfafnir at this point. The words 
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“if thou mightest get them” are a conjectural emendation. 


165. bat kannk et attjanda, | 
es ek &va kennik 
mey né manns konu— 
allt es betra | 
es einn of kann, 
bat fylgir ljopa lokum— 
nema beiri einni, | 
es mik armi verr 


eba min systir sei 


This stanza is almost totally obscure. 


An eighteenth I know, 

that ne’er will I tell 
To maiden or wife of man,— 
The best is what none | 

but one’s self doth know, 
So comes the end of the songs, — 
Save only to her | 

in whose arms | lie, 


Or who else my sister is. 


The third and fourth lines look like interpolations. 
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Introductory Note 


The Vafthruthnismol follows the Hovamol in the Codex Regius. From stanza 20 on it is 
also included in the Arnamagnean Codex, the first part evidently having appeared on leaf 
now lost. Snorri quotes eight stanzas of it in the Prose Edda, and in his prose text closely 
paraphrases many others. 

The poem is wholly in dialogue form except for a single narrative stanza (stanza 5). 
After a brief introductory discussion between Othin and his wife, Frigg, concerning the 
reputed wisdom of the giant Vafthruthnir, Othin, always in quest of wisdom, seeks out the 
giant, calling himself Gagnrath. The giant immediately insists that they shall demonstrate 
which is the wiser of the two, and propounds four questions (stanzas 11, 13, 15, and 17), 
each of which Othin answers. It is then the god’s turn to ask, and he begins with a series of 
twelve numbered questions regarding the origins and past history of life. These Vafthruth- 
nir answers, and Othin asks five more questions, this time referring to what is to follow the 
destruction of the gods, the last one asking the name of his own slayer. Again Vafthruth- 
nir answers, and Othin finally propounds the unanswerable question: “What spake Othin 
himself in the ears of his son, ere in the bale-fire he burned?” Vafthruthnir, recognizing his 
questioner as Othin himself, admits his inferiority in wisdom, and so the contest ends. 

The whole poem is essentially encyclopedic in character, and thus was particularly use- 
ful to Snorri in his preparation of the Prose Edda. The encyclopedic poem with a slight 
narrative outline seems to have been exceedingly popular; the Grimnismol and the much 
later Alvissmol represent different phases of the same type. The Vafthruthnismol and Grimnis- 
mol together, indeed, constitute a fairly complete dictionary of Norse mythology. There 
has been much discussion as to the probable date of the Vafthruthnismol, but it appears to 
belong to about the same period as the Voluspo: in other words, the middle of the tenth 
century. While there may be a few interpolated passages in the poem as we now have it, 
it is clearly a united whole, and evidently in relatively good condition. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
1. “Rab mér ni, Frigg! | “Counsel me, Frigg, | 
alls mik fara tibir for I long to fare, 
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at vitja Vafbribnis; 


forvitni mikla | 


kvebk mér a fornum stofum 


vib enn alsvinna jotun.” 


And Vafthruthnir fain would find; 
fit wisdom old | 
with the giant wise 


Myself would I seek to match.” 


The phrases “Othin spake,” “Frigg spake,” etc., appear in abbreviated form in both 
manuscripts. Frigg: Othin’s wife; cf. Voluspo, 34 and note. Vafthruthnir (“the Mighty in 
Riddles”): nothing is known of this giant beyond what is told in this poem. 


Frigg kvap: 
2. “Heima letja | 
mundak Herjafobr 
goba gorbum I; 
pvit engi jotun | 
hugbak jafnramman 


sem Vafbribni vesa.” 


Heerfather (“Father of the Host”): Othin. 


Opinn kvap: 
3. “Fjolp ek for | 
fjolp ek freistapak, 
fjolb of reyndak regin; 
hitt viljak vita, | 
hvé Vafpribnis 


salakynni sei.” 


Frigg spake: 
“Heerfather here | 
at home would I keep, 
Where the gods together dwell; 
Amid all the giants | 
an equal in might 


To Vafthruthnir know I none.” 


Othin spake: 
“Much have I fared, | 
much have I found. 
Much have I got from the gods; 
And fain would I know | 
how Vafthruthnir now 


Lives in his lofty hall.” 
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Frigg kvap: Frigg spake: 
4. “Heill pi farir! | “Safe mayst thou go, | 
heill aptr komir! safe come again, 
heill bu 4 sinnum sér! And safe be the way thou wendest! 
Spi ber dugi, | Father of men, | 
hvars skalt, Aldafopr! let thy mind be keen 
orpum méla jotun.” When speech with the giant thou 
seekest.” 
5. For ba Obinn | The wisdom then 
at freista orpspeki of the giant wise 
bess ens alsvinna jotuns: Forth did he fare to try; 
at hollu hann kvam He found the hall 
ok atti t Ims fabir, of the father of Im, 
inn gekk Yger begar. And in forthwith went Ygg. 


This single narrative stanza is presumably a later interpolation. Im: the name appears to 
be corrupt, but we know nothing of any son of Vafthruthnir. Yg¢ (“the Terrible”): Othin. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
6. “Heill bi, Valbriibnir! | “Vafthruthnir, hail! | 
ni’mk i holl kominn, to thy hall am I come, 
a bik sjalfan at sea; For thyself I fain would see; 
hitt viljak fyrst vita, | And first would I ask | 
ef ba frobr seir if wise thou art, 
eba alsvibr, jotunn!” Or, giant, all wisdom hast won.” 
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Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
7. “Hvat’s bat manna | “Who is the man | 
es i minum sal that speaks to me, 
verpumk orpi a? Here in my lofty hall? 
at né komr | Forth from our dwelling | 
orum hollum fra, thou never shalt fare, 
nema pi enn snotrari seir.” Unless wiser than I thou art.” 
Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
8. “Gagnrabr heitik, | “Gagnrath they call me, | 
ni’mk af gongu kominn and thirsty I come 
byrstr til pinna sala; From a journey hard to thy hall; 
labar burfi | Welcome I look for, | 
hef ek lengi farit for long have I fared, 
ok andfanga, jotunn!” And gentle greeting, giant.” 


Gagnrath (“the Gain-Counsellor”): Othin on his travels always assumes a name other than 
his own. 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
9. “Hyvi bu ba, Gagnrabr'! | “Why standest thou there | 
mélisk af golfi fyrir? on the floor whilst thou speakest? 
farpu i sess I sal! A seat shalt thou have in my hall; 
ba skal freista, | Then soon shall we know | 
hvabarr fleira viti, whose knowledge is more, 
gestr eba enn gamli bulr.” The guest’s or the sage’s gray.” 
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Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
10. “Oaubugr mapbr, | “If a poor man reaches | 
es til aubugs komr, the home of the rich, 
méli barft eba beg! Let him wisely speak or be still; 
ofrmélgi mikil | For to him who speaks | 
hykk at illa geti with the hard of heart 
hveims vip kaldrifjaban komr.” _—Will chattering ever work ill.” 


This stanza sounds very much like many of those in the first part of the Hovamol, and may 
have been introduced here from some such source. 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
11. “Seg mér, Gagnrabr! | “Speak forth now, Gagnrath, | 
alls bu a golfi vill if there from the floor 
bins of freista frama: Thou wouldst thy wisdom make 
known: 
hvé sa hestr heitir | What name has the steed | 
es hverjan dregr that each morn anew 
dag of drottmogu?” The day for mankind doth draw?” 
Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
12. “skinfaxi heitir | “Skinfaxi is he, | 
es enn skira dregr the steed who for men 
dag of drottmogu; The glittering day doth draw; 
hesta baztr | The best of horses | 
bykkir meb Hreibgotum, to heroes he seems, 
ey lysir mon af mari.” And brightly his mane doth burn.” 
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Skinfaxi: “Shining-Mane.” 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
13. “Seg bat, Gagnrabr! | 
alls pu a golfi vill 


bins of freista frama: 
hvé sa jor heitir | 
es austan dregr 


nott of nyt regin?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“Speak forth now, Gagnrath, | 
if there from the floor 
Thou wouldst thy wisdom make 


known: 
What name has the steed | 


that from East anew 


Brings night for the noble gods?” 


Here, and in general throughout the poem, the two-line introductory formule are abbrevi- 


ated in the manuscripts. 


Opinn kvap: 
14. “Hrimfaxi heitir | 
es hverja dregr 
nott of nyt regin; 
méldropa fellir | 
hann morgin hvern, 


baban komr dogg of dali.” 


Hrimfaxi: “Frosty-Mane.” 


Vafbrapnir kvap: 
15. “Seg bat, Gagnrabr! | 
alls bu 4 golfi vill 


bins of freista frama: 


Othin spake: 
“Hrimfaxi name they | 
the steed that anew 
Brings night for the noble gods; 
Each morning foam | 
from his bit there falls, 
And thence come the dews in the 


dales.” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“Speak forth now, Gagnrath, | 
if there from the floor 
Thou wouldst thy wisdom make 


known: 
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hvé sii 6 heitir | 
es deilir mep jotna sunum 


grund auk meb gobum? 


Opinn kvap: 
16. “Ifing heitir 6 | 
es deilir mep jotna sunum 
grund auk meb gobum; 
opin rinna | 
hon skal of aldrdaga, 


verprat iss a 9.” 


What name has the river | 
that ’twixt the realms 


Of the gods and the giants goes?” 


Othin spake: 
“Ifing is the river | 
that ’twixt the realms 
Of the gods and the giants goes; 
For all time ever | 
open it flows, 


No ice on the river there is.” 


Ifing: there is no other reference to this river, which never freezes, so that the giants cannot 


cross it. 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
17. “Seg bat, Gagnrabr! | 
alls bu 4 golfi vill 


bins of freista frama: 


hvé sa vollr heitir | 
es finnask vigi at 


Surtr ok en svOsu gob?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“Speak forth now, Gagnrath, | 
if there from the floor 
Thou wouldst thy wisdom make 


known: 
What name has the field | 


where in fight shall meet 


Surt and the gracious gods?” 


Surt: the ruler of the fire-world (Muspellsheim), who comes to attack the gods in the last 


battle; cf. Voluspo, 52. 
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Opinn kvap: 
18. “Vigribr heitir vollr | 
es finnask vigi at 
Surtr ok en svOsu gob; 
hundrab rasta | 
hann’s a hverjan veg, 


sa’s beim vollr vitabr.” 


Othin spake: 
“Vigrith is the field | 
where in fight shall meet 
Surt and the gracious gods; 
A hundred miles | 
each way does it measure. 


And so are its boundaries set.” 


Vigrith: “the Field of Battle.” Snorri quotes this stanza. A hundred miles: a general phrase 


for a vast distance. 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
19. “Frdpr est, gestr! | 
farbu a bekk jotuns, 
ok mélumsk I sessi saman! 
hofpi vepja | 
vit skulum hollu i, 
gestr! of gebspeki.” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“Wise art thou, guest! | 
To my bench shalt thou go, 
In our seats let us speak together; 
Here in the hall | 
our heads, O guest, 


Shall we wager our wisdom upon.” 


With this stanza Vafthruthnir, sufficiently impressed with his guest’s wisdom to invite him 
to share his own seat, resigns the questioning to Othin. 


Opinn kvap: 
20. “Seg bat et eina, | 
ef bitt abi dugir 
ok bu, Vafbriipnir! vitir: 


hvaban jorb of kvam 
eba upphiminn 


fyrst, enn fropi jotunn?” 


Othin spake: 
“First answer me well, | 
if thy wisdom avails, 
And thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, 


now: 
In earliest time | 


whence came the earth, 


Or the sky, thou giant sage?” 
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The fragmentary version of this poem in the Arnamagncean Codex begins in the middle of 
the first line of this stanza. 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
21. “Or Ymis holdi | “Out of Ymir’s flesh | 
vas jorb of skopub was fashioned the earth, 
en or beinum bjorg, And the mountains were made of his 
bones; 
himinn or hausi | The sky from the frost-cold | 
ens hrimkalda jotuns, giant’s skull, 
en Or sveita scr.” And the ocean out of his blood.” 


Ymir: the giant out of whose body the gods made the world; cf. Voluspo, 3 and note. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
22. “Seg bat annat, | “Next answer me well, | 
ef bitt abi dugir if thy wisdom avails, 
ok bu, Vafbriipnir! vitir: And thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, 
now: 
hvaban mani of kvam, | Whence came the moon, | 
sas ferr menn yfir, o’er the world of men 
eba sol et sama? That fares, and the flaming sun?” 


In this and in Othin’s following questions, both manuscripts replace the words “next,” 
“third,” “fourth,” etc., by Roman numerals. 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
23. “Mundilferi heitir, | “Mundilferi is he | 
hann es Mana fabir who begat the moon, 
ok sva Solar et sama; And fathered the flaming sun; 
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himin hverfa | The round of heaven | 
bau skulu hverjan dag each day they run, 
gldum at artali.” To tell the time for men.” 


Mundilferi (“the Turner”?): known only as the father of Mani (the Moon) and Sol (the Sun). 
Note that, curiously enough, Mani is the boy and Sol the girl. According to Snorri, Sol 
drove the horses of the sun, and Mani those of the moon, for the gods, indignant that they 
should have been given such imposing names, took them from their father to perform these 
tasks. Cf. Grimnismol, 37. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
24. “Seg bat et bribja, | “Third answer me well, | 
alls bik svinnan kveba, if wise thou art called, 
ef bu, Vafbrapnir! vitir: If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
hvaban dager of kvam, | Whence came the day, | 
sas ferr drott yfir, o’er mankind that fares, 
eba nott meh nibum?” Or night with the narrowing moon?” 
Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
25. “Dellingr heitir, | “The father of day | 
hann es Dags fabir, is Delling called, 
en Nott vas Norvi borin; And the night was begotten by Nor; 
ny ok nip | Full moon and old | 
skopu nyt regin by the gods were fashioned, 
gldum at artali.” To tell the time for men.” 


Delling (“the Dayspring”? Probably another form of the name, Dogling, meaning “Son of 
the Dew” is more correct): the husband of Not (Night); their son was Dag (Day); cf. Hov- 
amol, 161. Nor: Snorri calls the father of Night Norvi or Narfi, and puts him among the 
giants. Lines 3-4: cf. Voluspo, 6. 
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Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
26. “Seg bat et fjorpa, | “Fourth answer me well, | 
alls pik froban kveba, if wise thou art called, 
ef bu, Vafbriipnir! vitir: If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
hvaban vetr of kvam | Whence did winter come, | 
eba varmt sumar or the summer warm, 
fyrst meh frop regin?” First with the gracious gods?” 
Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
27. “Vindsvalr heitir, | “Vindsval he was | 
hann es Vetrar fabir, who was winter’s father, 
en SvOsupr Sumars;” And Svosuth summer begat;” 


| | 


Neither the Regius nor the Arnamagnean Codex indicates a lacuna. Most editors have filled 
out the stanza with two lines from late paper manuscripts: 


And both of these | shall ever be, 
Till the gods to destruction go. 


(ar of b&pi bau | skulu ey fara 
unz rjiifask regin.) 


Bugge ingeniously paraphrases Snorri’s prose: 


Vindsval’s father | was Vosuth called, 
And rough is all his race. 


(Vindsvals fapir | vas VOsubr of heitinn 
oll es sti &tt til otul.) 


Vindsval: “the Wind-Cold,” also called Vindljoni, “the Wind-Man.” Svosuth: “the Gentle.” 
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Opinn kvap: 
28. “Seg bat et fimta, | 
alls pik fropan kveba, 
ef bi, Vafbribnir! vitir: 
hverr jotna elztr | 
eba Ymis nibja 


yrbi i ardaga?” 


Ymir’s kin: the giants. 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
29. “@rofi vetra, | 
abr veri jorp of skopub, 
ba vas Bergelmir borinn; 
bribgelmir | 
vas bess fabir, 


en Aurgelmir afi.” 


Othin spake: 
“Fifth answer me well, | 
if wise thou art called, 
If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
What giant first | 
was fashioned of old, 
And the eldest of Ymir’s kin?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“Winters unmeasured | 
ere earth was made 
Was the birth of Bergelmir; 
Thruthgelmir’s son | 
was the giant strong, 


And Aurgelmir’s grandson of old.” 


Bergelmir: when the gods slew Ymir in order to make the world out of his body, so much 
blood flowed from him that all the frost-giants were drowned except Bergelmir and his 
wife, who escaped in a boat; cf. stanza 35. Of Thruthgelmir (“the Mightily Burning”) we 
know nothing, but Aurgelmir was the frost-giants’ name for Ymir himself. Thus Ymir was 
the first of the giants, and so Othin’s question is answered. 


Opinn kvap: 
30. “Seg bat et sétta, | 
alls bik svinnan kveba, 
ef bi, Vafbribnir! vitir: 
hvaban Aurgelmir | 


kvam meb jotna sunum 


Othin spake: 
“Sixth answer me well, | 
if wise thou art called, 
If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
Whence did Aurgelmir come 


with the giants’ kin, 
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fyrst, enn fropi jotunn?” 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
31. “Or Elivogum | 
stukku eitrdropar, 
sva Ox unz or varp jotunn; 
bar orar &ttir | 
kvomu allar saman, 


bvi’s bat @ allt til atalt.” 


Long since, thou giant sage?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“Down from Elivagar | 
did venom drop, 
And waxed till a giant it was; 
And thence arose | 
our giants’ race, 


And thus so fierce are we found.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza, and the last two lines are taken from his version, as both of the 
manuscripts omit them. Elivagar (“Stormy Waves”): Mogk suggests that this river may 
have been the Milky Way. At any rate, the venom carried in its waters froze into ice-banks 
over Ginnunga-gap (the “yawning gap” referred to in Voluspo, 3), and then dripped down 


to make the giant Ymir. 


Opinn kvap: 
32. “Seg bat et sjaunda, | 
alls bik svinnan kveba, 
ef bi, Vafbribnir! vitir: 
hvé sa born of gat | 


enn baldni jotunn, 


es hann hafbit gygjar gaman?” 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
33. “Und hendi vaxa | 
kvobu hrimbursi 


mey ok mog saman; 


Othin spake: 
“Seventh answer me well, | 
if wise thou art called, 
If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
How begat he children, | 
the giant grim, 


Who never a giantess knew?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“They say ‘neath the arms | 
of the giant of ice 


Grew man-child and maid together; 
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fotr vib fati | And foot with foot | 
gat ens fropa jotuns did the wise one fashion 
sexhofpaban sun.” A son that six heads bore.” 


Snorri gives, without materially elaborating on it, the same account of how Ymir’s son and 
daughter were born under his left arm, and how his feet together created a son. That this 
offspring should have had six heads is nothing out of the ordinary, for various giants had 
more than the normal number, and Ymir’s mother is credited with a little matter of nine 
hundred heads; cf. Hymiskvitha, 8. Of the career of Ymir’s six headed son we know nothing; 
he may have been the Thruthgelmir of stanza 29. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
34. “Seg bat et atta, | “Eighth answer me well, | 
alls bik svinnan kveba, if wise thou art called, 
ef bu, Vafbriipnir! vitir: If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
hvat fyrst of mant | What farthest back | 
eba fremst of veizt? dost thou bear in mind? 
pu ’st alsvibr, jotunn!” For wide is thy wisdom, giant!” 
Vafprupnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
35. “Orofi vetra | “Winters unmeasured | 
abr veri jorp of skopub, ere earth was made 
ba vas Bergelmir borinn; Was the birth of Bergelmir; 
pat ek fyrst of man, | This first knew I well, | 
es sa enn fropi jotunn when the giant wise 
a vas lubr of lagibr.” In a boat of old was borne.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. Bergelmir: on him and his boat cf. stanza 29 and note. 
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Opinn kvap: 
36. “Seg bat et niunda, | 
alls bik svinnan kveba, 
ef bi, Vafbribnir! vitir: 
hvaban vindr of komr | 
sas ferr vag yfir? 


] 


a menn hann sjalfan of sea’ 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
37. “Hr&svelgr heitir | 
es sitr a himins enda, 
jotunn i arnar ham; 
af hans véngjum | 
kveba vind koma 


alla menn yfir.” 


Othin spake: 
“Ninth answer me well, | 
if wise thou art called 
If thou knowest it, Vafthruthnir, now: 
Whence comes the wind | 
that fares o’er the waves 


Yet never itself is seen?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“In an eagle’s guise | 
at the end of heaven 
Hreesvelg sits, they say; 
And from his wings | 
does the wind come forth 


To move o’er the world of men.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. Hresvelg (“the Corpse-Eater”) on this giant in eagle’s form cf. Vo- 


luspo, 50, and Skirnismol, 27. 


Opinn kvap: 
38. “Seg bat et tiunda, | 
alls pi tiva rok 
oll, Vafpripnir! vitir: 
hvaban Njorpr of kvam | 
meb nibjum asa— 
[hofum ok horgum | 
hann rébr hundmorgum— | 


ok vasat hann dsum alinn?” 


Othin spake: 
“Tenth answer me now, | 
if thou knowest all 
The fate that is fixed for the gods: 
Whence came up Njorth | 
to the kin of the gods, — 
[Rich in temples | 
and shrines he rules, — | 


Though of gods he was never begot?” 
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With this stanza the question-formula changes, and Othin’s questions from this point on 
concern more or less directly the great final struggle. Line 4 is presumably spurious. Njorth: 
on Njorth and the Wanes, who gave him as a hostage to the gods at the end of their war, 
cf. Voluspo, 21 and note. 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
39. “I Vanaheimi | “In the home of the Wanes | 
skopu hann vis regin did the wise ones create him, 
ok seldu at gislingu gobum; And gave him as pledge to the gods; 
i aldar rok | At the fall of the world | 
hann mun aptr koma shall he fare once more 
heim meh visum vonum.” Home to the Wanes so wise.” 
Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
40. “Seg bat et ellifta, | “Eleventh answer me well, | 


alls bik svinnan kveba, 


ef bu, Vafprapnir! vitir: 


hverir’u ytar | What men. . . | 
es i Obins tunum in... home 
hoggvask hverjan dag?” Each day to fight go forth?” 


In both manuscripts, apparently through the carelessness of some older copyist, stanzas 40 
and 41 are run together: “Eleventh answer me well, what men in the home mightily battle 
each day? They fell each other, and fare from the fight all healed full soon to sit.” Luckily 
Snorri quotes stanza 41 in full, and the translation is from his version. Stanza 40 should 
probably run something like this: 


Eleventh answer me well, | if thou knowest all 
The fate that is fixed for the gods: 

What men are they | who in Othin’s home 
Each day to fight go forth? 
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Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
41. “Allir einherjar | “The heroes all | 
Obins tinum i in Othin’s hall 
hoggvask hverjan dag; Each day to fight go forth; 
val beir kjosa | They fell each other, | 
ok riba vigi fra, and fare from the fight 
sitja meirr of sattir saman.” All healed full soon to sit.” 


The heroes: those brought to Valhall by the Valkyries. After the day’s fighting they are 
healed of their wounds and all feast together. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
42. “Seg bat et tolfta, | “Twelfth answer me now | 
hvi bi tiva rok how all thou knowest 
oll, Vafpripnir! vitir? Of the fate that is fixed for the gods; 
fra jotna rinum | Of the runes of the gods | 
ok allra goba and the giants’ race 
segir bu et sannasta, The truth indeed dost thou tell, 
enn alsvinni jotunn!” [And wide is thy wisdom, giant!]” 
Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
43. “Fra jotna rinum | “Of the runes of the gods | 
ok allra goba and the giants’ race 
ek kann segja satt, The truth indeed can I tell, 
pvit hvern hefk heim of komit: [For to every world have I won;] 
niu kvamk heima | To nine worlds came I, | 
fyr Niflhel neban, to Niflhel beneath, 
hinig deyja [or helju] halir.” The home where dead men dwell.” 
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Nine worlds: cf. Voluspo, 2. Nifthel: “Dark-Hell.” 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
44. “Fjolb ek for, | “Much have I fared, | 
fjolp ek freistapak, much have I found, 
fjolb of reyndak regin: Much have I got of the gods: 
hvat lifir manna, | What shall live of mankind | 
bas enn méra libr when at last there comes 
fimbulvetr meb firum?” The mighty winter to men?” 


The mighty winter: Before the final destruction three winters follow one another with no 
intervening summers. 


Vafpripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
45. “Lif ok Lifprasir, | “In Hoddmimir’s wood | 
en bau leynask munu shall hide themselves 
i holti Hoddmimis; Lif and Lifthrasir then; 
morgindogevar | The morning dews | 
bau ser at mat hafa for meat shall they have, 
en baban af aldir alask.” Such food shall men then find.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. Hoddmimir’s wood: probably this is the ash-tree Yggdrasil, which 
is sometimes referred to as “Mimir’s Tree,” because Mimir waters it from his well; cf. Vo- 
luspo, 27 and note, and Svipdagsmol, 30 and note. Hoddmimir is presumably another name 
for Mimir. Lif (“Life”) and Lifthrasir (“Sturdy of Life”?): nothing further is known of this 
pair, from whom the new race of men is to spring. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
46. “Fjolb ek for, | “Much have I fared, | 
fjolp ek freistapak, much have I found, 
fjolb of reyndak regin: Much have I got of the gods: 
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hvaban komr sol | Whence comes the sun | 
a enn slétta himin, to the smooth sky back, 
bas pessi hefr Fenrir farit?” When Fenrir has snatched it forth?” 


Fenrir: there appears to be a confusion between the wolf Fenrir (cf. Voluspo, 39 and note) 
and his son, the wolf Skoll, who steals the sun (cf. Voluspo, 40 and note). 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
47. “Eina dottur | “A daughter bright | 
berr Alfropull, Alfrothul bears 
abr henni Fenrir fari; Ere Fenrir snatches her forth; 
sii skal riba, | Her mother’s paths | 
bas regin deyja, shall the maiden tread 
mobur’ brautir mér.” When the gods to death have gone.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. Alfrothul (“the Elf-Beam”): the sun. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
48. “Fjolb ek for, | “Much have I fared, | 
fjolp ek freistapak, much have I found, 
fjolb of reyndak regin: Much have I got of the gods: 
hverjar ’u meyjar | What maidens are they, | 
es liba mar yfir, so wise of mind. 
frobgebjabar fara?” That forth o’er the sea shall fare?” 
Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
49. “briar bjopir | “O’er Mogthrasir’s hill | 
falla borp yfir shall the maidens pass, 
meyja Mogbrasis, And three are their throngs that come; 
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hamingjur einar | They all shall protect | 


bers I heimi ’rd, the dwellers on earth, 


bo bé&r meb jotnum alask.” Though they come of the giants’ kin.” 


Mogthrasir (“Desiring Sons”): not mentioned elsewhere in the Eddic poems, or by Snorri. 
The maidens: apparently Norns, like the “giant-maids” in Voluspo, 8. These Norns, however, 


are kindly to men. 


Opinn kvap: 
50. “Fjolp ek for, | 
fjolp ek freistapak, 
fjolb of reyndak regin: 
hverir rapa &sir | 
eignum goba, 


pas sloknar Surta logi?” 


Surt: cf. Voluspo, 52 and note. 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
51. “Vibarr ok Vali | 
byggva vé goba, 
pas sloknar Surta logi; 
Mobi ok Magni | 
skulu Mjollni hafa 


Vingnis at vigbroti.” 


Othin spake: 
“Much have I fared, | 
much have I found, 
Much have I got of the gods: 
Who then shall rule | 
the realm of the gods, 
When the fires of Surt have sunk?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“In the gods’ home Vithar | 
and Vali shall dwell, 
When the fires of Surt have sunk; 
Mothi and Magni | 
shall Mjollnir have 
When Vingnir falls in fight.” 


Vithar: a son of Othin, who slays the wolf Fenrir; cf. Voluspo, 54 and note. Vali: the 
son whom Othin begot to avenge Baldr’s death; cf. Voluspo, 33 and note. Mothi (“Wrath”) 
and Magni (“Might”): the sons of the god Thor, who after his death inherit his famous 
hammer, Mjollnir. Concerning this hammer cf. especially Thrymskvitha, passim. Vingnir 
(“the Hurler”): Thor. Concerning his death cf. Voluspo, 56. This stanza is quoted by Snorri. 
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Opinn kvap: 
52. “Fjolp ek for, | 
fjolp ek freistapak, 
fjolb of reyndak regin: 
hvat verbr Obni | 
at aldrlagi, 


bas of rjtifask regin?” 


Vafbripnir kvap: 
53. “Ulfr gleypa | 
mun Aldafobr, 
bess mun Vibarr vreka; 
kalda kjapta | 
hann klyfja mun 


vitnis vigi at.” 


The wolf: Fenrir; cf. Voluspo, 53 and 54. 


Opinn kvap: 
54. “Fjolp ek for, | 
fjolp ek freistapak, 
fjolb of reyndak regin: 
hvat mzlti Opinn, | 
abr a bal stigi, 


sjalfr 1 eyra syni?” 


Othin spake: 
“Much have I fared, | 
much have I found, 
Much have I got of the gods: 
What shall bring the doom | 
of death to Othin, 
When the gods to destruction go?” 


Vafthruthnir spake: 
“The wolf shall fell | 
the father of men, 
And this shall Vithar avenge; 
The terrible jaws | 
shall he tear apart, 
And so the wolf shall he slay.” 


Othin spake: 
“Much have I fared, | 
much have I found, 
Much have I got from the gods: 
What spake Othin himself | 
in the ears of his son, 


Ere in the bale-fire he burned?” 


His son: Baldr. Bugge changes lines 3-4 to run: 
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What did Othin speak | in the ear of Baldr, 
When to the bale-fire they bore him? 


(...| Teyra Baldri 
abr [hann] vas 4 bal of borinn?) 


For Baldr’s death cf. Voluspo, 32 and note. The question is, of course, unanswerable save 
by Othin himself, and so the giant at last recognizes his guest. 


Vafbripnir kvap: Vafthruthnir spake: 
55. “Ey manni bat veit, | “No man can tell | 
hvat bu i ardaga what in olden time 
sagbir 1 eyra syni: Thou spak’st in the ears of thy son; 
feigum munni | With fated mouth | 
méltak mina forna stafi the fall of the gods 
auk of ragna rok. And mine olden tales have I told; 
Ni vip Opin | With Othin in knowledge | 
deildak orpspeki, now have I striven, 
bu’st @ visastr vera.” And ever the wiser thou art.” 


Fated: in stanza 19 Vafthruthnir was rash enough to wager his head against his guest’s on 
the outcome of the contest of wisdom, so he knows that his defeat means his death. 
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Introductory Note 


The Grimnismol follows the Vafthruthnismol in the Codex Regius and is also found complete 
in the Arnamagnean Codex, where also it follows the Vafthruthnismol. Snorri quotes over 
twenty of its stanzas. 

Like the preceding poem, the Grimnismol is largely encyclopedic in nature, and consists 
chiefly of proper names, the last forty-seven stanzas containing no less than two hundred 
and twenty-five of these. It is not, however, in dialogue form. As Miillenhoff pointed out, 
there is underneath the catalogue of mythological names a consecutive and thoroughly 
dramatic story. Othin, concealed under the name of Grimnir, is through an error tortured 
by King Geirr6th. Bound between two blazing fires, he begins to display his wisdom for the 
benefit of the king’s little son, Agnar, who has been kind to him. Gradually he works up to 
the great final moment, when he declares his true name, or rather names, to the terrified 
Geirr6th, and the latter falls on his sword and is killed. 

For much of this story we do not have to depend on guesswork, for in both manuscripts 
the poem itself is preceded by a prose narrative of considerable length, and concluded by 
a brief prose statement of the manner of Geirrdth’s death. These prose notes, of which 
there are many in the Eddic manuscripts, are of considerable interest to the student of 
early literary forms. Presumably they were written by the compiler to whom we owe the 
Eddic collection, who felt that the poems needed such annotation in order to be clear. 
Linguistic evidence shows that they were written in the twelfth or thirteenth century, for 
they preserve none of the older word-forms which help us to date many of the poems two 
or three hundred years earlier. 

Without discussing in detail the problems suggested by these prose passages, it is worth 
noting, first, that the Eddic poems contain relatively few stanzas of truly narrative verse; 
and second, that all of them are based on narratives which must have been more or less 
familiar to the hearers of the poems. In other words, the poems seldom aimed to tell stories, 
although most of them followed a narrative sequence of ideas. The stories themselves 
appear to have lived in oral prose tradition, just as in the case of the sagas; and the prose 
notes of the manuscripts, in so far as they contain material not simply drawn from the 
poems themselves, are relics of this tradition. The early Norse poets rarely conceived verse 
as a suitable means for direct story telling, and in some of the poems even the simplest 
action is told in prose “links” between dialogue stanzas. 
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The applications of this fact, which has been too often overlooked, are almost limitless, 
for it suggests a still unwritten chapter in the history of ballad poetry and the so-called 
“popular” epic. It implies that narrative among early peoples may frequently have had a 
period of prose existence before it was made into verse, and thus puts, for example, a 
long series of transitional stages before such a poem as the Iliad. In any case, the prose 
notes accompanying the Eddic poems prove that in addition to the poems themselves there 
existed in the twelfth century a considerable amount of narrative tradition, presumably in 
prose form, on which these notes were based by the compiler. 

Interpolations in such a poem as the Grimnismol could have been made easily enough, 
and many stanzas have undoubtedly crept in from other poems, but the beginning and 
end of the poem are clearly marked, and presumably it has come down to us with the 
same essential outline it had when it was composed, probably in the first half of the tenth 


century. 


Hraubungr konungr atti tva sonu, 
het annarr Agnarr, en annarr 
Geirrgpr. 


Agnarr var tiu vetra, en Geirrgpr atta 
vetra. 


beir reru tveir a bati mep dorgar sin- 
ar at smafiski; vindr rak ba i haf it. 


I nattmyrkri brutu beir vip land ok 
gengu upp, fundu kotbonda einn; bar 
varu beir um vetrinn. 


Kerling fostrapi Agnar, en karl fostra- 
bi Geirrap ok kendi honum rab. 


At vari fekk karl beim skip; en er 
bau kerling leiddu ba til strandar, ba 
melti karl einmeeli vib Geirrob. 


beir fengu byr ok komu til stopva fop- 
ur sins. 


King Hrauthung had two sons: one was 
called Agnar, and the other Geirroth. 


Agnar was ten winters old, and Geirroth 
eight. 


Once they both rowed in a boat with 
their fishing-gear to catch little fish; 
and the wind drove them out into the 
sea. 

In the darkness of the night they were 
wrecked on the shore; and going up, 
they found a poor peasant, with whom 
they stayed through the winter. 


The housewife took care of Agnar, and 
the peasant cared for Geirréth, and 
taught him wisdom. 


In the spring the peasant gave him a 
boat; and when the couple led them to 
the shore, the peasant spoke secretly 
with Geirroth. 

They had a fair wind, and came to their 
father’s landing-place. 
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Geirrgpr var fram i skipi; hann hljop 
upp a land, en hratt at skipinu ok 
melti: “Farpu ni bar er smyl hafi 
pik!” 

Skipit rak i haf at. 


En Geirrgpr gekk upp til boejar; hon- 
um var bar vel fagnat, en fapir hans 
var ba andapr. 


Var ba Geirrgpr til konungs tekinn, 
ok varb mabr ageetr. 


Obinn ek Frigg satu Hlipskjalfu ok sa 
um heima alla. 

Obinn melti: “Ser pu Agnar fostra 
binn, hvar hann elr born vib gygi i 
hellinum? 


En Geirrgpr fostri minn er konungr 
ok sitr nti at landi.” 

Frigg segir: “Hann er matnibingr sa, 
at hann kvelr gesti sina, ef honum 
bykkja ofmargir koma.” 

Obinn segir, at bat er in mesta lygi; 
bau vepja um betta mal. 


Frigg sendi eskimey sina Fullu til 
Geirrobpar. 


Hon bab konung varaz, at eigi fyrger- 
bi honum fjglkunnigr mabr sa er bar 
var kominn i land, ok sagpi pat mark 
a, at engi hundr var sva olmr, at a 
hann mundi hlaupa. 


Geirréth was forward in the boat; he 
leaped up on land, but pushed out the 
boat and said, “Go thou now where evil 
may have thee!” 


The boat drifted out to sea. 


Geirroth, however, went up to the 
house, and was well received, but his fa- 
ther was dead. 


Then Geirroth was made king, and be- 
came a renowned man. 


Othin and Frigg sat in Hlithskjolf and 
looked over all the worlds. 

Othin said: “Seest thou Agnar, thy fos- 
terling, how he begets children with a 
giantess in the cave? 


But Geirroth, my fosterling, is a king, 
and now rules over his land.” 
Frigg said: “He is so miserly that he tor- 
tures his guests if he thinks that too 
many of them come to him.” 


Othin replied that this was the greatest 
of lies; and they made a wager about 
this matter. 

Frigg sent her maid-servant, Fulla, to 
Geirroth. 


She bade the king beware lest a magi- 
cian who was come thither to his land 
should bewitch him, and told this sign 
concerning him, that no dog was so 
fierce as to leap at him. 
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En bat var enn mesti hégomi, at 
Geirrgpr konungr veri eigi matgopr; 
ok bo letr hann handtaka pbann 
mann er eigi vildu hundar a rapa. 


Sa var 1 feldi blam ok nefndiz Grimnir 
ok sagbi ekki fleira fra sér, pott hann 
veri at spurpr. 


Konungr lét hann pina til sagna ok 
setja milli elda tveggja, ok sat hann 
bar atta netr. 


Geirroapr konungr atti ba son tiu 
vetra gamlan ok hét Agnarr eptir 
brobur hans. 

Agnarr gekk at Grimni ok gaf honum 
horn fullt at drekka ok sagbi, at kon- 
unger gorpi illa, er hann lét pina hann 
saklausan. 


Grimnir drakk af; ba var eldrinn sva 
kominn, at feldrinn brann af Grimni. 


Hann kvab: 


Now it was a very great slander that 
King Geirroth was not hospitable; but 
nevertheless he had them take the man 
whom the dogs would not attack. 


He wore a dark-blue mantle and called 
himself Grimnir, but said no more about 
himself, though he was questioned. 


The king had him tortured to make him 
speak, and set him between two fires, 
and he sat there eight nights. 


King Geirroth had a son ten winters 
old, and called Agnar after his father’s 
brother. 


Agnar went to Grimnir, and gave him a 
full horn to drink from, and said that 
the king did ill in letting him be tor- 
mented without cause. 

Grimnir drank from the horn; the fire 
had come so near that the mantle 
burned on Grimnir’s back. 


He spake: 


The texts of the two manuscripts differ in many minor details. Hrauthung: this mythical 
king is not mentioned elsewhere. Geirrdth: the manuscripts spell his name in various ways. 
Frigg: Othin’s wife. She and Othin nearly always disagreed in some such way as the one 
outlined in this story. Hlithskjolf (“Gate-Shelf”’): Othin’s watch-tower in heaven, whence he 
can overlook all the nine worlds; cf. Skirnismol, introductory prose. Grimnir: “the Hooded 


One.” 


1. —_-Heitr est, hripupbr! | 
ok heldr til mikill; 
gongumk firr, funi! 
lobi svibnar, | 
bot a lopt berak, 


Hot art thou, fire! | 
too fierce by far; 
Get ye now gone, ye flames! 
The mantle is burnt, | 
though I bear it aloft, 
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brinnumk feldr fyrir. And the fire scorches the fur. 
2. Attanétr | ’Twixt the fires now | 
satk milli elda hér, eight nights have I sat, 
svat mér manngi mat né baup, And no man brought meat to me, 
nema einn Agnarr, | Save Agnar alone, | 
es einn skal rapa and alone shall rule 
Geirrgbar sunr Gotum. Geirroth’s son o’er the Goths. 


In the original lines 2 and 4 are both too long for the meter, and thus the true form of 
the stanza is doubtful. For line 4 both manuscripts have “the land of the Goths” instead 
of simply “the Goths.” The word “Goths” apparently was applied indiscriminately to any 
South-Germanic people, including the Burgundians as well as the actual Goths, and thus 
here has no specific application; cf. Gripisspo, 35 and note. 


3. — Heill skalt, Agnarr! | Hail to thee, Agnar! | 
alls pik heilan bibr for hailed thou art 
Veratyr vesa; By the voice of Veratyr; 
eins drykkjar | For a single drink | 
bu skalt aldrigi shalt thou never receive 
betri gjold geta. A greater gift as reward. 


Veratyr (“Lord of Men”): Othin. The “gift” which Agnar receives is Othin’s mythological 
lore. 


4. Landes heilagt | The land is holy | 
es ek liggja sé that lies hard by 
dOsum ok olfum nér: The gods and the elves together; 
en I bripheimi And Thor shall ever | 
skal borr vesa, in Thruthheim dwell, 
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unz of rjtifask regin. Till the gods to destruction go. 


Thruthheim (“the Place of Might”): the place where Thor, the strongest of the gods, has his 
hall, Bilskirnir, described in stanza 24. 


5.  Ydalir heita | Ydalir call they | 
bars Ullr hefr the place where UII 
ser of gorva sali; A hall for himself hath set; 
Alfheim Frey | And Alfheim the gods | 
gofu 1 ardaga to Freyr once gave 
tivar at tannfe?. As a tooth-gift in ancient times. 


Ydalir (“Yew-Dales”): the home of Ull, the archer among the gods, a son of Thor’s wife, 
Sif, by another marriage. The wood of the yew-tree was used for bows in the North just 
as it was long afterwards in England. Alfheim: the home of the elves. Freyr: cf. Skirnismol, 
introductory prose and note. Tooth-gift: the custom of making a present to a child when it 
cuts its first tooth is, according to Vigfusson, still in vogue in Iceland. 


6. —Bar’s enn bribi, | A third home is there, | 
es blib regin with silver thatched 
silfri bokpu sali: By the hands of the gracious gods: 
Valaskjalf heitir | Valaskjolf is it, | 
es velti sér in days of old 
Oss 1 ardaga. Set by a god for himself. 


Valaskjolf (“the Shelf of the Slain”): Othin’s home, in which is his watch-tower, Hlithskjolf. 
Gering identifies this with Valhall, and as that is mentioned in stanza 8, he believes stanza 6 
to be an interpolation. 


7. Sokkvabekkr heitir enn fjorpi,| | Sdkkvabekk is the fourth, | 


en bar svalar knegu where cool waves flow, 


unnir glymja yfir: And amid their murmur it stands; 
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bar bau Obinn ok Saga | There daily do Othin | 
drekka of alla daga and Saga drink 
glob or gollnum kerum. In gladness from cups of gold. 


Sokkvabekk (“the Sinking Stream”): of this spot and of Saga, who is said to live there, little 
is known. Saga may be an hypostasis of Frigg, but Snorri calls her a distinct goddess, and 
the name suggests some relation to history or story-telling. 


8. Glabsheimr heitir enn fimti The fifth is Glathsheim, 
bars en gollbjarta and gold-bright there 
Valholl vip of prumir; Stands Valhall stretching wide; 
en bar Hr6ptr | And there does Othin | 
kyss hverjan dag each day choose 
vapndauba vera. The men who have fallen in fight. 


Glathsheim (“the Place of Joy”): Othin’s home, the greatest and most beautiful hall in the 
world. Valhall (“Hall of the Slain”): cf. Voluspo, 31 and note. Valhall is not only the hall 
whither the slain heroes are brought by the Valkyries, but also a favorite home of Othin. 


9. ~Mjok es aupkent | Easy is it to know | 
beims til Opins koma for him who to Othin 
salkynni at sea: Comes and beholds the hall; 
skoptum’s rann rept, | Its rafters are spears, | 
skjgldum’s salr bakibr, with shields is it roofed, 
brynjum of bekki strait. On its benches are breastplates strewn. 
10. Mjok es aupkent | Easy is it to know 
beims til Opins koma for him who to Othin 
salkynni at sea: Comes and beholds the hall; 
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varer hangir There hangs a wolf | 
fyr vestan dyrr by the western door, 
ok dripir orn yfir. And o’er it an eagle hovers. 


The opening formula is abbreviated in both manuscripts. A wolf: probably the wolf and 
the eagle were carved figures above the door. 


11. brymheimr heitir enn sétti, | The sixth is Thrymheim, | 
es bjazi bjo, where Thjazi dwelt, 
sa enn amotki jotunn; The giant of marvelous might; 
en ni Skabi bygevir, | Now Skathi abides, | 
skir bribr goba, the god’s fair bride, 
fornar toptir fopur. In the home that her father had. 


Thrymheim (“the Home of Clamor”): on this mountain the giant Thjazi built his home. 
The god, or rather Wane, Njorth (cf. Voluspo, 21, note) married Thjazi’s daughter, Skathi. 
She wished to live in her father’s hall among the mountains, while Njorth loved his home, 
Noatun, by the sea. They agreed to compromise by spending nine nights at Thrymheim 
and then three at Noatun, but neither could endure the surroundings of the other’s home, 


so Skathi returned to Thrymheim, while Njorth stayed at Noatun. Snorri quotes stanzas 11- 
15. 


12. Breipablik ’ri en sjaundu, | The seventh is Breithablik; | 
en bar Baldr hefr Baldr has there 
sér of gorva sali: For himself a dwelling set, 
a bvi landi | In the land I know | 
es ek liggja veit that lies so fair, 
festa feiknstafi. And from evil fate is free. 


Breithablik (“Wide-Shining”): the house in heaven, free from everything unclean, in which 
Baldr (cf. Voluspo, 32, note), the fairest and best of the gods, lived. 
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13. Himinbjorg ’ru en Ottu, | Himinbjorg is the eighth, | 
en bar Heimdall kveba and Heimdall there 
vongum valda ok veum: O’er men holds sway, it is said; 
bar vorpr goba | In his well-built house | 
drekkr i véru ranni does the warder of heaven 
glabr enn goba mjob. The good mead gladly drink. 


Himinbjorg (“Heaven’s Cliffs”): the dwelling at the end of the bridge Bifrost (the rainbow), 
where Heimdall (cf. Voluspo, 27) keeps watch against the coming of the giants. In this stanza 
the two functions of Heimdall—as father of mankind (cf. Voluspo, 1 and note, and Rigsthula, 
introductory prose and note) and as warder of the gods— seem both to be mentioned, but 
the second line in the manuscripts is apparently in bad shape, and in the editions is more 
or less conjectural. 


14. Folkvangr’s enn niundi, | The ninth is Folkvang, | 
en bar Freyja rebr where Freyja decrees 
sessa kostum i sal: Who shall have seats in the hall; 
halfan val | The half of the dead | 
hon kyss hverjan dag, each day does she choose, 
en halfan Opinn a. And half does Othin have. 


Folkvang (“Field of the Folk”): here is situated Freyja’s hall, Sessrymnir (“Rich in Seats”). 
Freyja, the sister of Freyr, is the fairest of the goddesses, and the most kindly disposed 
to mankind, especially to lovers. Half of the dead: Mogk has made it clear that Freyja 
represents a confusion between two originally distinct divinities: the wife of Othin (Frigg) 
and the northern goddess of love. This passage appears to have in mind her attributes as 
Othin’s wife. Snorri has this same confusion, but there is no reason why the Freyja who 
was Freyr’s sister should share the slain with Othin. 


15. Glitnir ’s enn tiundi, | The tenth is Glitnir; | 
hann es golli studdr its pillars are gold, 
ok silfri pakbr et sama: And its roof with silver is set; 
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en bar Forseti | There most of his days | 
bygegvir flestan dag does Forseti dwell, 
ok svefir allar sakar. And sets all strife at end. 


Glitnir (“the Shining”): the home of Forseti, a god of whom we know nothing beyond what 
Snorri tells us: “Forseti is the son of Baldr and Nanna, daughter of Nep. All those who 
come to him with hard cases to settle go away satisfied; he is the best judge among gods 
and men.” 


16. Noatiin ’ru en elliftu, | The eleventh is Noatun; | 
en bar Njorpr hefr there has Njorth 
ser of gorva sali: For himself a dwelling set; 
manna bengill The sinless ruler 
enn meinsvani of men there sits 
hotimbrupum horgi repr. In his temple timbered high. 


Noatun (“Ships’-Haven”): the home of Njorth, who calms the waves; cf. stanza 11 and 
Voluspo, 21. 


17. Hrisi vex | Filled with growing trees | 
ok hovu grasi and high-standing grass 
Vibars land Vibi: Is Vithi, Vithar’s land; 
en bar mogr | But there did the son | 
of l#zk af mars baki from his steed leap down, 
frokn at hefna fobur. When his father he fain would avenge. 


Vithi: this land is not mentioned elsewhere. Vithar avenged his father, Othin, by slaying 
the wolf Fenrir. 


18. Andhrimnir | In Eldhrimnir | 


létr 1 Eldhrimni Andhrimnir cooks 
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Séhrimni sobinn, 
fleska bazt: | 
en bat fair vitu, 


vib hvat einherjar alask. 


Sehrimnir’s seething flesh, — 
The best of food, | 
but few men know 


On what fare the warriors feast. 


Stanzas 18-20 appear also in Snorri’s Edda. Very possibly they are an interpolation here. EI- 
dhrimnir (“Sooty with Fire”): the great kettle in Valhall, wherein the gods’ cook, Andhrimnir 
(“The Sooty-Faced”) daily cooks the flesh of the boar Sehrimnir (“The Blackened”). His flesh 
suffices for all the heroes there gathered, and each evening he becomes whole again, to be 


cooked the next morning. 


19. Gera ok Freka | 
sebr gunntamibr 
hropugr Herjafopr: 
en vib vin eitt | 
vapngofugr 


Obinn @ lifir. 


Freki and Geri | 
does Heerfather feed, 
The far-famed fighter of old: 
But on wine alone | 
does the weapon-decked god, 


Othin, forever live. 


Freki (“The Greedy”) and Geri (“The Ravenous”): the two wolves who sit by Othin’s side at 
the feast, and to whom he gives all the food set before him, since wine is food and drink 


alike for him. Heerfather: Othin. 


20. Huginn ok Muninn | 
fljaga hverjan dag 
jormungrund yfir: 
oumk of Hugin, | 


at hann aptr né komi, 


bo seumk meirr of Munin. 


O’er Mithgarth Hugin | 

and Munin both 
Each day set forth to fly; 
For Hugin I fear | 

lest he come not home, 


But for Munin my care is more. 


Mithgarth (“The Middle Home”): the earth. Hugin (“Thought”) and Munin (“Memory”): the 
two ravens who sit on Othin’s shoulders, and fly forth daily to bring him news of the world. 
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21. pbytr bund, | Loud roars Thund, | 
unir bjopvitnis and Thjothvitnir’s fish 
fiskr flopi 1: joyously fares in the flood; 
arstraumr | Hard does it seem | 
bykkir ofmikill to the host of the slain 
valglaumi at vaba. To wade the torrent wild. 


Thund (“The Swollen” or “The Roaring”): the river surrounding Valhall. Thjothvitnir’s fish: 
presumably the sun, which was caught by the wolf Skoll (cf. Voluspo, 40), Thjothvitnir 
meaning “the mighty wolf.” Such a phrase, characteristic of all Skaldic poetry, is rather 
rare in the Edda. The last two lines refer to the attack on Valhall by the people of Hel; 
cf. Voluspo, 51. 


22. Valgrind heitir | There Valgrind stands, | 
es stendr velli a, the sacred gate, 
heilog fyr helgum durum; And behind are the holy doors; 
forn’s sii grind, | Old is the gate, | 
en bat fair vitu, but few there are 
hve’s 1 las of lokin. Who can tell how it tightly is locked. 


Valgrind (“The Death-Gate”): the outer gate of Valhall; cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 68 
and note. 


23. Fimm hundrub dura | Five hundred doors | 
ok of fjorum togum and forty there are, 
hykk a Valhollu vesa; I ween, in Valhall’s walls; 
atta hundrub einherja | Eight hundred fighters | 
ganga or einum durum, through one door fare 


bas beir fara vip vitni at vega. | When to war with the wolf they go. 
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This and the following stanza stand in reversed order in Regius. Snorri quotes stanza 23 as 
a proof of the vast size of Valhall. The last two lines refer to the final battle with Fenrir 
and the other enemies. 


24. Fimm hundrub golfa | Five hundred rooms | 
ok of fjorum togum and forty there are 
hykk Bilskirni meb bugum; I ween, in Bilskirnir built; 
ranna beira | Of all the homes | 
es ek rept vita whose roofs I beheld, 
mins veitk mest magar. My son’s the greatest meseemed. 


This stanza is almost certainly an interpolation, brought in through a confusion of the first 
two lines with those of stanza 23. Its description of Thor’s house, Bilskirnir (cf. stanza 4 


and note) has nothing to do with that of Valhall. Snorri quotes the stanza in his account of 
Thor. 


25. Heibrin heitir geit Heithrun is the goat | 
es stendr hollu 4 who stands by Heerfather’s hall, 
[Herjafoprs] 
ok bitr af Lerabs limum; And the branches of Lerath she bites; 
skapker fylla The pitcher she fills | 
hon skal ens skira mjabar, with the fair, clear mead, 
knaat sti veig vanask. Ne’er fails the foaming drink. 


The first line in the original is, as indicated in the translation, too long, and various attempts 
to amend it have been made. Heithrun: the she-goat who lives on the twigs of the tree 
Lerath (presumably the ash Yggdrasil), and daily gives mead which, like the boar’s flesh, 
suffices for all the heroes in Valhall. In Snorri’s Edda Gangleri foolishly asks whether the 
heroes drink water, whereto Har replies, “Do you imagine that Othin invites kings and earls 
and other noble men, and then gives them water to drink?” 
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26. Hjortr heitir Eikpyrnir | 


es stendr hollu a 
[Herjafoprs] 
ok bitr af Lerabs limum; 
en af hans hornum | 
drypr 1 Hvergelmi, 
baban eigu votn oll vega. 


Eikthyrnir is the hart | 
who stands by Heerfather’s hall 


And the branches of Lzrath he bites; 
From his horns a stream | 
into Hvergelmir drops, 


Thence all the rivers run. 


Eikthyrnir (“The Oak-Thorned,” i.e., with antlers, “thorns,” like an oak): this animal pre- 
sumably represents the clouds. The first line, like that of stanza 25, is too long in the 
original. Lerath: cf. stanza 25, note. Hvergelmir: according to Snorri, this spring, “the 
Cauldron-Roaring,” was in the midst of Niflheim, the world of darkness and the dead, be- 
neath the third root of the ash Yggdrasil. Snorri gives a list of the rivers flowing thence 
nearly identical with the one in the poem. 


27. Sib ok Vib, | Sith and Vith, | 
Szkin ok Akin, Sekin and Akin, 
Svol ok Gunnbré, | Svol and Fimbulthul, | 
Fjorm ok Fimbulbul, Gunnthro, and Fjorm, 
Rin ok Rinnandi, Rin and Rinnandi, 
Gipul ok Gopul, Gipul and Gopul, 
Gomul ok Geirvimul, Gomul and Geirvimul, 
ber hverfa of hodd goba; That flow through the fields of the 
gods; 
byn ok Vin, | Thyn and Vin, | 
Poll ok Holl, Thol and Hol, 
Grob ok Gunnborin. Groth and Gunnthorin. 


The entire passage from stanza 27 through stanza 35 is confused. The whole thing may 
well be an interpolation. Bugge calls stanzas 27-30 an interpolation, and editors who 
have accepted the passage as a whole have rejected various lines. The spelling of the 
names of the rivers varies greatly in the manuscripts and editions. It is needless here to 
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point out the many attempted emendations of this list. For a passage presenting similar 
problems, cf. Voluspo, 10-16. Snorri virtually quotes stanzas 27-29 in his prose, though 
not consecutively. The name Rin, in line 3, is identical with that for the River Rhine which 
appears frequently in the hero poems, but the similarity is doubtless purely accidental. 


28. Vin6 heitir ein, | Vino is one, | 

onnur Vegsvinn, Vegsvin another, 
bribja bjopnuma; And Thjothnuma a third; 
Nyt ok Not, | Nyt and Not, | 

Nonn ok Hronn, Non and Hron, 
Slip ok Hrib, | Slith and Hrith, | 

Sylgr ok Ylgr, Sylg and Ylg, 
Vil ok VOn, | Vith and Von, | 

Vond ok Strond, Vond and Strond, 
Gjoll ok Leiptr, | Gjol and Leipt, | 

ber falla gumnum nér, that go among men, 
en falla til Heljar hepan. And hence they fall to Hel. 


Slith may possibly be the same river as that mentioned in Voluspo, 36, as flowing through 
the giants’ land. Leipt: in Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II, 29, this river is mentioned as one 
by which a solemn oath is sworn, and Gering points the parallel to the significance of the 
Styx among the Greeks. The other rivers here named are not mentioned elsewhere in the 
poems. 


29. Kormt ok Ormt | Kormt and Ormt | 
ok Kerlaugar tvér, and the Kerlaugs twain 
bér skal borr vaba Shall Thor each day wade through, 
dag hverjan, | [When dooms to give | 
es hann dgma ferr he forth shall go 
at aski Yggdrasils; To the ash-tree Yggdrasil;] 
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pvit asbrii | For heaven’s bridge | 
brinnr oll loga, burns all in flame, 
heilog votn hloa. And the sacred waters seethe. 


This stanza looks as though it originally had had nothing to do with the two preceding 
it. Snorri quotes it in his description of the three roots of Yggdrasil, and the three springs 
be neath them. “The third root of the ash stands in heaven and beneath this root is a 
spring which is very holy, and is called Urth’s well.” (Cf. Voluspo, 19) “There the gods have 
their judgment-seat, and thither they ride each day over Bifrost, which is also called the 
Gods’ Bridge.” Thor has to go on foot in the last days of the destruction, when the bridge 
is burning. Another interpretation, however, is that when Thor leaves the heavens (i.e., 
when a thunder-storm is over) the rainbow-bridge becomes hot in the sun. Nothing more 
is known of the rivers named in this stanza. Lines 3-4 are almost certainly interpolated 
from stanza 30. 


30. Glabr ok Gyllir, | Glath and Gyllir, | 
Gler ok Skeibbrimir, Gler and Skeithbrimir, 
Silfrintoppr ok Sinir, Silfrintopp and Sinir, 
Gisl ok Falhofnir, | Gis] and Falhofnir, | 
Golltoppr ok Léttfeti, Golltopp and Lettfeti, 
beim riba &sir joum On these steeds the gods shall go 
dag hverjan, | When dooms to give | 
es doma fara each day they ride 
at aski Yggdrasils. To the ash-tree Yggdrasil. 


This stanza, again possibly an interpolation, is closely paraphrased by Snorri following the 

passage quoted in the previous note. Glath (“Joyous”): identified in the Skaldskaparmal 

with Skinfaxi, the horse of day; cf. Vafthruthnismol, 12. Gyllir: “Golden.” Gler: “Shining.” 
Skeithbrimir: “Swift-Going.” Silfrintopp: “Silver-Topped.” Sinir: “Sinewy.” Gisl: the mean- 
ing is doubtful; Gering suggests “Gleaming.” Falhofnir: “Hollow-Hoofed.” Golltopp (“Gold- 
Topped”): this horse belonged to Heimdall (cf. Voluspo, 1 and 46). It is noteworthy that 

gold was one of the attributes of Heimdall’s belongings, and, because his teeth were of gold, 

he was also called Gullintanni (“Gold-Toothed”). Lettfeti: “Light-Feet.” Othin’s eight footed 

horse, Sleipnir, is not mentioned in this list. 
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31. briar ratr | Three roots there are | 
standa a bria vega that three ways run 
und aski Yggdrasils: ’Neath the ash-tree Ygedrasil; 
Hel byr und einni, | ’Neath the first lives Hel, | 
annarri hrimpursar, "neath the second the frost-giants, 
bribju menskir menn. ’Neath the last are the lands of men. 


The first of these roots is the one referred to in stanza 26; the second in stanza 29 (cf. notes). 
Of the third root there is nothing noteworthy recorded. After this stanza it is more than 
possible that one has been lost, paraphrased in the prose of Snorri’s Edda thus: 


An eagle sits | in the branches of the ash tree, 
and he is very wise; 

and between his eyes | sits the hawk 

who is called Vethrfolnir. 


(Orn sitr | a asks limum 
es vel kveba mart vita; 
oglir einn | honum augna i milli 


Vebrfolnir vakir.) 
32. Ratatoskr heitir ikorni | Ratatosk is the squirrel | 
es rinna skal who there shall run 
at aski Yggdrasils; On the ash-tree Yggdrasil; 
arnar orp | From above the words | 
hann skal ofan bera of the eagle he bears, 
ok segja Niphogevi nipr. And tells them to Nithhogg beneath. 


Ratatosk (“The Swift-Tusked”): concerning this squirrel, the Prose Edda has to add only that 
he runs up and down the tree conveying the abusive language of the eagle (see note on 
stanza 31) and the dragon Nithhogg (cf. Voluspo, 39 and note) to each other. The hypothesis 
that Ratatosk “represents the undying hatred between the sustaining and the destroying 
elements-the gods and the giants,” seems a trifle far-fetched. 
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33. Hirtir’u auk fjorir | Four harts there are, | 
beirs af hafingar a that the highest twigs 
gaghalsir gnaga: Nibble with necks bent back; 
Dainn ok Dvalinn, | Dain and Dvalin, | 
Duneyrr ok Dyrabror. Duneyr and Dyrathror. 


Stanzas 33-34 may well be interpolated, and are certainly in bad shape in the Mss. Bugge 
points out that they are probably of later origin than those surrounding them. Snorri closely 
paraphrases stanza 33, but without elaboration, and nothing further is known of the four 
harts. It may be guessed, however, that they are a late multiplication of the single hart 
mentioned in stanza 26, just as the list of dragons in stanza 34 seems to have been expanded 
out of Nithhogg, the only authentic dragon under the root of the ash. Highest twigs: a guess; 
the Mss. words are baffling. Something has apparently been lost from lines 3-4, but there 
is no clue as to its nature. 


34. Ormar fleiri liggja | More serpents there are | 
und aski Yggdrasils, beneath the ash 
an of hyggi hverr osvipraapa: § Than an unwise ape would think; 
Goinn ok Moinn, | Goin and Moin, | 
beir’u Grafvitnis synir, Grafvitnir’s sons, 
Grabakr ok Grafvollubr, Grabak and Grafvolluth, 
Ofnir ok Svafnir | Ofnir and Svafnir 
hykk at # skyli shall ever, methinks, 
meibs kvistu maa. Gnaw at the twigs of the tree. 


Cf. note on previous stanza. Nothing further is known of any of the serpents here listed, and 
the meanings of many of the names are conjectural. Snorri quotes this stanza. Editors have 
altered it in various ways in an attempt to regularize the meter. Goin and Moin: meaning 
obscure. Grafvitnir: “The Gnawing Wolf.” Grabak: “Gray-Back.” Grafvolluth: “The Field 
Gnawer.” Ofnir and Svafnir (“The Bewilderer” and “The Sleep-Bringer”): it is noteworthy 
that in stanza 54 Othin gives himself these two names. 
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35. Askr Ygedrasils | 
drygir erfipi 


Yegedrasil’s ash | 
great evil suffers, 
Far more than men do know; 


The hart bites its top, | 


meira an menn viti: 
hjortr bitr ofan, | 
en a hlipu ftinar, its trunk is rotting, 


skerbir Nibhoggr nepan. And Nithhogg gnaws beneath. 


Snorri quotes this stanza, which concludes the passage, beginning with stanza 25, describ- 
ing Yggdrasil. If we assume that stanzas 27-34 are later interpolations— possibly excepting 
32— this section of the poem reads clearly enough. 


36. Hrist ok Mist | Hrist and Mist | 


vilk at mér horn beri, bring the horn at my will, 


Skeggjold ok Skogul; Skeggjold and Skogul; 
Hildr ok bribr, | Hild and Thruth, | 
Hlokk ok Herfjotur, Hlok and Herfjotur, 
Goll ok Geironul, Gol and Geironul, 
Randgrib ok Raberib | Randgrith and Rathgrith | 
ok Reginleif, and Reginleif 


bér bera einherjum ol. Beer to the warriors bring. 


Snorri quotes this list of the Valkyries, concerning whom cf. Voluspo, 31 and note, where a 
different list of names is given. Hrist: “Shaker.” Mist: “Mist.” Skeggjold: “Ax-Time.” Skogul: 
“Raging” (?). Hild: “Warrior.” Thruth: “Might.” Hlok: “Shrieking.” Herfjotur: “Host-Fetter.” 
Gol: “Screaming.” Geironul: “Spear-Bearer.” Randgrith: “Shield-Bearer.” Rathgrith: Gering 
guesses “Plan-Destroyer.” Reginleif: “Gods’-Kin.” Manuscripts and editions vary greatly in 

the spelling of these names, and hence in their significance. 


37. Arvakr ok Alsvibr | 
beir skulu upp hepan 


svangir sol draga; 


Arvak and Alsvith | 
up shall drag 
Weary the weight of the sun; 
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en und beira bogum | But an iron cool | 
folu blip regin, have the kindly gods 
sir, isarn kol. Of yore set under their yokes. 


Miillenhoff suspects stanzas 37-41 to have been interpolated, and Edzardi thinks they may 
have come from the Vafthruthnismol. Snorri closely paraphrases stanzas 37-39, and quotes 
40-41. Arvak (“Early Waker”) and Alsvith (“All Swift”): the horses of the sun, named also 
in Sigrdrifumol, 15. According to Snorri: “There was a man called Mundilfari, who had two 
children; they were so fair and lovely that he called his son Mani and his daughter Sol. The 
gods were angry at this presumption, and took the children and set them up in heaven; and 
they bade Sol drive the horses that drew the car of the sun which the gods had made to 
light the world from the sparks which flew out of Muspellsheim. The horses were called 
Alsvith and Arvak, and under their yokes the gods set two bellows to cool them, and in 
some songs these are called ‘the cold iron.’ ” 


38. Svalinn heitir, | In front of the sun | 
hann stendr solu fyrir, does Svalin stand, 
skjgldr, skinanda gobi: The shield for the shining god; 
bjorg ok brim | Mountains and sea | 
veitk at brinna skulu, would be set in flames 
ef hann fellr i fra. If it fell from before the sun. 


Svalin (“The Cooling”): the only other reference to this shield is in Sigrdrifumol, 15. 


39. Skoll heitir ulfr | Skoll is the wolf | 
es fylgir enu skirleita gopi that to Ironwood 
til Isarnvibar, Follows the glittering god, 
en annarr Hati, | And the son of Hrothvitnir, | 
Hrobvitnis sunr, Hati, awaits 
skal fyr heipa briipi himins. The burning bride of heaven. 


Skoll and Hati: the wolves that devour respectively the sun and moon. The latter is the son 
of Hrothvitnir (“The Mighty Wolf,” i. e. Fenrir); cf. Voluspo, 40, and Vafthruthnismol, 46- 
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47, in which Fenrir appears as the thief. Ironwood: a conjectural emendation of an obscure 


phrase; cf. Voluspo, 40. 


40. Or Ymis holdi | 
vas jorb of skopub, 
en Or sveita s&r, 
bjorg or beinum, | 
babmr or hari, 


en or hausi himinn. 


Out of Ymir’s flesh | 

was fashioned the earth, 
And the ocean out of his blood; 
Of his bones the hills, | 

of his hair the trees, 


Of his skull the heavens high. 


This and the following stanza are quoted by Snorri. They seem to have come from a differ- 
ent source from the others of this poem; Edzardi suggests an older version of the Vafthruth- 
nismol. This stanza is closely parallel to Vafthruthnismol, 21, which see, as also Voluspo, 3. 
Snorri, following this account, has a few details to add. The stones were made out of Ymir’s 
teeth and such of his bones as were broken. Mithgarth was a mountain-wall made out of 
Ymir’s eyebrows, and set around the earth because of the enmity of the giants. 


41. Enorhans broum | 
gorbu blip regin 
mibgarb manna sunum, 
en or hans heila | 
voru bau en harpmopgu 


sky oll of skopub. 


42. Uullar hylli | 
hefr ok allra goba 
hverrs tekr fyrstr a funa; 
bvit opnir heimar | 
verba of asa sunum, 


bas hefja af hvera. 


Mithgarth the gods | 

from his eyebrows made, 
And set for the sons of men; 
And out of his brain | 

the baleful clouds 
They made to move on high. 


His the favor of UI | 

and of all the gods 
Who first in the flames will reach; 
For the house can be seen | 

by the sons of the gods 


If the kettle aside were cast. 
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With this stanza Othin gets back to his immediate situation, bound as he is between two 
fires. He calls down a blessing on the man who will reach into the fire and pull aside the 
great kettle which, in Icelandic houses, hung directly under the smoke vent in the roof, 
and thus kept anyone above from looking down into the interior. On UIl, the archer-god, 
cf. stanza 5 and note. He is specified here apparently for no better reason than that his 
name fits the initial-rhyme. 


43. Ivalda synir | In days of old | 
gengu i ardaga did Ivaldi’s sons 
Skipblabni at skapa, Skithblathnir fashion fair, 
skipa bazt | The best of ships | 
skirum Frey, for the bright god Freyr, 
nytum Njarbar bur. The noble son of Njorth. 


This and the following stanza are certainly interpolated, for they have nothing to do with 
the context, and stanza 45 continues the dramatic conclusion of the poem begun in stan- 
za 42. This stanza is quoted by Snorri. Ivaldi (“The Mighty”): he is known only as the 
father of the craftsmen-dwarfs who made not only the ship Skithblathnir, but also Othin’s 
spear Gungnir, and the golden hair for Thor’s wife, Sif, after Loki had maliciously cut her 
own hair off. Skithblathnir: this ship (““Wooden-Bladed”) always had a fair wind, whenever 
the sail was set; it could be folded up at will and put in the pocket. Freyr: concerning him 
and his father, see Voluspo, 21, note, and Skirnismol, introductory prose and note. 


44. Askr Ygedrasils | The best of trees | 
hann es gztr viba, must Yge¢drasil be, 
enn Skibblapnir skipa, Skithblathnir best of boats; 
Obinn Asa, | Of all the gods | 
en joa Sleipnir, is Othin the greatest, 


And Sleipnir the best of steeds; 


Bilrost brua, | Bifrost of bridges, | 

en Bragi skalda, Bragi of skalds, 
Hobrok hauka, | Hobrok of hawks, | 

en hunda Garmr. and Garm of hounds. 
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Snorri quotes this stanza. Like stanza 43 an almost certain interpolation, it was probably 
drawn in by the reference to Skithblathnir in the stanza interpolated earlier. It is presum- 
ably in faulty condition. One Ms. has after the fifth line half of a sixth, —“Brimir of swords.” 
Yegdrasil: cf. stanzas 25-35. Skithblathnir: cf. stanza 43, note. Sleipnir: Othin’s eight-legged 
horse, one of Loki’s numerous progeny, borne by him to the stallion Svathilfari. This stal- 
lion belonged to the giant who built a fortress for the gods, and came so near to finishing it, 
with Svathilfari’s aid, as to make the gods fear he would win his promised reward—Freyja 
and the sun and moon. To delay the work, Loki turned himself into a mare, whereupon 
the stallion ran away, and the giant failed to complete his task within the stipulated time. 
Bilrost: probably another form of Bifrost (which Snorri has in his version of the stanza), on 
which cf. stanza 29. Bragi: the god of poetry. He is one of the later figures among the gods, 
and is mentioned only three times in the poems of the Edda. In Snorri’s Edda, however, he 
is of great importance. His wife is Ithun, goddess of youth. Perhaps the Norwegian skald 
Bragi Boddason, the oldest recorded skaldic poet, had been traditionally apotheosized as 
early as the tenth century. Hobrok: nothing further is known of him. Garm: cf. Voluspo, 44. 


45. Svipum hefk ni ypt | To the race of the gods | 
fyr sigtiva mogum, my face have I raised, 
vip pat skal vilbjorg vaka: And the wished-for aid have I waked; 
ollum dsum | For to all the gods | 
bat skal inn koma has the message gone 
Egis bekki a, That sit in Egir’s seats, 
gis drekku at. That drink within £gir’s doors. 


With this stanza the narrative current of the poem is resumed. Afgir: the sea-god; 
cf. Lokasenna, introductory prose. 


46. Hétumk Grimr, | Grim is my name, | 
hetumk Gangleri, Gangleri am I, 
Herjan ok Hjalmberi, Herjan and Hjalmberi, 
bekkr ok Pripi, | Thekk and Thrithi, | 
bubr ok Ubr, Thuth and Uth, 
Herblindi ok Harr, Helblindi and Hor; 
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Concerning the condition of stanzas 46-50, quoted by Snorri, nothing definite can be said. 
Lines and entire stanzas of this “catalogue” sort undoubtedly came and went with great 

freedom all through the period of oral transmission. Many of the names are not mentioned 

elsewhere, and often their significance is sheer guesswork. As in nearly every episode Othin 

appeared in disguise, the number of his names was necessarily almost limitless. Grim: “The 

Hooded.” Gangleri: “The Wanderer.” Herjan: “The Ruler.” Hjalmberi: “The Helmet-Bearer.” 
Thekk: “The Much-Loved.” Thrithi: “The Third” (in Snorri’s Edda the stories are all told 

in the form of answers to questions, the speakers being Har, Jafnhar and Thrithi. Just 

what this tripartite form of Othin signifies has been the source of endless debate. Probably 

this line is late enough to betray the somewhat muddled influence of early Christianity.) 
Thuth and Uth: both names defy guesswork. Helblindi: “Hel-Blinder” (two manuscripts 

have Herblindi— “Host-Blinder”). Hor: “The High One.” 


47. Sabr ok Svipall | Sath and Svipal | 
ok Sanngetall, and Sanngetal, 
Herteitr ok Hnikarr, Herteit and Hnikar, 
[Bileygr, Baleyegr, | Bileyg, Baleyg, | 
Bolverkr, Fjolnir, Bolverk, Fjolnir, 
Grimr ok Grimnir, | Grim and Grimnir, | 
Glapsvibr, Fjolsvipr, Glapsvith, Fjolsvith. 


Sath: “The Truthful.” Svipal: “The Changing.” Sanngetal: “The Truth-Teller.” Herteit: “Glad 

of the Host.” Hnikar: “The Overthrower.” Bileyg: “The Shifty-Eyed.” Baleyg: “The Flaming- 
Eyed.” Bolverk: “Doer of Ill” (cf. Hovamol, 104 and note). Fjolnir: “The Many-Shaped.” 
Grimnir: “The Hooded.” Glapswith: “Swift in Deceit.” Fjolsvith: “Wide of Wisdom.” 


48. Sibhottr, Sipskeger, | Sithhott, Sithskegg, | 
Sigfobr, Hnikubr, Sigfather, Hnikuth, 
Alfopr, Valfobr, | Allfather, Valfather, | 
Atribr, Farmatyr:] Atrith, Farmatyr: 
einu nafni | A single name | 
hetumk aldrigi, have I never had 
siz meh folkum fork. Since first among men I fared. 
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Sithhott: “With Broad Hat.” Sithskegg: “Long-Bearded.” Sigfather: “Father of Victory.” 
Hnikuth: “Overthrower.” Valfather: “Father of the Slain.” Atrith: “The Rider.” Farmatyr: 
“Helper of Cargoes” (i. e., god of sailors). 


49. Grimnir hétumk | Grimnir they call me | 

at Geirrgbar, in Geirréth’s hall, 
en Jalkr at Asmundar, With Asmund Jalk am I; 
en ba Kjalarr, | Kjalar I was | 

es ek kjalka dro, when I went ina sledge, 
[bror bingum at, At the council Thror am I called, 
Viburr at vigum, As Vithur I fare to the fight; 
Oski ok Omi, | Oski, Biflindi, | 

Jafnhor, Biflindi,] Jafnhor and Omi, 
Gondlir ok Harbarpr meb Gondlir and Harbarth midst gods. 
gobum. 


Nothing is known of Asmund, of Othin’s appearance as Jalk, or of the occasion when he 
“went in a sledge” as Kjalar (“Ruler of Keels”?). Thror and Vithur are also of uncertain 

meaning. Oski: “God of Wishes.” Biflindi: the manuscripts vary widely in the form of this 

name. Jafnhor: “Equally High” (cf. note on stanza 46). Omi: “The Shouter.” Gondlir: 
“Wand Bearer.” Harbarth: “Graybeard” (cf. Harbarthsljoth, introduction). 


50. Sviburr ok Svibrir | I deceived the giant | 
es ek hét at Sokkmimis Sokkmimir old 
ok dulpak enn aldna jotun, As Svithur and Svithrir of yore; 
bas ek Mibvitnis | Of Mithvitnir’s son | 
vask ens méra burar the slayer I was 
orpinn einbani. When the famed one found his doom. 


Nothing further is known of the episode here mentioned Sokkmimir is presumably Mithvit- 
nir’s son. Snorri quotes the names Svithur and Svithrir, but omits all the remainder of the 
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stanza. 


51. Olrest, Geirrgpr'! | 
hefr bu ofdrukkit, 


miklu’st hnugginn, | 
es bu’st minu gengi 


ok allra einherja. 


Drunk art thou, Geirréth, | 


too much didst thou drink, 


Much hast thou lost, | 
for help no more 


From me or my heroes thou hast. 


Again the poem returns to the direct action, Othin addressing the terrified Geirroth. The 
manuscripts show no lacuna. Some editors supply a second line from paper manuscripts: 
“Greatly by me art beguiled.” (“miklum ertu mipi tzldr.”) 


52. Fjolb bér sagbak, | 
en bu fatt of mant: 


of bik véla vinir; 


m&ki liggja | 
ek sé mins vinar 


allan i dreyra driffinn. 


53. Eggmoban val | 
ni mun Yggr hafa, 
pitt veitk lif of lipit; 
ufar’u disir, | 
ni knatt Obinn sea, 


nalgask bu mik, ef megir! 


Small heed didst thou take | 
to all that I told, 
And false were the words of thy 


friends; 
For now the sword | 


of my friend I see, 
That waits all wet with blood. 


Thy sword-pierced body | 
shall Ygg have soon, 
For thy life is ended at last; 
The maids are hostile; | 

now Othin behold! 


Now come to me if thou canst! 
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Ygg: Othin (“The Terrible”). The maids: the three Norns. 


54. Obinn ni heitik, | Now am I Othin, 
Yger aban hetk, Ygg was I once, 
hétumk bundr fyr pat, Ere that did they call me Thund; 
Vakr ok Skilfingr, | Vak and Skilfing, 
Vofupr ok Hroptatyr, Vofuth and Hroptatyr, 
Gautr ok Jalkr mep gobum, Gaut and Jalk midst the gods; 
Ofnir ok Svafnir, | Ofnir and Svafnir, | 
es hykk at orpnir sé and all, methinks, 
allir at einum mér. Are names for none but me. 


Possibly out of place, and probably more or less corrupt. Thund: “The Thunderer.” Vak: 
“The Wakeful.” Skilfing: “The Shaker.” Vofuth: “The Wanderer.” Hroptatyr: “Crier of the 
Gods.” Gaut: “Father.” Ofnir and Svafnir: cf. stanza 34. 


Geirropr konungr sat ok hafhisverp _—_ King Geirréth sat and had his sword on 
um kné sér ok brugpit til mibs. his knee, half drawn from its sheath. 


En er hann heyrpi at Opinn var bar — But when he heard that Othin was come 
kominn, ba stop hann upp ok vildi __ thither, then he rose up and sought to 
taka Opin fra eldinum. take Othin from the fire. 


Sverpit slapp or hendi honum ok The sword slipped from his hand, and 
vissu hjoltin nipr. fell with the hilt down. 


Konungr drap foeti ok steyptizafram, The king stumbled and fell forward, and 
en sverbit stob 1 gagnum hann, ok _ the sword pierced him through, and 
fekk hann bana. slew him. 

Obinn hvarf pa, en Agnarr var bar Then Othin vanished, but Agnar long 
konungr lengi sipan. ruled there as king. 
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Introductory Note 


The Skirnismol is found complete in the Codex Regius, and through stanza 27 in the Arna- 
magneean Codex. Snorri quotes the concluding stanza. In Regius the poem is entitled “For 
Scirnis” (“Skirnir’s journey”). 

The Skirnismol differs sharply from the poems preceding it, in that it has a distinctly 
ballad quality. As a matter of fact, however, its verse is altogether dialogue, the narrative 
being supplied in the prose “links,” concerning which cf. introductory note to the Grimnis- 
mol. The dramatic effectiveness and vivid characterization of the poem seem to connect 
it with the Thrymskvitha, and the two may possibly have been put into their present form 
by the same man. Bugge’s guess that the Skirnismol was the work of the author of the 
Lokasenna is also possible, though it has less to support it. 

Critics have generally agreed in dating the poem as we now have it as early as the first 
half of the tenth century; Finnur Jonsson puts it as early as 900, and claims it, as usual, for 
Norway. Doubtless it was current in Norway, in one form or another, before the first Ice- 
landic settlements, but his argument that the thistle (stanza 31) is not an Icelandic plant has 
little weight, for such curse-formulas must have traveled freely from place to place. In view 
of the evidence pointing to a western origin for many or all of the Eddic poems, Jonsson’s 
reiterated “Digtet er sikkert norsk og ikke islandsk” is somewhat exasperating. Wherever 
the Skirnismol was composed, it has been preserved in exceptionally good condition, and 
seems to be practically devoid of interpolations or lacune. 


Freyr sonr Njarpar hafbieinndagsez — Freyr, the son of Njorth, had sat one day 

i Hlipskjalf ok sa um heima alla; in Hlithskjolf, and looked over all the 
worlds. 

hann sai jotunheima ok sa bar mey He looked into Jotunheim, and saw 

fagra, ba er hon gekk fra skala fopur _—_ there a fair maiden, as she went from 


sins til skemmu. her father’s house to her bower. 
bar af fekk hann hugsottir miklar. Forthwith he felt a mighty love-sick- 
ness. 
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Skirnir hét skosveinn Freys; Njorpbr — Skirnir was the name of Freyr’s servant; 
bab hann kvebja Frey mals. Njorth bade him ask speech of Freyr. 


Hann meeti: He said: 


Freyr: concerning his father, Njorth, and the race of the Wanes in general, cf. Voluspo, 21 
and note. Snorri thus describes Njorth’s family: “Njorth begat two children in Noatun; the 
son was named Freyr, and the daughter Freyja; they were fair of aspect and mighty. Freyr 
is the noblest of the gods; he rules over rain and sunshine, and therewith the fruitfulness 
of the earth; it is well to call upon him for plenty and welfare, for he rules over wealth 
for mankind. Freyja is the noblest of the goddesses. When she rides to the fight, she has 
one-half of the slain, and Othin has half. When she goes on a journey, she drives her two 
cats, and sits in a cart. Love-songs please her well, and it is good to call on her in love- 
matters.” Hlithskjolf: Othin’s watch-tower; cf. Grimnismol, introductory prose. He said: both 
manuscripts have “Then Skathi said:” (Skathi was Njorth’s wife), but Bugge’s emendation, 
based on Snorri’s version, is doubtless correct. 


1. “Ris ni, Skirnir! | “Go now, Skirnir! | 
ok rap at beiba and seek to gain 
minn mala mog, Speech from my son; 
ok bess at fregna, | And answer to win, | 
hveim enn fropi sé for whom the wise one 
ofreipi afi.” Is mightily moved.” 


My son: both manuscripts, and many editors, have “our son,” which, of course, goes with 
the introduction of Skathi in the prose. As the stanza is clearly addressed to Skirnir, the 
change of pronouns seems justified. The same confusion occurs in stanza 2, where Skirnir 
in the manuscripts is made to speak of Freyr as “your son” (plural). The plural pronoun in 
the original involves a metrical error, which is corrected by the emendation. 


Skirnir kvap: Skirnir spake: 
2. “tllra orpa | “Tll words do I now | 
erumk on at binum syni, await from thy son, 
ef gengk at méla vib mog, If 1 seek to get speech with him, 
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ok bess at fregna, | And answer to win, | 
hveim enn fropi sé for whom the wise one 
ofreipi afi.” Is mightily moved.” 
Skirnir kvap: Skirnir spake: 
3. “Segbu bat, Freyr, | “Speak prithee, Freyr, | 
folkvaldi goa! foremost of the gods, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now I fain would know; 
hvi einn sitr | Why sittest thou here | 
endlanga sali, in the wide halls, 
minn drottinn! of daga? Days long, my prince, alone?” 
Freyr kvap: Freyr spake: 
4. “Hvi of segjak bér, | “How shall I tell thee, | 
seger enn ungi! thou hero young, 
mikinn moptrega? Of all my grief so great? 
bvit alfropull | Though every day | 
lysir of alla daga, the elfbeam dawns, 
ok beygi at minum munum.” It lights my longing never.” 


Elfbeam: the sun, so called because its rays were fatal to elves and dwarfs; cf. Alvissmol, 35. 


Skirnir kvap: Skirnir spake: 
5. “Muni pina | “Thy longings, methinks, | 
hykkak sva mikla vesa, are not so large 
at mér, seggr! né segir; That thou mayst not tell them to me; 
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6. 


pvit ungir saman | 
vorum i ardaga, 


vel mzttim tveir truask.” 


Freyr kvap: 
“I Gymis gorpum | 
ek sa ganga 
mér tiba mey; 
armar l¥stu, | 
en af baban 


allt lopt ok logr. 


Since in days of yore | 
we were young together, 


We two might each other trust.” 


Freyr spake: 
“From Gymir’s house | 
I beheld go forth 
A maiden dear to me; 
Her arms glittered, | 
and from their gleam 


Shone all the sea and sky. 


Gymir: a mountain-giant, husband of Aurbotha, and father of Gerth, fairest among women. 
This is all Snorri tells of him in his paraphrase of the story. 


75 


Mér’s mér tibari | 

an manni hveim 
ungum I ardaga; 
asa ok alfa | 

bat vil engi mabr, 


at vit samt seim.” 


To me more dear | 

than in days of old 
Was ever maiden to man; 
But no one of gods | 

or elves will grant 


That we both together should be.” 


Snorri’s paraphrase of the poem is sufficiently close so that his addition of another sentence 
to Freyr’s speech makes it probable that a stanza has dropped out between 7 and 8. This 


has been tentatively reconstructed, thus: 


Hither to me | shalt thou bring the maid, 
And home shalt thou lead her here, 

If her father wills it | or wills it not, 

And good reward shalt thou get. 


(Hennar skalt bipja | til handa mér 
ok hafa heim hinig, 
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hvarz synjar fabir | eba sambykkir— 
gop skalt laun geta.) 


Finn Magnusen detected the probable omission of a stanza here as early as 1821. 


Skirnir kvap: 
8. “Mar gef mér a, | 
banns mik of myrkvan beri 
visan vafrloga, 
ok bat sverp, | 
es sjalft vegisk 
vigi vip jotna ett.” 


Skirnir spake: 
“Then give me the horse | 
that goes through the dark 
And magic flickering flames; 
And the sword as well | 
that fights of itself 
Against the giants grim.” 


The sword: Freyr’s gift of his sword to Skirnir eventually proves fatal, for at the last battle, 
when Freyr is attacked by Beli, whom he kills bare-handed, and later when the fire-demon, 
Surt, slays him in turn, he is weaponless; cf. Voluspo, 53 and note. Against the giants grim: 
the condition of this line makes it seem like an error in copying, and it is possible that it 
should be identical with the fourth line of the next stanza. 


Freyr kvap: 
9. “Mar bér bann gefk, | 
es bik of myrkvan berr 
visan vafrloga, 
ok bat sverp, | 
es sjalft mun vegask, 


ef sa’s horskr es hefr,’ 


Skirnir meelti vip hestinn: 

10. “Myrkt es iti, | 
mal kvebk okkr fara 

urig fjoll yfir, 


Freyr spake: 
“The horse will I give thee | 
that goes through the dark 
And magic flickering flames, 
And the sword as well | 
that will fight of itself 


If a worthy hero wields it.” 


Skirnir spake to the horse: 
“Dark is it without, | 
and I deem it time 
To fare through the wild fells, 
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bursa bjob yfir; [To fare through the giants’ fastness;] 
babir vit komumk, | We shall both come back, | 

eba okkr baba tekr or us both together 
enn amotki jotunn.” The terrible giant will take.” 


Some editors reject line 3 as spurious. 


Skirnir reip 1 jotunheima til Gymis —_Skirnir rode into Jotunheim to Gymir’s 
garba. house. 


bar varu hundar olmirokbundnirfyr There were fierce dogs bound before 
skibsgarbs hlibi bess er um sal Gerp- __ the gate of the fence which was around 


ar var. Gerth’s hall. 
Hann reip at bar er féhirpir sat 4 | He rode to where a herdsman sat on a 
haugi ok kvaddi hann: hill, and said: 
11. “Seg bat, hirbir! | “Tell me, herdsman, | 
es bu 4 haugi sitr sitting on the hill, 
ok varbar alla vega: And watching all the ways, 
hve at andspilli | How may I win | 
komumk ens unga mans a word with the maid 
greyjum Gymis fyrir? Past the hounds of Gymir here?” 
Hirbir kvap: The herdsman spake: 
12. “Hvart est feigr | “Art thou doomed to die | 
eba estu framgenginn. or already dead, 
mapr a mars baki? Thou horseman that ridest hither? 
andspillis vanr | Barred from speech | 
bi skalt 2 vesa shalt thou ever be 
gobrar meyjar Gymis.” With Gymir’s daughter good.” 
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Line 2 is in neither manuscript, and no gap is indicated. I have followed Grundtvig’s 
conjectural emendation. 


Skirnir kvap: Skirnir spake: 
13. “Kostir’u betri | “Boldness is better | 
heldr an at klokkva sé than plaints can be 
hveims fuss es fara; For him whose feet must fare; 
einu dgeri | To a destined day | 
vorumk aldr of skapabr has mine age been doomed, 
ok allt lif of lagit.” And my life’s span thereto laid.” 


This stanza is almost exactly like many in the first part of the Hovamol, and may well have 
been a separate proverb. After this stanza the scene shifts to the interior of the house. 


Gerbr kvab: Gerth spake: 
14. “Hvat’s bat hlymja | “What noise is that | 
es ek heyri til which now so loud 
ossum ronnum i? I hear within our house? 
jor bifask, | The ground shakes, | 
en allir fyrir and the home of Gymir 
skjalfa garpar Gymis.” Around me trembles too.” 
Ambott kvap: The Serving-Maid spake: 
15. “Mabr’s hér iti, | “One stands without | 
stiginn af mars baki, who has leapt from his steed, 
jo letr til jarpar taka.” And lets his horse loose to graze;” 


| | 
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No gap indicated in either manuscript. Bugge and Niedner have attempted emendations, 
while Hildebrand suggests that the last two lines of stanza 14 are spurious, 14, 12, and 15 
thus forming a single stanza, which seems doubtful. 


Gerpr kvap: 
16. “Inn bib hann ganga | 
i okkarn sal 
ok drekka enn méra mjob; 
bo ek hitt oumk, | 
at her ati sé 


minn brdpurbani. 


Gerth spake: 
“Bid the man come in, | 
and drink good mead 
Here within our hall: 
Though this I fear, | 
that there without 
My brother’s slayer stands. 


Brother’s slayer: perhaps the brother is Beli, slain by Freyr; the only other references are 
in Voluspo, 53, and in Snorri’s paraphrase of the Skirnismol, which merely says that Freyr’s 
gift of his sword to Skirnir “was the reason why he was weaponless when he met Beli, and 
he killed him bare-handed.” Skirnir himself seems never to have killed anybody. 


17. Hvat’s bat alfa | 
ne asa suna 
né vissa vana? 
hvi einn of kvamt | 
of eikinn ftir yfir 


or salkynni at sea?” 


Wise Wanes: Cf. Voluspo, 21 and note. 


Skirnir kvap: 
18. “Emkak alfa | 
ne asa suna 


née vissa vana: 


Art thou of the elves | 
or the offspring of gods, 
Or of the wise Wanes? 
How camst thou alone | 
through the leaping flame 
Thus to behold our home?” 


Skirnir spake: 
“T am not of the elves, | 
nor the offspring of gods, 


Nor of the wise Wanes; 
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bo einn of kvamk | 
of eikinn fur 


ybur salkynni at sea. 


The Arnamagnean Codex omits this stanza. 


19. Epliellilyfs | 
her hefk algollin, 
bau munk bér, Gerpr! gefa, 
frib at kaupa, | 
at bu bér Frey kvebir 


dleipastan lifa.” 


Though I came alone | 
through the leaping flame 
Thus to behold thy home. 


Eleven apples, | 

all of gold, 
Here will I give thee, Gerth, 
To buy thy troth | 

that Freyr shall be 


Deemed to be dearest to you.” 


Apples: the apple was the symbol of fruitfulness, and also of eternal youth. According to 
Snorri, the goddess Ithun had charge of the apples which the gods ate whenever they felt 


themselves growing old. 


Gerbr kvab: 
20. “Epli ellilyfs | 
ek pigg aldrigi 
at manns enskis munum; 
né vitt Freyr, | 
meban okkart fjor lifir, 


byggum bézpi saman.” 


Skirnir kvap: 
21. “Baug bér a gefk | 
banns brendr vas 


mepb ungum Obins syni; 


Gerth spake: 
“T will not take | 
at any man’s wish 
These eleven apples ever; 
Nor shall Freyr and I | 
one dwelling find 


So long as we two live.” 


Skirnir spake: 
“Then do I bring thee | 
the ring that was burned 
Of old with Othin’s son; 
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atta ’ru jafnhofgir | From it do eight | 
es af drjtipa of like weight fall 
ena niundu hverju nott.” On every ninth night.” 


Ring: the ring Draupnir (“Dropper”) was made by the dwarfs for Othin, who laid it on 
Baldr’s pyre when the latter’s corpse was burned (Cf. Voluspo, 32 and note, and Baldrs 
Draumar). Baldr, however, sent the ring back to Othin from hell. How Freyr obtained 
it is nowhere stated. Andvari’s ring (Andvaranaut) had a similar power of creating gold; 
cf. Reginsmol, prose after stanza 4 and note. Lines 3 and 4 of this stanza, and the first two 
of stanza 22, are missing in the Arnamagneean Codex. 


Gerbr kvap: Gerth spake: 
22. “Baug ek bikkak, | “The ring I wish not, | 
bot brendr sé though burned it was 
meb ungum Obins syni; Of old with Othin’s son; 
i gorbum Gymis | In Gymir’s home | 
erumka golls of vant, is no lack of gold 
at deila fe fopur.” In the wealth my father wields.” 
Skirnir kvap: Skirnir spake: 
23. “Sér bi m&ki mjovan, | “Seest thou, maiden, | 
malfan, Gerpr! this keen, bright sword 
es hefk i hendi hér? That I hold here in my hand? 
haufub hogeva | Thy head from thy neck | 
munk bér halsi af, shall I straightway hew, 
nema mér sé&tt segir.” If thou wilt not do my will.” 
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Gerpr kvab: Gerth spake: 
24. “Anaub bola | “For no man’s sake | 
viljak aldrigi will I ever suffer 
at manns enskis munum; To be thus moved by might; 
bo hins getk, | But gladly, methinks, | 
ef it Gymir finnisk, will Gymir seek 
at ykkr tipi vega. To fight if he finds thee here.” 
Skirnir kvap: Skirnir spake: 
25. “Sér bi m&ki mjovan, | “Seest thou, maiden, | 
malfan, Gerpr! this keen, bright sword 
es hefk i hendi hér? That I hold here in my hand? 
fyr bessum eggjum | Before its blade the | 
hnigr sa enn aldni burs, old giant bends, — 
verpr pinn feigr fabir. Thy father is doomed to die. 


The first two lines are abbreviated in both manuscripts. 


26. Tamsvendi bik drepk, | I strike thee, maid, | 
en ek bik temja mun, with my magic staff, 
mér! at minum munum; To tame thee to work my will; 
bar skalt ganga, | There shalt thou go | 
es bik gumna synir where never again 
sipan éva sea. The sons of men shall see thee. 


With this stanza, bribes and threats having failed, Skirnir begins a curse which, by the 
power of his magic staff, is to fall on Gerth if she refuses Freyr. 
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27. Ara bifua | 
skaltu ar sitja, 
horfa heljar til; 
matr sé ber leibari | 
an manna hveim 


enn frani ormr me firum. 


On the eagle’s hill | 
shalt thou ever sit, 
And gaze on the gates of Hel; 
More loathsome to thee | 
than the light-hued snake 


To men, shall thy meat become. 


Eagle’s hill: the hill at the end of heaven, and consequently overlooking hell, where the 
giant Hreesvelg sits “in an eagle’s guise,” and makes the winds with his wings; cf. Vafthruth- 
nismol, 37, also Voluspo, 50. The second line is faulty in both manuscripts; Hildebrand’s 
emendation corrects the error, but omits an effective touch; the manuscript line may be ren- 
dered “And look and hanker for hell.” The Arnamagnean Codex breaks off with the fourth 


line of this stanza. 


28. At undrsjonum verbir, | 
es bi it komr, 
a bik Hrimnir hari, 
[a bik hotvetna stari;] 
vibkunnari verpir | 
an vorbr meb gobum; 


gapi bu grindum fra. 


Fearful to see, | 
if thou comest forth, 
Hrimnir will stand and stare, 
[Men will marvel at thee;] 
More famed shalt thou grow | 
than the watchman of the gods! 
Peer forth, then, from thy prison, 


Hrimnir: a frost-giant, mentioned elsewhere only in Hyndluljoth, 33. Line 3 is probably 
spurious. Watchman of the gods: Heimdall; cf. Voluspo, 46. 


29. Topi ok dpi, | 
tjosull ok opoli 
vaxi ber tor meb trega; 
sezktu nibr, | 
mun ek segja bér 


svaran susbreka 


Rage and longing, | 
fetters and wrath, 
Tears and torment are thine; 
Where thou sittest down | 
my doom is on thee 


Of heavy heart 
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auk tvinnan trega. And double dole. 


Three nouns of doubtful meaning, which I have rendered rage, longing, and heart respec- 
tively, make the precise force of this stanza obscure. Niedner and Sijmons mark the entire 
stanza as interpolated, and Jonsson rejects line 5. 


30. Gramir gneypa | In the giants’ home | 


bik skulu gorstan dag shall vile things harm thee 
jotna gorbum 1; Each day with evil deeds; 
grat at gamni | Grief shalt thou get | 

skaltu 1 gogn hafa instead of gladness, 
ok leipa meh torum trega. And sorrow to suffer with tears. 


In Regius and in nearly all the editions the first two lines of this stanza are followed by 
lines 3-5 of stanza 35. I have followed Niedner, Sijmons, and Gering. The two words here 
translated vile things are obscure; Gering renders the phrase simply “Kobolde.” 


31. Meb bursi brihofpubum | With three-headed giants | 
bi skalt # nara thou shalt dwell ever, 
eba verlauss vesa; Or never know a husband; 
[bik geb gribi, | [Let longing grip thee, | 
bik morn morni!] let wasting waste thee, — | 
ves sem pistill Be like to the thistle | 
sas brunginn vas that in the loft 
i onn ofanverba. Was cast and there was crushed. 


The confusion noted as to the preceding stanza, and a metrical error in the third line, have 
led to various rearrangements and emendations; line 3 certainly looks like an interpolation. 


Three-headed giants: concerning giants with numerous heads, cf. Vafthruthnismol, 33, and 
Hymiskvitha, 8. 
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32. Til holts ek gekk | 
ok til hras vibar, 


gambantein at geta: 


gambantein ek gat. 


I go to the wood, | 
and to the wet forest, 


To win a magic wand; 


I won a magic wand. 


No gap indicated in the manuscript; Niedner makes the line here given as 4 the first half 


of line 3, and fills out the stanza thus: 


with which I will tame you, 
Maid, to work my will. 


(es bik gorva temr 
mer! at minum munum.) 


The whole stanza seems to be either interpolated or out of place; it would fit better after 


stanza 25. 


33. Vreibr’s bér Obinn, 
vreipr’s bér asa bragr, 
pik skal Freyr fiask, 
en firinilla mzr! | 
es bu fengit hefr 


gambanvreibi goba. 


Othin grows angry, | 
angered is the best of the gods, 
Freyr shall be thy foe, 
Most evil maid, | 
who the magic wrath 
Of gods hast got for thyself. 


Jonsson marks this stanza as interpolated. The word translated most evil is another case of 


guesswork. 


34. Heyri hrimbursar, | 
heyri jotnar, 
Suttunga synir, 


[sjalfir aslipar:] 


Give heed, frost-rulers, 


hear it, giants. 


Sons of Suttung, 


And gods, ye too, 
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hvé fyrbypk, | How I forbid | 

hvé fyrbannak and how I ban 
manna glaum mani, The meeting of men with the maid, 
manna nyt mani. [The joy of men with the maid.] 


Most editors reject line 3 as spurious, and some also reject line 6. Lines 2 and 3 may have 
been expanded out of a single line running approximately “Ye gods and Suttung’s sons.’ 
Suttung: concerning this giant cf. Hovamol, 104 and note. 


? 


35. Hrimgrimnir heitir burs Hrimgrimnir is he, | 
es pik hafa skal the giant who shall have thee 
fyr nagrindr neban: In the depth by the doors of Hel; 
til hrimbursa hallar To the frost-giants’ halls | 
bu skalt hverjan dag each day shalt thou fare, 
kranga kostalaus, Crawling and craving in vain, 
kranga kostavon. [Crawling and having no hope.] 


Most editors combine lines 1-2 with stanza 36 (either with the first two lines thereof or the 
whole stanza), as lines 3-5 stand in the manuscript after line 2 of stanza 30. Hrimgrimnir 
(“The Frost-Shrouded”): a giant not elsewhere mentioned. Line 5, as a repetition of line 4, 
is probably a later addition. 


36. bar bér vilmegir | Base wretches there | 
a vibar rotum by the root of the tree 
geita hland gefi: Will hold for thee horns of filth; 
abri drykkju | A fairer drink | 
fa bu aldrigi, shalt thou never find, 
mér! af binum munum, Maid, to meet thy wish, 
mér! at minum munum! [Maid, to meet my wish.] 


For the combination of this stanza with the preceding one, cf. note on stanza 35. The scribe 
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clearly did not consider that the stanza began with line 1, as the first word thereof in the 
manuscript does not begin with a capital letter and has no period before it. The first word 
of line 3, however, is so marked. Line 5 may well be spurious. 


37. burs ristk pér | 
ok pria stafi: 
ergi ok pi ok opola; 
sva af ristk, | 


sem bat a reistk, 


I write thee a charm | 

and three runes therewith, 
Longing and madness and lust; 
But what I have writ | 


I may yet unwrite 


ef gorvask barfar bess.” If I find a need therefor.” 


Again the scribe seems to have been uncertain as to the stanza divisions. This time the first 
line is preceded by a period, but begins with a small letter. Many editors have made line 2 
into two half-lines. A charm: literally, the rune Thurs (p); the runic letters all had magic 
attributes; cf. Sigrdrifumol, 6-7 and notes. 


Gerbr kvap: Gerth spake: 
38. “Heill ves heldr, sveinn! | “Find welcome rather, 
ok tak vib hrimkalki and with it take 
fullum forns mjabar: The frost-cup filled with mead; 
bo hafbak ztlat, | Though I did not believe | 
at myndak aldrigi that I should so love 


unna vaningja vel.” Ever one of the Wanes.” 


Skirnir kvap: 
39. “Eyrindi min | 


Skirnir spake: 
“My tidings all 
viljak oll vita, 
abr ripak heim heban: 


ner at bingi munt | 


must I truly learn 
Ere homeward hence I ride: 
How soon thou wilt | 


enum pbroskamikla with the mighty son 
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nenna Njarpar syni.” 


Gerbr kvab: 
40. “Barri heitir, | 
es vit bebi vitum, 
lundr lognfara: 
en ept nétr niu | 
bar mun Njarpar syni 


Gerpr unna gamans.” 


Barri: “The Leafy.” 


ba reib Skirnir heim. 


Freyr stop uti ok kvaddi hann ok 
spurpi tipinda: 


41. “Seg mer bat, Skirnir! | 
abr verpir sopli af mar 
ok stigir feti framarr: 
hvat bu arnabir 
i jotunheima 


bins eba mins munar?” 


Skirnir kvap: 
42. “Barri heitir, | 
es vit babir vitum, 


lundr lognfara: 


Of Njorth a meeting make.” 


Gerth spake: 
“Barri there is, | 
which we both know well, 
A forest fair and still; 
And nine nights hence | 
to the son of Njorth 
Will Gerth there grant delight.” 


Then Skirnir rode home. 


Freyr stood without, and spoke to him, 
and asked for tidings: 


“Tell me, Skimir, | 
ere thou take off the saddle, 
Or farest forward a step: 
What hast thou done | 
in the giants’ dwelling 


To make glad thee or me?” 


Skirnir spoke: 
“Barri there is, 
which we both know well, 


A forest fair and still; 
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en ept n&tr niu And nine nights hence | 
bar mun Njarbar syni to the son of Njorth 
Gerpr unna gamans.” Will Gerth there grant delight.” 


Abbreviated to initial letters in the manuscript. 


Freyr kvap: Freyr spake: 
43. “Long es nétt, | “Long is one night, | 
langar’u tver, longer are two; 
hvé of breyjak priar? How then shall I bear three? 
opt mér monubr Often to me | 
minni botti has a month seemed less 
an sja hynott holf” Than now half a night of desire.” 


The superscription is lacking in Regius. Snorri quotes this one stanza in his prose paraphrase, 
Gylfaginning, chapter 37. The two versions are substantially the same, except that Snorri 
makes the first line read, 


Long is one night, | long is the second. 


(Long es néott, | long es onnur.) 
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The Poem of Harbarth 


Introductory Note 


The Harbarthsljoth is found complete in the Codex Regius, where it follows the Skirnismol, 
and from the fourth line of stanza 19 to the end of the poem in the Arnamagneean Codex, 
of which it occupies the first page and a half. 

The poem differs sharply from those which precede it in the Codex Regius, both in 
metrical form and in spirit. It is, indeed, the most nearly formless of all the Eddic poems. 
The normal metre is the Malahattr (cf. General Introduction, where an example is given). 
The name of this verse-form means “in the manner of conversation,” and the Harbarthsljoth’s 
verse fully justifies the term. The Atli poems exemplify the conventional use of Malahattr, 
but in the Harbarthsljoth the form is used with extraordinary freedom, and other metrical 
forms are frequently employed. A few of the speeches of which the poem is composed 
cannot be twisted into any known Old Norse metre, and appear to be simply prose. 

How far this confusion is due to interpolations and faulty transmission of the original 
poem is uncertain. Finnur Jonsson has attempted a wholesale purification of the poem, 
but his arbitrary condemnation of words, lines, and entire stanzas as spurious is quite 
unjustified by any positive evidence. I have accepted Mogk’s theory that the author was 

“a first-rate psychologist, but a poor poet,” and have translated the poem as it stands in the 
manuscripts. I have preserved the metrical confusion of the original by keeping throughout 
so far as possible to the metres found in the poem; if the rhythm of the translation is often 
hard to catch, the difficulty is no less with the original Norse. 

The poem is simply a contest of abuse, such as the early Norwegian and Icelander 
delighted in, the opposing figures being Thor and Othin, the latter appearing in the disguise 
of the ferryman Harbarth. Such billingsgate lent itself readily to changes, interpolations and 
omissions, and it is little wonder that the poem is chaotic. It consists mainly of boasting and 
of references, often luckily obscure, to disreputable events in the life of one or the other of 
the disputants. Some editors have sought to read a complex symbolism into it, particularly 
by representing it as a contest between the noble or warrior class (Othin) and the peasant 

(Thor). But it seems a pity to take such a vigorous piece of broad farce too seriously. 

Verse-form, substance, and certain linguistic peculiarities, notably the suffixed articles, 
point to a relatively late date (eleventh century) for the poem in its present form. Probably 
it had its origin in the early days, but its colloquial nature and its vulgarity made it readily 
susceptible to changes. 
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Owing to the chaotic state of the text, and the fact that none of the editors or commen- 
tators have succeeded in improving it much, I have not in this case attempted to give all 
the important emendations and suggestions. The stanza-divisions are largely arbitrary. 


borr for or austrvegi ok kom at sundi = Thor was on his way back from a jour- 
einu; obrum megum sundsins var _neyinthe East, and came to a sound; on 


ferjukarlinn me} skipit. the other side of the sound was a ferry- 
man with a boat. 
borr kallapi: Thor called out: 


Harbarth (“Gray-Beard”): Othin. On the nature of the prose notes found in the manuscripts, 
cf. Grimnismol, introduction. Thor: the journeys of the thunder-god were almost as numer- 
ous as those of Othin; cf. Thrymskvitha and Hymiskvitha. Like the Robin Hood of the British 
ballads, Thor was often temporarily worsted, but always managed to come out ahead in the 
end. His “Journey in the East” is presumably the famous episode, related in full by Snorri, 
in the course of which he encountered the giant Skrymir, and in the house of Utgartha- 
Loki lifted the cat which turned out to be Mithgarthsorm. The Hymiskvitha relates a further 
incident of this journey. 


1. “Hverr es sa sveinn sveina, | “Who is the fellow yonder, | 
es stendr fyr sundit on the farther shore of the sound?” 
handan?” 
Ferjukarlinn kvap: The ferryman spake: 
2. “Hverr es sa karl karla, | “What kind of a peasant is yon, | 
es kallar of vaginn?” that calls o’er the bay?” 


The superscriptions to the speeches are badly confused in the manuscripts, but editors have 
agreed fairly well as to where they belong. 
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borr kvap: Thor spake: 
3. “Ferbu mik of sundit! | “Ferry me over the sound; | 
fobik pik 4 morgin: I will feed thee therefor in the 
morning; 
meis hefk a baki, | A basket I have on my back, | 
verpra matr enn betri. and food therein, none better; 
At ek i hvilbp, | At leisure | ate, | 
abr ek heiman for, ere the house I left, 
sildr ok hafra: | Of herrings and porridge, | 
sabr emk enn bess.” so plenty I had.” 


From the fact that in Regius line 3 begins with a capital letter, it is possible that lines 3-4 
constitute the ferryman’s reply, with something lost before stanza 4. 


Ferjukarlinn kvap: The ferryman spake: 
4. “Arligum verkum hroésar bi “Of thy morning feats art thou proud, | 
verpinum | but the future thou knowest not 
veiztattu fyrir gorla: wholly; 
dopr eru bin heimkynni, | Doleful thine home-coming is: | 
daub hykk at bin mobir sé.” thy mother, me thinks, is dead.” 


Thy mother: Jorth (Earth). 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
5. “bat segir bi ni, | “Now hast thou said | 
es hverjum bykkir what to each must seem 
mest at vita, | The mightiest grief, | 
at min mopir daub sé.” that my mother is dead.” 
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Some editors assume a lacuna after this stanza. 


Ferjukarlinn kvap: 
6. “beygi es sem bii 
brja bi gob eigir: 
berbeinn bi stendr | 
ok hefr brautinga gorvi; 
batki at pi hafir brakr binar!” 


The ferryman spake: 
“Three good dwellings, | 
methinks, thou hast not; 
Barefoot thou standest, | 
and wearest a beggar’s dress; 


Not even hose dost thou have.” 


Three good dwellings: this has been generally assumed to mean three separate establish- 
ments, but it may refer simply to the three parts of a single farm, the dwelling proper, the 
cattle barn and the storehouse; i.e., Thor is not even a respectable peasant. 


borr kvap: 
7. “Styrpu hingat eikjunni! | 
ek mun ber stopna kenna; 
eba hverr a skipit | 
es bi heldr vib landit?” 


Ferjukarlinn kvap: 
8. “Hildolfr sa heitir, | 
es mik halda bab, 
rekkr enn rabsvinni, | 


es byr i Rapseyjarsundi; 


babat hann hlennimenn flytja | 


eba hrossa pjofa, 
goba eina | 


ok bas ek gorva kunna. 


Thor spake: 
“Steer thou hither the boat; | 
the landing here shall I show thee; 
But whose the craft | 
that thou keepest on the shore?” 


The ferryman spake: 
“Hildolf is he | 

who bade me have it, 

A hero wise; | 
his home is at Rathsey’s sound. 

He bade me no robbers to steer, | 
nor stealers of steeds, 

But worthy men, | 


and those whom well do I know. 
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Segbu til nafns pins, | Say now thy name, | 
ef ba vill of sundit fara.” if over the sound thou wilt fare.” 
borr kvap: Thor spake: 
9. “Segja munk til nafns mins, “My name indeed shall | tell, | 
pot ek sekr seak, though in danger I am, 
ok til alls oplis: | And all my race; | 
ek em Obins sunr, Iam Othin’s son, 
Meila brobir, Meili’s brother, | 
en Magna fabir, and Magni’s father, 
briipvaldr goba; | The strong one of the gods; | 
vip bor knattu hér doma. with Thor now speech canst thou 
get. 
Hins viljak ni spyrja, | And now would I know 
hvat bi heitir.” what name thou hast.” 


In danger: Thor is “sekr,” i.e., without the protection of any law, so long as he is in the 
territory of his enemies, the giants. Meili: a practically unknown son of Othin, mentioned 
here only in the Edda. Magni: son of Thor and the giantess Jarnsaxa; after Thor’s fight with 
Hrungnir (cf. stanza 14, note) Magni, though but three days old, was the only one of the 
gods strong enough to lift the dead giant’s foot from Thor’s neck. After rescuing his father, 
Magni said to him: “There would have been little trouble, father, had I but come sooner; 
I think I should have sent this giant to hell with my fist if I had met him first.” Magni and 
his brother, Mothi, inherit Thor’s hammer. 


Ferjukarlinn kvap: The ferryman spake: 
10. “Harbarpr ek heiti, | “Harbarth am I, | 
hylk of nafn sjaldan.” and seldom I hide my name.” 
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borr kvap: 
11. “Hvat skaltu of nafn hylja, | 


nema pi sakar eigir?” 


Harbarpr kvap: 
12. “En bot ek sakar eiga, | 
fyr slikum sem pi est 
munk forba po | 
fjorvi minu, 


nema ek feigr sé.” 


Thor spake: 
“Why shouldst thou hide thy name, | 


if quarrel thou hast not?” 


Harbarth spake: 
“And though I had a quarrel, | 
from such as thou art 
Yet none the less | 
my life would I guard, 


Unless I be doomed to die.” 


This stanza is hopelessly confused as to form, but none of the editorial rearrangements have 
materially altered the meaning. Doomed to die: the word “feigr” occurs constantly in the 
Old Norse poems and sagas; the idea of an inevitable but unknown fate seems to have been 
practically universal throughout the pre-Christian period. On the concealment of names 
from enemies, cf. Fafnismol, prose after stanza 1. 


borr kvap: 
13. “Harm ljdtan | 
hykk mér i bvi vesa, 
at vaba of vaginn til bin | 
ok veta ogur minn; 
skyldak launa kogursveini 
binum | 
kanginyr}i, 
ef ek komumk of sundit.” 


Thor spake: 
“Great trouble, methinks, | 
would it be to come to thee, 
To wade the waters across, | 
and wet my middle; 
Weakling, well shall I pay | 
thy mocking words, 


if across the sound I come.” 


This stanza, like the preceding one, is peculiarly chaotic in the manuscript, and has been 


variously emended. 
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Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
14. “Hér munk standa | “Here shall I stand | 
ok bin hepan biba; and await thee here; 
fanntattumannennharbara| —‘ Thou hast found since Hrungnir died | 
at Hrungni daupan.” no fiercer man.” 


Hrungnir: this giant rashly wagered his head that his horse, Gullfaxi, was swifter than 
Othin’s Sleipnir. In the race, which Hrungnir lost, he managed to dash uninvited into 
the home of the gods, where he became very drunk. Thor ejected him, and accepted his 
challenge to a duel. Hrungnir, terrified, had a helper made for him in the form of a dummy 
giant nine miles high and three miles broad. Hrungnir himself had a three-horned heart of 
stone and a head of stone; his shield was of stone and his weapon was a grindstone. But 
Thjalfi, Thor’s servant, told him the god would attack him out of the ground, wherefore 
Hrungnir laid down his shield and stood on it. The hammer Mjollnir shattered both the 
grindstone and Hrungnir’s head, but part of the grindstone knocked Thor down, and the 
giant fell with his foot on Thor’s neck (cf. note on stanza 9). Meanwhile Thjalfi dispatched 
the dummy giant without trouble. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
15. “Hins vildu ni geta, | “Fain art thou to tell | 
es vit Hrungnir deildum, how with Hrungnir I fought, 
sa enn storiipgi jotunn, | The haughty giant, | 
es or steini vas hofubit a; whose head of stone was made; 
bo letk hann falla | And yet I felled him, | 
ok fyrir hniga. and stretched him before me. 
Hvat vanntu ba meban, What, Harbarth, didst thou the while?” 
Harbarpr?” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
16. “Vask meb Fjolvari | “Five full winters | 
fimm vetr alla with Fjolvar was I, 
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i eyju beiri | And dwelt in the isle | 

es Algron heitir; that is Algron called; 
vega ver bar kndttum | There could we fight, | 

ok val fella, and fell the slain, 
margs at freista, | Much could we seek, | 

mans at kosta.” and maids could master.” 


Fjolvar: not elsewhere mentioned in the poems; perhaps the father of the “seven sisters” 
referred to in stanza 18. Algron: “The All-Green”: not mentioned elsewhere in the Edda. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
17. “Hversu sniinubu ybr konur “How won ye success with your 
yprar?” women?” 


Thor is always eager for stories of this sort; cf. stanzas 31 and 33. 


Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
18. “Sparkar ottum vér konur, | “Lively women we had, | 
ef oss at spokum yr}i; if they wise for us were; 
horskar ottum vér konur, | Wise were the women we had, | 
ef oss hollar veri: if they kind for us were; 
bér Or sandi | For ropes of sand | 
sima undu they would seek to wind, 
ok grund or dali | And the bottom to dig | 
djipum grofu. from the deepest dale. 
Varbk beim einn gllum | Wiser than all | 
ofri at ropum, in counsel I was, 
hvildak hja | And there I slept | 
beim systrum sjau by the sisters seven, 
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ok hafbak geb | 
beira allt ok gaman. 


Hvat vanntu ba meban, borr?” 


borr kvap: 
19. “Ek drap Pjaza, | 

enn bripmobga jotun, 

upp ek varp augum | 
Alvalda sunar 

a bann enn heiba himin; 

bau eru merki mest | 
minna verka, 


baus allir menn siban of sé. 


And joy full great 
did I get from each. 
What, Thor, didst thou the while?” 


Thor spake: 
“Thjazi I felled, | 

the giant fierce, 

And I hurled the eyes | 
of Alvaldi’s son 

To the heavens hot above; 

Of my deeds the mightiest | 
marks are these, 


That all men since can see. 


Hvat vanntu meban, Harbarpr?” What, Harbarth, didst thou the while?” 


Thjazi: this giant, by a trick, secured possession of the goddess Ithun and her apples (cf. Skir- 
nismol, 19, note), and carried her off into Jotunheim. Loki, through whose fault she had 
been betrayed, was sent after her by the gods. He went in Freyja’s “hawk’s-dress” (cf. Thrym- 
skvitha, 3), turned Ithun into a nut, and flew back with her. Thjazi, in the shape of an eagle, 
gave chase. But the gods kindled a fire which burnt the eagle’s wings, and then they killed 
him. Snorri’s prose version does not attribute this feat particularly to Thor. Thjazi’s daugh- 
ter was Skathi, whom the gods permitted to marry Njorth as a recompense for her father’s 
death. Alvaldi: of him we know only that he was the father of Thjazi, Ithi and Gang, who 
divided his wealth, each taking a mouthful of gold. The name is variously spelled. It 
is not known which stars were called “Thjazi’s Eyes.” In the middle of line 4 begins the 
fragmentary version of the poem found in the Arnamagnean Codex. 


Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spoke: 
20. “Miklar manvélar | “Much love-craft I wrought | 
ek hafpa vip myrkribur, with them who ride by night, 


When I stole them by stealth from 
their husbands; 


bas ek velta ber fra verum; 
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harpan jotun | A giant hard | 

hugbak Hlébarp vesa: was Hlebarth, methinks: 
gaf hann mér gambantein, His wand he gave me as gift, 
en ek vélta hann Or viti.” And I stole his wits away.” 


Riders by night: witches, who were supposed to ride on wolves in the dark. Nothing further 
is known of this adventure. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
21. “tllum huga launabir pi ba gopar “Thou didst repay good gifts with evil 
gjafar.” mind.” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
22. “bat hefr eik | “The oak must have | 
es af annarri skefr: what it shaves from another; 
of sik es hverr i sliku. In such things each for himself. 
Hvat vanntu meban, Porr?” What, Thor, didst thou the while?” 


The oak, etc.: this proverb is found elsewhere (e.g., Grettissaga) in approximately the same 
words. Its force is much like our “to the victor belong the spoils.” 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
23. “Ek vas austr | “Eastward I fared, | 
ok jotna barbak of the giants I felled 
bribir bolvisar | Their ill-working women | 
es til bjargs gengu: who went to the mountain; 
mikil mundi &tt jotna, | And large were the giants’ throng | 
ef allir lifpi, if all were alive; 
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veetr mundi manna | No men would there be | 
und mibgarpi. in Mithgarth more. 
Hvat vanntu meban, Harbarpr?” What, Harbarth, didst thou the while?” 


Thor killed no women of the giants’ race on the “journey to the East” so fully described by 
Snorri, his great giant-killing adventure being the one narrated in the Thrymskvitha. 


Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
24. “Vask a Vallandi | “In Valland I was, | 
ok vigum fylgbak, and wars I raised, 
attak jofrum, | Princes I angered, | 
en aldri szttak. and peace brought never; 
Obinn 4 jarla | The noble who fall | 
bas I val falla, in the fight hath Othin, 
en borr a prela kyn”” And Thor hath the race of the thralls.” 


Valland: this mythical place (“Land of Slaughter”) is elsewhere mentioned, but not further 
characterised; cf. prose introduction to Volundarkvitha, and Helreith Brynhildar, 2. On the 
bringing of slain heroes to Othin, cf. Voluspo, 31 and note, and, for a somewhat different 
version, Grimnismol, 14. Nowhere else is it indicated that Thor has an asylum for dead 
peasants. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
25. “Ojafnt skipta | “Unequal gifts | 
es bi mundir meh dsum lipi, of men wouldst thou give to the 
gods, 
ef bu ettir vilgi mikils vald.” If might too much thou shouldst have.” 
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Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
26. “borr a afl arit, | “Thor has might enough, | 
en etki hjarta: but never a heart; 
af hr&zlu ok hugbleypi | For cowardly fear | 
vas bér 1 hanzka tropit in a glove wast thou fain to crawl, 
[ok bottiska bi ba borr vesa;] And there forgot thou wast Thor; 
hvarki bi ba borpir | Afraid there thou wast, | 
fyr hrzzlu binni thy fear was such, 
fisa né hnjosa, | To fart or sneeze 
svat Fjalarr heyrpi.” lest Fjalar should hear.” 


The reference here is to one of the most familiar episodes in Thor’s eastward journey. He 
and his companions came to a house in the forest, and went in to spend the night. Being 
disturbed by an earthquake and a terrific noise, they all crawled into a smaller room open- 
ing from the main one. In the morning, however, they discovered that the earthquake had 
been occasioned by the giant Skrymir’s lying down near them, and the noise by his snoring. 
The house in which they had taken refuge was his glove, the smaller room being the thumb. 
Skrymir was in fact Utgartha-Loki himself. That he is in this stanza called Fjalar (the name 
occurs also in Hovamol, 14) is probably due to a confusion of the names by which Utgartha- 
Loki went. Loki taunts Thor with this adventure in Lokasenna, 60 and 62, line 3 of this 
stanza being perhaps interpolated from Lokasenna, 60, 4. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
27. “Harbarbr enn ragi! | “Thou womanish Harbarth, | 
ek munda pik i hel drepa, to hell would I smite thee straight, 
ef ek métta seilask of sund.” Could mine arm reach over the sound.” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
28. “Hvat skyldir pi of sund seilask, | “Wherefore reach over the sound, | 
es sakar’u alls ongvar? since strife we have none? 
Hvat vanntu ba, borr?” What, Thor, didst thou do then?” 
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borr kvap: 
29. “Ek vas austr 
ok Ona varbak, 
bas mik sottu | 
beir Svarangs synir; 
grjoti beir mik borpbu, | 
gagni urbu beir bo litt fegnir, 
urbu beir mik fyrri | 
friar at bipja. 
Hvat vanntu ba meban, 
Harbarpr?” 


Thor spake: 
“Eastward I was, | 

and the river I guarded well, 
Where the sons of Svarang | 

sought me there; 
Stones did they hurl, | 

small joy did they have of winning; 
Before me there | 

to ask for peace did they fare. 
What, Harbarth, didst thou the while?” 


The river: probably Ifing, which flows between the land of the gods and that of the giants; 
cf. Vafthruthnismol, 16. Sons of Svarang: presumably the giants; Svarang is not elsewhere 
mentioned in the poems, nor is there any other account of Thor’s defense of the passage. 


Harbarpr kvap: 
30. “Ek vas austr | 
ok vib einhverja dambpak, 
lek ek vib ena linhvitu | 
ok launbing hapak, 
gladdak ena gollbjortu, | 


gamni mér unpi.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“Eastward I was, | 
and spake with a certain one, 
I played with the linen-white maid, | 
and met her by stealth; 
I gladdened the gold-decked one, | 


and she granted me joy.” 


Othin’s adventures of this sort were too numerous to make it possible to identify this par- 
ticular person. By stealth: so the Arnamagnceean Codex; Regius, followed by several editors, 


has “long meeting with her.” 


borr kvap: 
31. “Gob Sttub ér mankynni bar ba.” 


Thor spake: 


“Full fair was thy woman-finding.” 
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Harbarpr kvap: 
32. “Libs bins vérak ba burfi, Porr! | 


at ek helda beiri enni 


linhvitu mey.” 


borr kvap: 
33. “Ek munda bér bd bat veita, | 


ef ek vibr of kv#mumk.” 


Harbarpr kvap: 
“Ek munda bér bd trua, | 


34. 


nema bi mik i trygp veltir.” 


borr kvap: 
35. “Emkat ek sa hélbitr | 


sem hipskor forn a var.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“Thy help did I need then, Thor, 
to hold the white maid fast.” 


Thor spake: 
“Gladly, had I been there, | 
my help to thee had been given.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“I might have trusted thee then, | 
didst thou not betray thy troth.” 


Thor spake: 
“No heel-biter am I, in truth, | 


like an old leather shoe in spring.” 


Heel-biter: this effective parallel to our “back-biter” is not found elsewhere in Old Norse. 


Harbarpr kvap: 


36. “Hvat vanntu meban, borr?” 


borr kvap: 
37. “Bribir berserkja | 
barbak i Hléseyju, 
bér hofbu verst unnit, | 
vilta pjop alla.” 


Harbarth spoke: 
“What, Thor, didst thou the while?” 


Thor spake: 
“In Hlesey the brides | 
of the Berserkers slew I; 
Most evil they were, | 


and all they betrayed.” 
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Hlesey: “the Island of the Sea-God” (Hler = Aégir), identified with the Danish island Las6, 
in the Kattegat. It appears again, much out of place, in Oddrunargratr, 28. Berserkers: 
originally men who could turn themselves into bears, hence the name, “bear-shirts”; cf. the 
werewolf or loupgarou. Later the name was applied to men who at times became seized 
with a madness for bloodshed; cf. Hyndluljoth, 23 and note. The women here mentioned 
are obviously of the earlier type. 


Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
38. “Kl&ki vanntu ba, Porr! | “Shame didst thou win, | 
es bi a konum barpir.” that women thou slewest, Thor.” 
borr kvap: Thor spake: 
39. “Vargynjur voru bér, | “She-wolves they were like, | 
en varla konur; and women but little; 
skeldu skip mitt | My ship, which well | 
es ek skorbat hafbak; I had trimmed, did they shake; 
agbu mer iarnlurki, | With clubs of iron they threatened, | 
en eltu Djalfa. and Thjalfi they drove off. 


Hvat vanntu meban, Harbarpr?” What, Harbarth, didst thou the while?” 


Thjalfi: Thor’s servant; cf. note on stanza 14. 


Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
40. “Ek vaski hernum | “In the host I was | 
es hingat gorbisk that hither fared, 
gnéfa gunnfana, | The banners to raise, | 
geir at rjopa.” and the spear to redden.” 


To what expedition this refers is unknown, but apparently Othin speaks of himself as allied 
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to the foes of the gods. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
41. “bess vildu ni geta, | “wilt thou now say | 
es bi fort oss oljiifan at that hatred thou soughtest to 
bjoba.” bring us?” 


Hatred: so Regius; the other manuscript has, apparently, “sickness.” 


Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
42. “Bata skal bér bat ba | “A ring for thy hand | 
baugi mundar, shall make all right for thee, 
sem jafnendr unnu | As the judge decides | 
beirs okkr vilja sztta.” who sets us two at peace.” 


Just what Othin means, or why his words should so have enraged Thor, is not evident, 


though he may imply that Thor is open to bribery. Perhaps a passage has dropped out 
before stanza 43. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
43. “Hvar namtu | “Where foundest thou | 
bessi en hn@filigu orp, so foul and scornful a speech? 
es ek heyrpa aldri | More foul a speech | 
in hnofiligri?” I never before have heard.” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
44, “Nam ek at monnum | “T learned it from men, | 
beim enum aldranum the men so old, 
es bua i heimis haugum.” Who dwell in the hills of home.” 
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borr kvap: 


45. “ba gefr bi | 


gott nafn dysjum, 


es bi kallar b@r heimis hauga.” 


Harbarpr kvap: 


46. “Sva domi ek slikt far.” 


borr kvap: 


47. “Orpkringi bin | 


mun bpér illa koma, 
ef ek reep 4 vag at vaba; 
ulfi héra | 

hykk bik pa munu, 
ef bi hlytr af hamri hogg.” 


Harbarpr kvap: 


48. “Sif a hor heima, | 


hans mundu fund vilja, 
bann mundu prek drygja, | 
bat es bér skyldara.” 


Othin refers to the dead, from whom he seeks information through his magic power. 


Thor spake: 
“A name full good | 
to heaps of stones thou givest 
When thou callest them hills of home.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“Of such things speak I so.” 


Thor spake: 
“Tl for thee comes | 
thy keenness of tongue, 
If the water I choose to wade; 
Louder, I ween, | 
than a wolf thou cryest, 


If a blow of my hammer thou hast.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“Sif has a lover at home, | 
and him shouldst thou meet; 
More fitting it were | 


on him to put forth thy strength.” 


Sif: Thor’s wife, the lover being presumably Loki; cf. Lokasenna, 54. 
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borr kvap: Thor spake: 
49. “Mélir bi at munns rai, | “Thy tongue still makes thee say | 
svat mér skyldi verst bykkja, what seems most ill to me, 
halr enn hugblaubi! Thou witless man! | 
hykk at ba ljigir” Thou liest, I ween.” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
50. “Satt hykk mik segja; | “Truth do I speak, | 
seinn estu at for binni; but slow on thy way thou art; 
langt mundir bi ni kominn, Far hadst thou gone | 
borr! | if now in the boat thou hadst 
ef bi lib of forir.” fared.” 
borr kvap: Thor spake: 
51. “Harbarpr enn rag! | “Thou womanish Harbarth! | 
heldr hefr pi nt mik here hast thou held me too long.” 
dvalban.” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
52. “Asabori | “I thought not ever | 
hugpbak aldri mundu that Asathor would be hindered 
glepja farhirpi farar.” By a ferryman thus from faring.” 


Asathor: Thor goes by various names in the poems: e.g., Vingthor, Vingnir, Hlorrithi. 
Asathor means “Thor of the Gods.” 
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borr kvap: 
53. “Rap munk bér ni rapa: | 
ro bu hingat batinum; 
héttum hatingi, | 
hittu fopur Magna!” 


Magni: Thor’s son; cf. stanza 9 and note. 


Harbarpr kvap: 
54. “Farbu firr sundil | 


ber skal fars synja.” 


borr kvap: 
55. “Visa bi mér ni leibina, | 
alls ba vill mik eigi of vaginn 


ferja!” 


Harbarpr kvap: 
56. “Litit es at synja, | 

langt es at fara: 

stund es til stokksins, | 
onnur til steinsins, 

haltu sva til vinstra vegsins, | 
unz bit hittir Verland. 

bar mun Fjorgyn | 


hitta bor sun sinn 


Thor spake: 
“One counsel I bring thee now: | 
row hither thy boat; 
No more of scoffing; | 


set Magni’s father across.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“From the sound go hence; | 


the passage thou hast not.” 


Thor spake: 
“The way now show me, | 
since thou takest me not o’er the 


water.” 


Harbarth spake: 
“To refuse it is little, | 
to fare it is long; 
A while to the stock, | 
and a while to the stone; 
Then the road to thy left, | 
till Verland thou reachest; 
And there shall Fjorgyn | 
her son Thor find, 
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ok mun hon kenna honum And the road of her children | 
ottunga brautir | she shows him to Othin’s realm.” 
til Opins landa.” 


Line 2: the phrases mean simply “a long way”; cf. “over stock and stone.” Verland: the 
“Land of Men” to which Thor must come from the land of the giants. The Arnamagnean 
Codex has “Valland” (cf. stanza 24 and note), but this is obviously an error. Fjorgyn: a 
feminine form of the same name, which belongs to Othin (cf. Voluspo, 56 and note); here 
it evidently means Jorth (Earth), Thor’s mother. The road: the rainbow bridge, Bifrost; 
cf. Grimnismol, 29 and note. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
57. “Mun ek taka bangat I dag?” “May I come so far in a day?” 
Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
58. “Taka vib vil ok erfibi “With toil and trouble perchance, 
at uppvesandi solu, | While the sun still shines, | 
es ek get bana.” or so I think.” 


Line 2: so Regius; the other manuscript has “ere sunrise.” 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
59. “Skamt mun ni mal okkat, | “Short now shall be our speech, | 
alls bi mér skatingu einni for thou speakest in mockery only; 
svarar; 
launa munk bér farsynjun, | The passage thou gavest me not | 
ef vit finnumsk I sinn annat.” I shall pay thee if ever we meet.” 
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Harbarpr kvap: Harbarth spake: 
60. “Farpu ni bars pik hafi allan “Get hence where every evil thing shall 
gramir!” have thee!” 


The Arnamagnean Codex clearly indicates Harbarth as the speaker of this line, but Regius 
has no superscription, and begins the line with a small letter not preceded by a period, 


thereby assigning it to Thor. 
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Introductory Note 


The Hymiskvitha is found complete in both manuscripts; in Regius it follows the Harbarth- 
sljoth, while in the Arnamagneean Codex it comes after the Grimnismol. Snorri does not quote 
it, although he tells the main story involved. 

The poem is a distinctly inferior piece of work, obviously based on various narrative 
fragments, awkwardly pieced together. Some critics, Jessen and Edzardi for instance, have 
maintained that the compiler had before him three distinct poems, which he simply put 
together; others, like Finnur Jonsson and Mogk, think that the author made a new poem 
of his own on the basis of earlier poems, now lost. It seems probable that he took a lot of 
odds and ends of material concerning Thor, whether in prose or in verse, and worked them 
together in a perfunctory way, without much caring how well they fitted. His chief aim 
was probably to impress the credulous imaginations of hearers greedy for wonders. 

The poem is almost certainly one of the latest of those dealing with the gods, though 
Finnur Jonsson, in order to support his theory of a Norwegian origin, has to date it rela- 
tively early. If, as seems probable, it was produced in Iceland, the chances are that it was 
composed in the first half of the eleventh century. Jessen, rather recklessly, goes so far as 
to put it two hundred years later. In any case, it belongs to a period of literary decadence, — 
the great days of Eddic poetry would never have permitted the nine hundred headed person 
found in Hymir’s home— and to one in which the usual forms of diction in mythological 
poetry had yielded somewhat to the verbal subtleties of skaldic verse. 

While the skaldic poetry properly falls outside the limits of this book, it is necessary here 
to say a word about it. There is preserved, in the sagas and elsewhere, a very considerable 
body of lyric poetry, the authorship of each poem being nearly always definitely stated, 
whether correctly or otherwise. This type of poetry is marked by an extraordinary com- 
plexity of diction, with a peculiarly difficult vocabulary of its own. It was to explain some 
of the “kennings” which composed this special vocabulary that Snorri wrote one of the sec- 
tions of the Prose Edda. As an illustration, in a single stanza of one poem in the Egilssaga, 
a sword is called “the halo of the helm,” “the wound-hoe,” “the blood-snake” (possibly; no 
one is sure what the compound word means) and “the ice of the girdle,” while men appear 
in the same stanza as “Othin’s ash-trees,” and battle is spoken of as “the iron game.” One 
of the eight lines has defied translation completely. 

Skaldic diction made relatively few inroads into the earlier Eddic poems, but in the 
Hymiskvitha these circumlocutions are fairly numerous. This sets the poem somewhat apart 
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from the rest of the mythological collection. Only the vigor of the two main stories— Thor’s 
expedition after Hymir’s kettle and the fishing trip in which he caught Mithgarthsorm — 
saves it from complete mediocrity. 


4, 


Ar valtivar | Of old the gods | 
veibar nOmu made feast together, 
ok sumblsamir, | And drink they sought | 
abr sabir yrpi, ere sated they were; 
hristu teina | Twigs they shook, | 
ok a hlaut sou: and blood they tried: 
fundu at Zgis | Rich fare in Agir’s | 
grkost hverjan. hall they found. 


Twigs: Vigfusson comments at some length on “the rite practised in the heathen age of 
inquiring into the future by dipping bunches of chips or twigs into the blood (of sacrifices) 
and shaking them.” But the two operations may have been separate, the twigs being simply 

“divining-rods” marked with runes. In either case, the gods were seeking information by 
magic as to where they could find plenty to drink. gir: a giant who is also the god of 
the sea; little is known of him outside of what is told here and in the introductory prose to 
the Lokasenna, though Snorri has a brief account of him, giving his home as Hlesey (Las6, 
cf. Harbarthsljoth, 37). Grimnismol, 45, has a reference to this same feast. 


Ze 


Sat bergbui | The mountain-dweller | 
barnteitr fyrir sat merry as boyhood, 

mjok glikr megi | But soon like a blinded | 
miskorblinda; man he seemed; 

leit i augu | The son of Ygg | 
Yggs barn i pro: gazed in his eyes: 

“bi skalt dsum | “For the gods a feast | 

opt sumbl gorva.” shalt thou forthwith get.” 


Mountain-dweller: the giant (A‘gir). Line 2: the principal word in the original has defied 
interpretation, and any translation of the line must be largely guesswork. Ygg: Othin; his 
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son is Thor. Some editors assume a gap after this stanza. 


3. Onn fekk jotni | The word-wielder toil | 
orpbéginn halr, for the giant worked, 
hugpi at hefndum | And so revenge | 
hann nést vib gob; on the gods he sought; 
bab Sifjar ver | He bade Sif’s mate | 
sér fora hver, the kettle bring: 
“banns gllum ypr | “Therein for ye all | 
ol of heitak.” much ale shall I brew.” 


Word-wielder: Thor. The giant: Aigir. Sif: Thor’s wife; cf. Harbarthsljoth, 48. The kettle: 
AEgir’s kettle is possibly the sea itself. 


4. Nébat mottu | The far-famed ones | 
mérir tivar could find it not, 
ok ginnregin | And the holy gods | 
of geta hvergi, could get it nowhere; 
unz af trygbum | Till in truthful wise | 
Tyr Hlorripa did Tyr speak forth, 
astrab mikit | And helpful counsel | 
einum sagpi: to Hlorrithi gave. 


Tyr: the god of battle; his two great achievements were thrusting his hand into the mouth 
of the wolf Fenrir so that the gods might bind him, whereby he lost his hand (cf. Voluspo, 39, 
note), and his fight with the hound Garm in the last battle, in which they kill each other. 
Hlorrithi: Thor. 


5. “Byr fyr austan | “There dwells to the east | 


Elivaga of Elivagar 
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hundviss Hymir | 
at himins enda: 
a minn fabir | 
mobugr ketil, 
rambrugpinn hver, | 


rastar djaiipan.” 


Hymir the wise | 
at the end of heaven; 
A kettle my father | 
fierce doth own, 
A mighty vessel | 
a mile in depth.” 


Elivagar (“Stormy Waves”): possibly the Milky Way; cf. Vafthruthnismol, 31, note. Hymir: 
this giant figures only in this episode. It is not clear why Tyr, who is elsewhere spoken 
of as a son of Othin, should here call Hymir his father. Finnur Jonsson, in an attempt to 
get round this difficulty, deliberately changed the word “father” to “grandfather,” but this 


does not help greatly. 


borr kvap: 
6. “Veiztu ef biggjum | 
bann logvelli?” 
Tyr kvap: 
“Ef, vinr! velar | 


vit gorvum til.” 


Thor spake: 
“May we win, dost thou think, | 
this whirler of water?” 
Tyr spake: 
“Aye, friend, we can, | 


if cunning we are.” 


Neither manuscript has any superscriptions, but most editors have supplied them as above. 
From this point through stanza it the editors have varied considerably in grouping the lines 
into stanzas. The manuscripts indicate the third lines of stanzas 7, 8, 9, and to as beginning 
stanzas, but this makes more complications than the present arrangement. It is possible 
that, as Sijmons suggests, two lines have been lost after stanza 6. 


7.  Forudrjigum | 
dag bann framan 
Asgarpi fra, | 


unz til Egils kvomu; 


hirpi hafra | 
horngofgasta; 


Forward that day | 
with speed they fared, 

From Asgarth came they | 
to Egil’s home; 

The goats with horns | 
bedecked he guarded; 
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hurfu at hollu | Then they sped to the hall | 


es Hymir atti. where Hymir dwelt. 


Egil: possibly, though by no means certainly, the father of Thor’s servant, Thjalfi, for, 
according to Snorri, Thor’s first stop on this journey was at the house of a peasant whose 
children, Thjalfi and Roskva, he took into his service; cf. stanza 38, note. The Arnamagnean 
Codex has “Aigir” instead of “Egil,” but, aside from the fact that Thor had just left Aigir’s 
house, the sea-god can hardly have been spoken of as a goat-herd. 


8. = Mogr fann ommu | The youth found his grandam, | 

mjok leiba sér, that greatly he loathed, 

hafpi hofpa | And full nine hundred | 
hundrub niu; heads she had; 

en onnur gekk | But the other fair | 
algollin fram with gold came forth, 

brinhvit bera | And the bright-browed one | 
bjorveig syni: brought beer to her son. 


The youth: Tyr, whose extraordinary grandmother is Hymir’s mother. We know nothing 
further of her, or of the other, who is Hymir’s wife and Tyr’s mother. It may be guessed, 
however, that she belonged rather to the race of the gods than to that of the giants. 


9. “Attnibr jotna! | “Kinsman of giants, | 
ek viljak ykkr beneath the kettle 
hugfulla tva | Will I set ye both, | 
und hvera setja: ye heroes bold; 
es minn frii | For many a time 
morgu sinni my dear-loved mate 
gloger vib gesti, | To guests is wrathful 
gorr ills hugar.” and grim of mind.” 
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10. En vaskapabr | Late to his home | 
varp sipbuinn the misshapen Hymir, 
harprapr Hymir | The giant harsh, | 
heim af veibum: from his hunting came; 
gekk inn i sal, | The icicles rattled | 
glumbu joklar, as in he came, 
vas karls es kvam | For the fellow’s chin-forest | 
kinnskogr frerinn. frozen was. 
11. “Ves heill, Hymir! | “Hail to thee, Hymir! | 
i hugum gobum: good thoughts mayst thou have; 
nu’s sunr kominn | Here has thy son | 
til sala binna to thine hall now come; 
[sas vit vettum [For him have we waited, | 
af vegi longum;] his way was long] 
fylgir honum | And with him fares | 
Hroprs andskoti, the foeman of Hroth, 
vinr verlipa, The friend of mankind, | 
Véurr heitir sa. and Veur they call him. 
Two or three editors give this stanza a superscription (“The concubine spake” — “Frilla 
kvap”, “The daughter spake” — “Dottir kvap”). Line 3 is commonly regarded as spurious. 


The foeman of Hroth: of course this means Thor, but nothing is known of any enemy of his by 
this name. Several editors have sought to make a single word meaning “the famous enemy” 
out of the phrase. Concerning Thor as the friend of man, particularly of the peasant class, 
cf. introduction to Harbarthsljoth. Veur: another name, of uncertain meaning, for Thor. 


12. Sebu hvar sitja | See where under | 


und salar gafli! the gable they sit! 
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13. 


sva forba sér, | 


stendr sil fyrir.” 


Sundr stokk sila | 
fyr sjon jotuns, 
en afr itvau 


ass brotnapi. 


Stukku atta, | 
en einn af beim 
hverr harpbsleginn | 
heill, af bolli; 
fram gengu beir, 
en forn jotunn 
sjonum leiddi | 


sinn andskota. 


Behind the beam | 

do they hide themselves.” 
The beam at the glance | 

of the giant broke, 
And the mighty pillar | 


in pieces fell. 


Eight fell from the ledge, | 
and one alone, 
The hard-hammered kettle, 
of all was whole; 
Forth came they then, | 
and his foes he sought, 
The giant old, | 
and held with his eyes. 


Eight: the giant’s glance, besides breaking the beam, knocks down all the kettles with such 
violence that all but the one under which Thor and Tyr are hiding are broken. 


14. 


Sagbit honum | 
hugr vel bas sa 
gygjar grati | 
a golf kominn; 
bar voru pjorar | 
brir of teknir, 
bab senn jotunn | 


sjoba ganga. 


Much sorrow his heart 
foretold when he saw 
The giantess’ foeman | 
come forth on the floor; 
Then of the steers | 
did they bring in three; 
Their flesh to boil | 
did the giant bid. 


Hymir’s wrath does not permit him to ignore the duties of a host to his guests, always 
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strongly insisted on. 


15. Hverjan létu | By a head was each | 
hofbi skemra the shorter hewed, 
auk a seypi | And the beasts to the fire | 
siban boru: straight they bore; 
at Sifjar verr, | The husband of Sif, | 
abr sofa gengi, ere to sleep he went, 
einn me} ollu | Alone two oxen | 
yxn tva Hymis. of Hymir’s ate. 


Thor’s appetite figures elsewhere; cf. Thrymskvitha, 24. 


16. bdtti horum | To the comrade hoary | 
Hrungnis spjalla of Hrungnir then 
verpr Hlorriba | Did Hlorrithi’s meal | 
vel fullmikill: full mighty seem; 
“Munum at apni | “Next time at eve | 
oprum verba we three must eat 
vib veibimat | The food we have | 
ver brir lifa” s the hunting’s spoil.” 


The comrade of Hrungnir: Hymir, presumably simply because both are giants; cf. Harbarth- 
sljoth, 14 and note. 


17. ...| | 


Véurr kvazk vilja | Fain to row on the sea | 


a vag roa, was Veur, he said, 
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ef ballr jotunn | If the giant bold 


beitur gefi. would give him bait. 


The manuscripts indicate no lacuna, and many editors unite stanza 17 with lines 1 and 2 
of 18. Sijmons and Gering assume a gap after these two lines, but it seems more probable 


that the missing passage, if any, belonged before them, supplying the connection with the 
previous stanza. 


Hymir kvap: Hymir spake: 
18. “Hverf til hjarbar, | “Go to the herd, | 
ef hug truir, if thou hast it in mind, 
brjotr bergdana! | Thou slayer of giants, | 
beitur sakja: thy bait to seek; 
bess ventir mik, | For there thou soon | 
at bér myni mayst find, methinks, 
ogn af oxa | Bait from the oxen | 
aubfeng vesa.” easy to get.” 


The manuscripts have no superscription. Many editors combine lines 3 and 4 with lines 1 
and 2 of stanza 19. In Snorri’s extended paraphrase of the story, Hymir declines to go 
fishing with Thor on the ground that the latter is too small a person to be worth bothering 
about. “You would freeze,” he says, “if you stayed out in mid-ocean as long as I generally 


do.” Bait (line 4): the word literally means “chaff,” hence any small bits; Hymir means that 
Thor should collect dung for bait. 


19. Sveinn s¥ysliga Swift to the wood | 
sveif til skogar, the hero went, 
bars uxi stop | Till before him an ox | 
alsvartr fyrir: all black he found; 
braut af pjori From the beast the slayer | 
burs rapbani of giants broke 
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hotiin ofan | The fortress high | 
horna tveggja. of his double horns. 
Many editors combine lines 3 and 4 with stanza 20. Fortress, etc.: the ox’s head; cf. intro- 


ductory note concerning the diction of this poem. Several editors assume a lacuna after 
stanza 19, but this seems unnecessary. 


Hymir kvap: Hymir spake: 
20. “Verk bykkja pin | “Thy works, methinks, | 
verri miklu are worse by far, 
kjola valdi, | Thou steerer of ships, | 
an kyrr sitir.” than when still thou sittest.” 


| | 


The manuscripts have no superscription. Steerer of ships: probably merely a reference to 
Thor’s intention to go fishing. The lacuna after stanza 20 is assumed by most editors. 


21. Bab hlunngota | The lord of the goats | 

hafra drottinn bade the ape-begotten 
attrunn apa | Farther to steer | 

utar fora; the steed of the rollers; 
en sa jotunn | But the giant said | 

sina talbi that his will, forsooth, 
litla f¥si | Longer to row | 

lengra at roa. was little enough. 


Lord of the goats: Thor, because of his goat-drawn chariot. Ape-begotten: Hymir; the word 


(74 by 


api,” rare until relatively late times in its literal sense, is fairly common with the meaning 
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of “fool.” Giants were generally assumed to be stupid. Steed of the rollers: a ship, because 
boats were pulled up on shore by means of rollers. 


22. Drd mérr Hymir | Two whales on his hook | 
mobugr hvali did the mighty Hymir 
einn a ongli | Soon pull up | 
upp senn tvaa; on a single cast; 
en aptr i skut | In the stern the kinsman | 
Obni sifjapr of Othin sat, 
Véurr vib vélar | And Veur with cunning | 
vab gorpi sér. his cast prepared. 
23. Egndia ongul | The warder of men, | 
sas gldum bergr the worm’s destroyer, 
orms einbani | Fixed on his hook | 
oxa hofbi: the head of the ox; 
gein vib agni | There gaped at the bait | 
suis gob fia the foe of the gods, 
umbgjorp neban | The girdler of all | 
allra landa. the earth beneath. 


Warder of men: Thor; cf. stanza 11. Worm’s destroyer: likewise Thor, who in the last battle 
slays, and is slain by, Mithgarthsorm; cf. Voluspo, 56. The foe of the gods: Mithgarthsorm, 
who lies in the sea, and surrounds the whole earth. 


24. Dro djarfliga | The venomous serpent | 
daprakkr borr swiftly up 
orm eitrfaan | To the boat did Thor, | 
upp at borpbi:; the bold one, pull; 
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hamri knibi | With his hammer the loathly | 
hofjall skarar hill of the hair 

ofljott ofan | Of the brother of Fenrir | 
ulfs hnitbropur. he smote from above. 


Hill of the hair: head,—a thoroughly characteristic skaldic phrase. Brother of Fenrir: Mith- 
garthsorm was, like the wolf Fenrir and the goddess Hel, born to Loki and the giantess 
Angrbotha (cf. Voluspo, 39 and note), and I have translated this line accordingly; but the 
word used in the text has been guessed as meaning almost anything from “comrade” to 
“enemy.” 


25. Hreingolkn hlumpu, | The monsters roared, | 
en holkn butu, and the rocks resounded, 
for en forna | And all the earth | 
fold oll saman: so old was shaken; 
| 
sokbisk siban | Then sank the fish | 
sa fiskr I mar. in the sea forthwith. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscripts, but that a line or more has been lost is highly 
probable. In Snorri’s version, Thor pulls so hard on the line that he drives both his feet 
through the flooring of the boat, and stands on bottom. When he pulls the serpent up, 
Hymir cuts the line with his bait-knife, which explains the serpent’s escape. Thor, in a 
rage, knocks Hymir overboard with his hammer, and then wades ashore. The lines of 
stanzas 25 and 26 have been variously grouped. 


265 «x:| a4 


Oteitr jotunn, | Joyless as back | 


es aptr roru: they rowed was the giant; 
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svat at Or Hymir 
etki melti, 
veifpi rapi | 


vebrs annars til. 


Speechless did Hymir | 
sit at the oars, 
With the rudder he sought | 


a second wind. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscripts, but line 2 begins with a small letter. A second wind: 
another direction, i. e., he put about for the shore. 


Hymir kvap: 


27. “Mundu of vinna | 


verk halft vib mik, 


at flotbriisa | 
festir okkarn? 
eba heim hvali | 
haf til bajar 
ok holtripa | 


hver I gognum.” 


Hymir spake: 
“The half of our toil 
wilt thou have with me, 
And now make fast | 
our goat of the flood; 
Or home wilt thou bear | 
the whales to the house, 
Across the gorge | 
of the wooded glen?” 


No superscription in the manuscripts. In its place Bugge supplies a line— 


These words spake Hymir, | the giant wise. 
(ba kvap pat Hymir, | hundviss jotunn.) 


The manuscripts reverse the order of lines 2 and 3, and in both of them line 4 stands after 
stanza 28. Goat of the flood: boat. 


28. Gekk Hl6rribi, | 
greip a stafni, 
vatt meh austri 
upp logfaki; 
einn meb orum | 


ok austskotu 


Hlorrithi stood | 
and the stem he gripped, 
And the sea-horse with water | 
awash he lifted; 
Oars and bailer | 
and all he bore 
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bar til bajar | 


brimsvin jotuns. 


Sea-horse: boat. Surf-swine: the whales. 


29. Okenn jotunn | 

of afrendi 
bragirni vanr | 

vib Por senti: 
kvabat mann ramman, 

bot roa kynni 
kropturligan, | 

nema kalk bryti. 


With the surf-swine home | 


to the giant’s house. 


His might the giant | 

again would match, 
For stubborn he was, | 

with the strength of Thor; 
None truly strong, | 

though stoutly he rowed, 
Would he call save one | 


who could break the cup. 


Snorri says nothing of this episode of Hymir’s cup. The glass which cannot be broken 


appears in the folklore of various races. 


30. En Hlorribi, 
es at hondum kvam, 
bratt lét bresta | 
brattstein gleri; 
sl6 sitjandi | 
slur I goagnum, 
boro 6 heilan | 
fyr Hymi sipan. 


31. Unz bat en friba | 
frilla kendi 


Hlorrithi then, | 
when the cup he held, 
Struck with the glass | 
the pillars of stone; 
As he sat the posts 
in pieces he shattered, 
Yet the glass to Hymir | 
whole they brought. 


But the loved one fair 


of the giant found 
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astrab mikit | 
eitt es vissi: 
“Drep vib haus Hymis! | 
hann’s harbari 
kostmobs jotuns | 


kalki hverjum.” 


A counsel true, | 
and told her thought: 
“Smite the skull of Hymir, | 
heavy with food, 
For harder it is | 


than ever was glass.” 


The loved one: Hymir’s wife and Tyr’s mother; cf. stanza 8 and note. The idea that a giant’s 
skull is harder than stone or anything else is characteristic of the later Norse folk-stories, 
and in one of the so-called “mythical sagas” we find a giant actually named Hard-Skull. 


32. Harpr reis a kné | 
hafra drottinn, 
forbisk allra | 
i asmegin: 
heill vas karli | 
hjalmstofn ofan, 
en vinferill 


valr rifnabi. 


Helmet-stem: head. 


Hymir kvap: 
33. “Morg veitk mati | 
mér gengin fra, 
es kalki sék | 
or knéum hrundit;” 
karl orb of kvab: | 
“knakak segja 


The goats’ mighty ruler | 
then rose on his knee, 

And with all the strength | 
of a god he struck; 

Whole was the fellow’s 


helmet-stem, 
But shattered the wine-cup 


rounded was. 


Hymir spake: 
“Fair is the treasure | 
that from me is gone, 
Since now the cup | 
on my knees lies shattered;” 
So spake the giant: 


“No more can I say 
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aptr &vagi: | 


bi’st, olbr! of heitt. 


In days to be, | 


‘Thou art brewed, mine ale’ 


The manuscripts have no superscription. Line 4 in the manuscripts is somewhat obscure, 
and Bugge, followed by some editors, suggests a reading which may be rendered (beginning 


with the second half of line 3): 


No more can I speak 


Ever again | as I spoke of old. 


(knakat ek segja 


aptr &vagi | bvi er ek abr of hét.) 


34. pPat’s til kostar, | 
ef koma méttip 
ut or oru 
olkjal hofi.” 
Tyr leitapi | 
tysvar hrara, 
stop at hvoru | 
hverr kyrr fyrir. 


35. Fabir Moba | 
fekk a premi 
ok i gagnum sté | 
golf nipr i sal; 
hofsk a haufub | 
hver Sifjar verr, 
en a hélum hott | 


hringar skullu. 


Enough shall it be | 
if out ye can bring 
Forth from our house | 
the kettle here.” 
Tyr then twice | 
to move it tried, 
But before him the kettle | 
twice stood fast. 


The father of Mothi 

the rim seized firm, 
And before it stood | 

on the floor below; 
Up on his head | 

Sif’s husband raised it, 
And about his heels 

the handles clattered. 
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The father of Mothi and Sif’s husband: Thor. 


36. Forut lengi, | Not long had they fared, | 

abr lita nam ere backwards looked 

aptr Obins sunr | The son of Othin, | 
einu sinni: once more to see; 

sa or hreysum | From their caves in the east | 
mep Hymi austan beheld he coming 

folkdrott fara | With Hymir the throng | 
fjolhofbaba. of the many-headed. 


The many-headed: The giants, although rarely designated as a race in this way, sometimes 
had two or more heads; cf. stanza 8, Skirnismol, 31 and Vafthruthnismol, 33. Hymir’s mother 
is, however, the only many-headed giant actually to appear in the action of the poems, and 
it is safe to assume that the tradition as a whole belongs to the period of Norse folk-tales 
of the mdrchen order. 


37. Hofsk af herbum | He stood and cast | 
hver standandi, from his back the kettle, 
veifbi Mjgllni | And Mjollnir, the lover | 
morbgjornum fram; of murder, he wielded; 
ok hraunhvali | So all the whales | 
hann alla drap. of the waste he slew. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscripts. Some editors put the missing line as 2, some as 3, 
and some, leaving the present three lines together, add a fourth, and metrically incorrect, 
one from late paper manuscripts: 


Who with Hymir | followed after. 


(er meb Hymi | eptir foru.) 
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Whales of the waste: giants. 


38. Forut lengi, | Not long had they fared | 

abr liggja nam ere one there lay 

hafr Hlorriba | Of Hlorrithi’s goats 
halfdaubr fyrir; half-dead on the ground; 

vas sker skokuls | In his leg the pole-horse | 
slakkr a beini: there was lame; 

pvi enn lévisi | The deed the evil | 
Loki of olli. Loki had done. 


According to Snorri, when Thor set out with Loki (not Tyr) for the giants’ land, he stopped 
first at a peasant’s house (cf. stanza 7 and note). There he proceeded to cook his own goats 
for supper. The peasant’s son, Thjalfi, eager to get at the marrow, split one of the leg-bones 
with his knife. The next morning, when Thor was ready to proceed with his journey, he 
called the goats to life again, but one of them proved irretrievably lame. His wrath led the 
peasant to give him both his children as servants (cf. stanza 39). Snorri does not indicate 
that Loki was in any way to blame. 


39. Enér heyrt hafib— | But ye all have heard,— | 

hverr kann of bat for of them who have 
gobmOlugra | The tales of the gods, | 

gorr at skilja? — who better can tell? 
hver af hraunbua | What prize he won | 

hann laun of fekk, from the wilderness-dweller, 
es bebi galt | Who both his children | 

born sin fyrir. gave him to boot. 


This deliberate introduction of the story-teller is exceedingly rare in the older poetry. 
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40.  brottoflugr kvam | The mighty one came | 
a bing goba to the council of gods, 
ok hafpi hver | And the kettle he had | 
banns Hymir atti; that Hymir’s was; 
en vear hverjan | So gladly their ale | 
vel skulu drekka the gods could drink 
olpr at gis | In £gir’s hall 
eitrhormeiti. at the autumn-time. 


The translation of the last two lines is mostly guesswork, as the word rendered “gods” is 
uncertain, and the one rendered “at the autumn-time” is quite obscure. 
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Introductory Note 


The Lokasenna is found only in Regius, where it follows the Hymiskvitha; Snorri quotes four 
lines of it, grouped together as a single stanza. 

The poem is one of the most vigorous of the entire collection, and seems to have been 
preserved in exceptionally good condition. The exchange or contest of insults was dear to 
the Norse heart, and the Lokasenna consists chiefly of Loki’s taunts to the assembled gods 
and goddesses, and their largely ineffectual attempts to talk back to him. The author was 
evidently well versed in mythological fore, and the poem is full of references to incidents 
not elsewhere recorded. As to its date and origin there is the usual dispute, but the latter 
part of the tenth century and Iceland seem the best guesses. 

The prose notes are long and of unusual interest. The introductory one links the poem 
closely to the Hymiskvitha, much as the Reginsmol, Fafnismol and Sigrdrifumol are linked 
together; the others fill in the narrative gaps in the dialogue— very like stage directions, — 
and provide a conclusion by relating Loki’s punishment, which, presumably, is here con- 
nected with the wrong incident. It is likely that often when the poem was recited during 
the two centuries or so before it was committed to writing, the speaker inserted some such 
explanatory comments, and the compiler of the collection followed this example by adding 
such explanations as he thought necessary. The Lokasenna is certainly much older than 
the Hymiskvitha, the connection between them being purely one of subject-matter; and the 
twelfth-century compiler evidently knew a good deal less about mythology than the author 
whose work he was annotating. 


gir, er obru nafni hét Gymir, hann gir, who was also called Gymir, had 
hafbi buit 4sum ol, ba er hann hafpi _ prepared ale for the gods, after he had 
fengit ketil enn mikla,semntiersagt. got the mighty kettle, as now has been 


told. 
Til beirar veizlu kom Opinn ok Frigg _—To this feast came Othin and Frigg, his 
kona hans. wife. 
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borr kom eigi, pviat hann var i austr- 
vegi. 

Sif var bar, kona bors; Bragi ok Ipunn 
kona hans. 

Tyr var bar, hann var einhendr: 
Fenrisulfr sleit hond af honum, ba er 
hann var bundinn. 

bar var Njorpr ok kona hans Skabi, 
Freyr ok Freja, Viparr sonr Obins. 


Loki var bar, ok bjonustumenn Freys 
Bygegvir ok Beyla. 


Mart var bar asa ok alfa. 


gir atti tva pjonustumenn: Fima- 
fengr ok Eldir. 

bar var lysigull haft fyrir elds ljds; 
sjalft barz bar ol; bar var gribastabr 
mikill. 

Menn lofubu mjok hversu gobir pjon- 
ustumenn /Egis varu. 

Loki matti eigi heyra bat, ok drap 
hann Fimafeng. 

ba skoku esir skjgldu sina ok cepbu 
at Loka ok eltu hann braut til skogar, 
en beir foru at drekka. 


Loki hvarf aptr ok hitti titi Eldi; 


Loki kvaddi hann: 


Thor came not, as he was on a journey 
in the East. 

Sif, Thor’s wife, was there, and Brag, 
with Ithun, his wife. 

Tyr, who had but one hand, was there; 
the wolf Fenrir had bitten off his other 
hand when they had bound him. 

There were Njorth and Skathi his wife, 
Freyr and Freyja, and Vithar, the son of 
Othin. 

Loki was there, and Freyr’s servants 
Bygevir and Beyla. 


Many were there of the gods and elves. 


gir had two serving-men, Fimafeng 
and Eldir. 

Glittering gold they had in place of fire- 
light; the ale came in of itself; and great 
was the peace. 

The guests praised much the ability of 
ZEgir’s serving-men. 

Loki might not endure that, and he slew 
Fimafeng. 

Then the gods shook their shields and 
howled at Loki and drove him away to 
the forest, and thereafter set to drink- 
ing again. 

Loki turned back, and outside he met El- 
dir. 

Loki spoke to him: 


Zigir: the sea-god; Snorri gives Hler as another of his names, but he is not elsewhere called 
Gymir, which is the name of the giant, Gerth’s father, in the Skirnismol. On Aigir cf. Grimnis- 
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mol, 45, and Hymiskvitha, 1. Frigg: though Othin’s wife is often mentioned, she plays only 
a minor part in the Eddic poems; cf. Voluspo, 34, Vafthruthnismol, 1, and Grimnismol, intro- 
ductory prose. Thor: the compiler is apparently a trifle confused as to Thor’s movements; 
the “Journey in the East” here mentioned cannot be the one described in the Hymiskvitha, 
nor yet the one narrated by Snorri, as Loki was with Thor throughout that expedition. He 
probably means no more than that Thor was off killing giants. Sif: concerning Thor’s wife 
the chief incident is that Loki cut off her hair, and, at the command of the wrathful Thor, 
was compelled to have the dwarfs fashion her a new supply of hair out of gold; cf. Har- 
barthsljoth, 48. Bragi: the god of poetry; cf. Grimnismol, 44 and note. Ithun: the goddess 
of youth; cf. note on Skirnismol, 19. Ithun is not mentioned by name in any other of the 
Eddic poems, but Snorri tells in detail how the giant Thjazi stole her and her apples, ex- 
plaining the reference in Harbarthsljoth, 19 (q. v.). Tyr: the god of battle; cf. Hymiskvitha, 4, 
and (concerning his dealings with the wolf Fenrir) Voluspo, 39, note. Njorth: the chief of 
the Wanes, and father of Freyr and Freyja; cf. (concerning the whole family) Skirnismol, 
introductory prose and note, also Voluspo, 21 and note. Skathi: Njorth’s wife was the daugh- 
ter of the giant Thjazi; cf. Harbarthsljoth, 19, note, and Grimnismol, 17. Vithar: the silent 
god, the son of Othin who avenged his father by slaying the wolf Fenrir; cf. Voluspo, 54, 
Vafthruthnismol, 51, and Grimnismol, 17. Loki: the mischief-making fire-god; in addition 
to the many references to his career in the Lokasenna, cf. particularly Voluspo, 32 and 35, 
and notes. Byggvir and Beyla: not mentioned elsewhere in the poems; Freyr’s conspicuous 
servant is Skirnir, hero of the Skirnismol. Fimafeng (“The Swift Handler”) and Eldir (“The 
Man of the Fire”): mentioned only in connection with this incident. Glittering gold: Aigir’s 
use of gold to light his hall, which was often thought of as under the sea, was responsible 
for the phrase “flame of the flood,” and sundry kindred phrases, meaning “gold.” 


1. “Seg pat, Eldir! | “Speak now, Eldir, | 
svat bu einugi for not one step 
feti gangir framarr: Farther shalt thou fare; 
hvat hér inni | What ale-talk here | 
hafa at olmolum do they have within, 
sigtiva synir?” The sons of the glorious gods?” 
Eldir kvap: Eldir spake: 
2. “Ofvdpn sin dama | “Of their weapons they talk, | 
ok of vigrisni sina and their might in war, 
sigtiva synir: The sons of the glorious gods; 
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asa ok alfa | From the gods and elves | 
es hér inni ri who are gathered here 
bér’s manngi I orpi vinr.” No friend in words shalt thou find.” 
Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
“Inn skal ganga “In shall I go | 
Zgis halliri into Agir’s hall, 
a bat sumbl at sea; For the feast I fain would see; 
joll ok Sfu | Bale and hatred | 
forik asa sunum I bring to the gods, 
ok blentk beim meini mjob.” And their mead with venom I mix.” 
Eldir kvap: Eldir spake: 
“Veiztu, ef inn gener | “If in thou goest | 
Zgis halliri to Egir’s hall, 
a bat sumbl at sea, And fain the feast wouldst see, 
hropi ok rogi | And with slander and spite 
ef bii eyss a holl regin, wouldst sprinkle the gods, 
a bér munu berra bat.” Think well lest they wipe it on thee.” 
Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
“Veizt bat, Eldir! | “Bethink thee, Eldir, | 
ef vit einir skulum if thou and I 
saryrpum sakask, Shall strive with spiteful speech; 
aubugr verba | Richer I grow | 
munk i andsvorum, in ready words 
ef bi mélir til mart.” If thou speakest too much to me.” 
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Sipan gekk Loki inn i hollina, en er 
beir sa, er fyrir varu, hverr inn var 
kominn, bognubu beir allir. 


Loki kvap: 
6. “byrstr ek kom | 
bessar hallar til, 
Loptr, of langan veg, 
dsu at bibja, | 
at mér einn gefi 


méran drykk mjabar. 


Then Loki went into the hall, but when 
they who were there saw who had en- 
tered, they were all silent. 


Loki spake: 
“Thirsty I come | 
into this thine hall, 
I, Lopt, from a journey long, 
To ask of the gods 
that one should give 


Fair mead for a drink to me. 


Lopt: like Lothur (cf. Voluspo, 18) another name for Loki; cf. Hyndluljoth, 43, and 


Svipdagsmol, 42. 


7.  Hvibegib ér sva, | 
brungin gop! 
at ér méla né megub? 
sessa ok stabi | 


velib mér sumbli at, 


eba heitib mik hepan.” 


Why sit ye silent, | 

swollen with pride, 
Ye gods, and no answer give? 
At your feast a place | 

and a seat prepare me, 
Or bid me forth to fare.” 


In the manuscript this stanza begins with a small letter, and Heinzel unites it with stanza 6. 


Bragi kvap: 
8. “Sessa ok stabi | 
velja bér sumbli at 


sir aldrigi; 


Bragi spake: 
“A place and a seat | 
will the gods prepare 


No more in their midst for thee; 
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bvit &sir vitu, | For the gods know well | 
hveim beir alda skulu what men they wish 
gambansumbl of geta.” To find at their mighty feasts.” 
Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
9. “Mant bat, Obinn! | “Remember, Othin, | 
es vit 1 ardaga in olden days 
blendum blopi saman? That we both our blood have mixed; 
olvi bergja | Then didst thou promise | 
lézt eigi mundu, no ale to pour, 
nema okkr veri bobum borit.” _—_ Unless it were brought for us both.” 


There exists no account of any incident in which Othin and Loki thus swore blood-brother- 
hood, but they were so often allied in enterprises that the idea is wholly reasonable. The 
common process of “mingling blood” was carried out quite literally, and the promise of 
which Loki speaks is characteristic of those which, in the sagas, often accompanied the 
ceremony; cf. Brot af Sigurtharkvithu, 18 and note. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
10. “Ris ba, Vibarr! | “Stand forth then, Vithar, | 
ok lat ulfs fopur and let the wolf’s father 
sitja sumbli at, Find a seat at our feast; 
sibr oss Loki kvebi | Lest evil should Loki | 
lastastofum speak aloud 
Zgis hollu i.” Here within Z£gir’s hall.” 


In stanzas 10-31 the manuscript has nothing to indicate the identity of the several speakers, 
but these are uniformly clear enough through the context. Vithar: cf. note on introductory 
prose. The wolf’s father: Loki; cf. Voluspo, 39 and note. 
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ba stob Vibarr upp ok skenkpi Loka; = Then Vithar arose and poured drink for 
en apr hann drykki, kvaddi hann as- _ Loki; but before he drank he spoke to 


una: the gods: 
11. “Heilir &sir, | “Hail to you, gods! | 
heilar asynjur ye goddesses, hail! 
ok oll ginnheilug gop! Hail to the holy throng! 
nema einn Oss | Save for the god | 
es innar sity, who yonder sits, 
Bragi, bekkjum 4.” Bragi there on the bench.” 
Bragi kvap: Bragi spake: 
12. “Mar ok m&ki | “A horse and a sword | 
gefk ber mins fear from my hoard will I give, 
ok batir sva baugi Bragi, And a ring gives Bragi to boot, 
sipr bi dsum | That hatred thou makst not 
ofund of gjaldir; among the gods; 
gremjat gob at ber!” So rouse not the great ones to wrath.” 
Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
13. “Jos ok armbauga | “In horses and rings | 
mundu & vesa thou shalt never be rich, 
beggja vanr, Bragi! Bragi, but both shalt thou lack; 
asa ok alfa | Of the gods and elves | 
es hér inni ri here together met 
bu’st vib vig varastr Least brave in battle art thou, 
ok skjarrastr vip skot.” [And shyest thou art of the shot.]” 
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Sijmons makes one line of lines 4-5 by cutting out a part of each; Finnur Jonsson rejects 5 
as spurious. 


Bragi kvap: Bragi spake: 
14. “Veitk, ef fyr itan vérak, | “Now were I without | 
sem fyr innan emk as I am within, 
Hlés holl of kominn, And here in #gir’s hall, 
haufub pitt | Thine head would I bear | 
berak i hendi mér: in mine hands away, 
létak bér pat fyr lygi” And pay thee the price of thy lies.” 


The text of line 4 is somewhat obscure, and has been variously emended, one often adopted 
suggestion making the line read, “Little is that for thy lies.” 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
15. “Snjallr est i sessi, | “In thy seat art thou bold, | 
skalta sva gora, not so are thy deeds, 
Bragi, bekkskrautupr! Bragi, adorner of benches! 
vega bi gakk, | Go out and fight | 
ef bu vreibr seir! if angered thou feelest, 
hyggsk vétr hvatr fyrir.” No hero such forethought has.” 


Adorner of benches: this epithet presumably implies that Bragi is not only slothful, but also 
effeminate, for a very similar word, “pride of the benches,” means a bride. 


Ipunn kvap: Ithun spake: 
16. “Bibk pik, Bragi! | “Well, prithee, Bragi, | 
barna sifjar duga his kinship weigh, 
ok allra oskmaga, Since chosen as wish-son he was; 
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at bti Loka kvepjat | And speak not to Loki | 
lastastofum such words of spite 
Zgis hollu i.” Here within Zgir’s hall.” 


Ithun: Bragi’s wife; cf. note on introductory prose. The goddesses who, finding that their 
husbands are getting the worst of it, take up the cudgels with Loki, all find themselves 
confronted with undeniable facts in their own careers; cf. stanzas 26 (Frigg), 52 (Skathi) 
and 54 (Sif). Gefjun and Freyja are silenced in similar fashion. Wish-son: adopted son; 
Loki was the son of the giant Farbauti and the giantess Laufey, and hence was not of the 
race of the gods, but had been virtually adopted by Othin, who subsequently had good 
reason to regret it. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
17. “Pegi bi, Ipunn! | “Be silent, Ithun! | 
bik kvebk allra kvenna thou art, I say, 
vergjarnasta vesa, Of women most lustful in love, 
siztu arma pina | Since thou thy washed-bright | 
lagbir itrpvegna arms didst wind 
umb pinn bropurbana.” About thy brother’s slayer.” 


We do not even know who Ithun’s brother was, much less who slew him. 


Ipunn kvap: Ithun spake: 
18. “Loka ek kvebka | “To Loki I speak not | 
lastastofum with spiteful words 
Egis hollu i; Here within Zgir’s hall; 
Braga ek kyrri | And Bragi I calm, | 
bjorreifan: who is hot with beer, 
vilkak at vreipir vegisk.” For I wish not that fierce they should 
fight.” 
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Gefjun kvap: Gefjun spake: 
19. “Hvi it &sir tveir | “Why, ye gods twain, | 
skulup inni her with bitter tongues 
saryrpum sakask? Raise hate among us here? 
Loka bat veit, | Loki is famed | 
at hann leikinn es for his mockery foul, 
ok hann fjorg oll fiar.” And the dwellers in heaven he hates.” 


Gefjun: a goddess, not elsewhere mentioned in the poems, who, according to Snorri, was 
served by the women who died maidens. Beyond this nothing is known of her. Lines 3-4 
in the manuscript are puzzling, and have been freely emended. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
20. “begi bi, Gefjun! | “Be silent, Gefjun! | 
bess munk ni geta, for now shall I say 
hverr bik glapbi at gebi: Who led thee to evil life; 
sveinn enn hviti | The boy so fair | 
ber sigli gaf gave a necklace bright, 
ok bi lagbir ler yfir.” And about him thy leg was laid.” 


Nothing is known of the incident here mentioned. There is a good deal of confusion as 
to various of the gods and goddesses, and it has been suggested that Gefjun is really Frigg 
under an other name, with a little of Freyja— whose attributes were frequently confused 
with Frigg’s—thrown in. Certainly Othin’s answer (stanza 21, lines 3-4) fits Frigg perfectly, 
for she shared his knowledge of the future, whereas it has no relation to any thing known 
of Gefjun. As for the necklace (line 3), it may be the Brisings’ necklace, which appears in 
the Thrymskvitha as Freyja’s, but which, in some mythological writings, is assigned to Frigg. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
21. rr est, Loki! | “Mad art thou, Loki, | 
ok orviti, and little of wit, 
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es bi fer bér Gefjun at gremi: = The wrath of Gefjun to rouse; 
bvit aldar orlog | For the fate that is set | 

hykk at oll of viti for all she sees, 
jafngorla sem ek.” Even as I, methinks.” 


Snorri quotes line 1; cf. note on stanza 29. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
22. “begi bi, Opinn! | “Be silent, Othin! | 
bu kunnir aldri not justly thou settest 
deila vig mep verum: The fate of the fight among men; 
opt bi gaft | Oft gavst thou to him | 
beims gefa né skyldir who deserved not the gift, 
enum slévurum sigr.” To the baser, the battle’s prize.” 
Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
23. “Veizt, ef ek gaf | “Though I gave to him | 
beims gefa né skyldak, who deserved not the gift, 
enum slévurum sigr: To the baser, the battle’s prize; 
atta vetr | Winters eight | 
vastu fyr jorp neban wast thou under the earth, 
kyr molkandi ok kona Milking the cows as a maid, 
ok hefr bar born of borit, [Ay, and babes didst thou bear; 
ok hugbak bat args abal.” Unmanly thy soul must seem.]” 


There is no other reference to Loki’s having spent eight years underground, or to his cow- 
milking. On one occasion, however, he did bear offspring. A giant had undertaken to build 
the gods a fortress, his reward being Freyja and the sun and moon, provided the work was 
done by a given time. His sole helper was his horse, Svathilfari. The work being nearly 
done, and the gods fearing to lose Freyja and the sun and moon, Loki turned himself into 
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a mare, and so effectually distracted Svathilfari from his task that shortly afterwards Loki 
gave birth to Othin’s eight-legged horse, Sleipnir. In such contests of abuse a man was 
not infrequently taunted with having borne children; cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 39- 
45. One or two of the last three lines may be spurious. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
24. “En bik siba | “They say that with spells | 
kvOpu Samseyju 1, in Samsey once 
ok drapt 4 vett sem volur: Like witches with charms didst thou 
work; 
vitka liki | And in witch’s guise | 
fortu verbjob yfir, among men didst thou go; 
ok hugbak bat args abal.” Unmanly thy soul must seem.” 


Samsey: perhaps the Danish island of Samso. Othin was the god of magic, but there is no 
other reference to his ever having disguised himself as a witch. 


Frigg kvap: Frigg spake: 
25. “Orlogum ykkrum | “Of the deeds ye two | 
skylib aldrigi of old have done 
segja seggjum fra: Ye should make no speech among men; 
hvat it &sir tveir | Whate’er ye have done | 
drygpub i ardaga, in days gone by, 
firrisk & forn rok firar.” Old tales should ne’er be told” 


Frigg: Othin’s wife; cf. note to introductory prose. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
26. “begi bi, Frigg! | “Be silent, Frigg! | 
bu’st Fyjorgyns mzr thou art Fjorgyn’s wife, 
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ok hefr 2 vergjorn verit, But ever lustful in love; 
es ba Vea ok Vilja | For Vili and Ve, | 
léztu bér, Vibris kven! thou wife of Vithrir, 
baba i bapbm of tekit.” Both in thy bosom have lain.” 


Fjorgyn: Othin; cf. Voluspo, 56 and note. Vili and Ve: Othin’s brothers, who appear merely 
as, with Othin, the sons of Bur and Bestla; cf. Voluspo, 4. The Ynglingasaga says that, during 
one of Othin’s protracted absences, his two brothers took Frigg as their mistress. Vithrir: 
another name for Othin. 


Frigg kvap: Frigg spake: 
27. “Veizt, ef inni &ttak | “If a son like Baldr | 
Zgis hollumi were by me now, 
Baldri glikan bur, Here within Zgir’s hall, 
at né kv&mir | From the sons of the gods | 
fra asa sunum, thou shouldst go not forth 
ok veri at bér vreipum vegit.”. __ Till thy fierceness in fight were tried.” 


On the death of Baldr, slain through Loki’s cunning by the blind Hoth, cf. Voluspo, 32 and 
note. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
28. “Enn vill bi, Frigg! | “Thou wilt then, Frigg, 
at ek fleiri telja that further I tell 
mina meinstafi: Of the ill that now I know; 
ek bvi rp, | Mine is the blame | 
es bi riba sérat that Baldr no more 
siban Baldr at solum.” Thou seest ride home to the hall.” 
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Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 
29. “rr est, Loki! | “Mad art thou, Loki, | 
es bi ypra telr that known thou makest 
ljota leipstafi: The wrong and shame thou hast 
wrought; 
orlog Frigg | The fate of all | 
hykk at oll viti, does Frigg know well, 
bot hon sjolfgi segi.” Though herself she says it not.” 


Freyja: daughter of Njorth and sister of Freyr; cf. note on introductory prose. Snorri, in 
speaking of Frigg’s knowledge of the future, makes a stanza out of Lokasenna, 21, 1; 47, 2; 
29, 3-4, thus: 


“Mad art thou, Loki, | and little of wit, 
Why, Loki, leavst thou this not? 

The fate of all | does Frigg know well, 
Though herself she says it not.” 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
30. “begi bi, Freyja! | “Be silent, Freyja! | 
bik kannk fullgorva, for fully I know thee, 
esa bér vamma vant: Sinless thou art not thyself; 
asa ok alfa | Of the gods and elves | 
es hér inni ra who are gathered here, 
hverr hefr horr binn verit.” Each one as thy lover has lain.” 


According to Snorri, Freyja was a model of fidelity to her husband, Oth. 


Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 
31. “FI6’s bér tunga, | “False is thy tongue, | 
hykk at pér fremr myni and soon shalt thou find 
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ogott of gala; That it sings thee an evil song; 
vreibir’u bér &sir, | The gods are wroth, | 
vreipar asynjur, and the goddesses all, 


] 


hryggr munt heim fara’ And in grief shalt thou homeward go.” 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
32. “begi bi, Freyja! | “Be silent, Freyja! | 
bi’st ford#ba thou foulest witch, 
ok meini blandin mjgk: And steeped full sore in sin; 
bik at brapr binum | In the arms of thy brother | 
stopu blip regin, the bright gods caught thee 
ok mundir ba, Freyja! frata.” When Freyja her wind set free.” 


Before each of stanzas 32-42 the manuscript indicates the speaker, through the initial letter 
of the name written in the margin. Thy brother: Freyr; there is no other indication that such 
a relation existed between these two, but they themselves were the product of such a union; 
cf. stanza 36 and note. 


Njorpr kvap: Njorth spake: 
33. “Pat’s vo litil, | “Small ill does it work | 
bot sér vers fai though a woman may have 
varbir, hoss eba hvars; A lord or a lover or both; 
undr’s at Oss ragr | But a wonder it is | 
es hér inn of kominn that this womanish god 
ok hefr sa born of borit.” Comes hither, though babes he has 
borne.” 


Njorth: father of Freyr and Freyja, and given by the Wanes as a hostage, in exchange for 
Honir, at the close of the first war; Cf. Voluspo, 21 and note, also Skirnismol, introductory 
prose and note. Babes: cf. stanza 23 and note. Bugge suggests that this clause may have 
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been a late insertion. 


Loki kvap: 
34. “begi bi, Njorpr! | 
bi vast austr heban 
gisl of sendr at gobum; 
Hymis meyjar | 
hofbu pik at hlandtrogi 


ok bér i munn migu.” 


Loki spake: 
“Be silent, Njorth; | 
thou wast eastward sent, 
To the gods as a hostage given; 
And the daughters of Hymir | 
their privy had 
When use did they make of thy 


mouth.” 


Daughters of Hymir: we have no clue to who these were, though Hymir is doubtless the frost- 
giant of the Hymiskvitha (q. v.). Loki’s point is that Njorth is not a god, but the product of 


an inferior race (the Wanes). 


Njorpr kvap: 
35. “Si erumk likn, | 
es vask langt hepan 
gisl of sendr at gobum: 
ba ek mog gat | 
banns manngi fiar, 


ok bykkir sa asa japarr.” 


The son: Freyr. 


Loki kvap: 
36. “Hé&tt ni, Njorpr! | 
haf a hofi pik! 


munkak bvi leyna lengr: 


Njorth spake: 
“Great was my gain, | 
though long was I gone, 
To the gods as a hostage given; 
The son did I have | 
whom no man hates, 


And foremost of gods is found.” 


Loki spake: 


“Give heed now, Njorth, | 


nor boast too high, 
No longer I hold it hid; 
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vib systur pinni | With thy sister hadst thou | 
gaztu slikan mog so fair a son, 
ok esa bd Onu verr.” Thus hadst thou no worse a hope.” 


Thy sister: the Ynglingasaga supports this story of Njorth’s having had two children by his 
sister before he came among the gods. Snorri, on the other hand, specifically says that 
Freyr and Freyja were born after Njorth came to the gods. 


Tyrr kvap: Tyr spake: 
37. “Freyr es baztr | “Of the heroes brave | 
allra ballriba is Freyr the best 
asa gorbum 1; Here in the home of the gods; 
mey né gratir | He harms not maids | 
né manns konu, nor the wives of men, 
ok leysir or hoptum hvern.” And the bound from their fetters he 
frees.” 


Tyr: the god of battle; cf. notes on Hymiskvitha, 4, and Voluspo, 39. Freyr: concerning his 
noble qualities cf. Skirnismol, introductory prose and note. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
38. “Pegi bi, Tyr! | “Be silent, Tyr! | 
ba kunnir aldri for between two men 
bera tilt meb tveim: Friendship thou ne’er couldst fashion; 
handar h@eri | Fain would I tell | 
munk hinnar geta how Fenrir once 
es bér sleit Fenrir fra.” Thy right hand rent from thee.” 


Snorri mentions Tyr’s incompetence as a peacemaker. Fenrir: the wolf, Loki’s son; cf. Vo- 
luspo, 39. 
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Tyrr kvap: Tyr spake: 
39. “Handar emk vanr, “My hand do I lack, | 
en bu Hropvitnis, but Hrothvitnir thou, 
bol es beggja bro: And the loss brings longing to both; 
ulfgi hefr ok vel | Ill fares the wolf | 
es ijornum skal who shall ever await 
biba ragna rokkrs.” In fetters the fall of the gods.” 


Hrothvitnir (“The Mighty Wolf”): Fenrir, who awaits in chains the final battle and death at 
the hands of Vithar. The manuscript has a metrical error in line 3, which has led to various 
emendations, all with much the same meaning. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
40. “begi bi, Tyr! | “Be silent, Tyr! | 
bat varb binni konu, for a son with me 
at hon atti mog vib mér; Thy wife once chanced to win; 
oln né penning | Not a penny, methinks, | 
hafbir bt bess aldrigi wast thou paid for the wrong, 
vanréttis, vesall!” Nor wast righted an inch, poor 
wretch.” 


Thy wife: there is no other reference to Tyr’s wife, nor do we know who was the son in 
question. 


Freyr kvap: Freyr spake: 
41. “ulf sek liggja | “By the mouth of the river | 
arosi fyrir, the wolf remains 
unz of rjtifask regin; Till the gods to destruction go; 
bvi munt nést, | Thou too shalt soon, | 
nema ni pegir, if thy tongue is not stilled, 
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bundinn, bolvasmipr!” Be fettered, thou forger of ill.” 


The mouth of the river: according to Snorri, the chained Fenrir “roars horribly, and the 
slaver runs from his mouth, and makes the river called Vam; he lies there till the doom of 
the gods.” Freyr’s threat is actually carried out; cf. concluding prose. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
42. “Golli keypta | “The daughter of Gymir | 
léztu Gymis dottur with gold didst thou buy, 


ok seldir pitt sva sverp; And sold thy sword to boot; 


en es Mispells synir | But when Muspell’s sons | 


ripa Myrkvib yfir, through Myrkwood ride, 


veizta ba, vesall! hvé vegr.” Thou shalt weaponless wait, poor 


wretch.” 


The daughter of Gymir: Gerth, heroine of the Skirnismol, which gives the details of Freyr’s loss 
of his sword. Muspell’s sons: the name Muspell is not used elsewhere in the poems; Snorri 
uses it frequently, but only in this same phrase, “Muspell’s sons.” They are the dwellers in 
the fire-world, Muspellsheim, led by Surt against the gods in the last battle; cf. Voluspo, 47 
and 52 and notes. Myrkwood: here the dark forest bounding the fire-world; in the Atlakvitha 
(stanza 3) the name is used of another boundary forest. 


Byggvir kvap: 
43. “Veizt, ef obli ettak | 
sem Ingunar-Freyr, 
ok sva sellikt setr, 
mergi sméra melbak | 
ba meinkroku 
ok lemba alla i lipu.” 


Byggvir spake: 
“Had I birth so famous | 
as Ingunar-Freyr, 
And sat in so lofty a seat, 
I would crush to marrow | 
this croaker of ill, 
And beat all his body to bits.” 


Byggvir: one of Freyr’s two servants; cf. introductory prose. Ingunar-Freyr: the name is not 
used elsewhere in the poems, or by Snorri; it may be the genitive of a woman’s name, Ingun, 
the unknown sister of Njorth who was Freyr’s mother (cf. stanza 36), or a corruption of the 
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name Ingw, used for Freyr (Fro) in old German mythology. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
44, “Hvat’s bat et litla, | “What little creature | 
es ek bat loggra sék, goes crawling there, 
ok snapvist snapir? Snuffling and snapping about? 
at eyrum Freys | At Freyr’s ears ever | 
mundu & vesa wilt thou be found, 
auk und kvernum klaka.” Or muttering hard at the mill.” 


Beginning with this stanza, the names of the speakers are lacking in the manuscript. The 
mill: i.e., at slaves’ tasks. 


Byggvir kvap: Byggvir spake: 
45. “Bygevir heitik, | “Bygevir my name, | 
en mik brapan kveba and nimble am I, 
gob oll ok gumar; As gods and men do grant; 
pvi emk hér hropugr, | And here am I proud | 
at drekka Hropts megir that the children of Hropt 
allir ol saman.” Together all drink ale.” 


Nothing further is known of either Byggvir’s swiftness or his cowardice. Hropt: Othin. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
46. “begi bi, Bygegvir! | “Be silent, Bygevir! | 
ba kunnir aldri thou never couldst set 
deila meb monnum mat; Their shares of the meat for men; 
bik i flets strai | Hid in straw on the floor, | 
finna né mottu, they found thee not 
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pa es vOgu verar.” 


Heimdallr kvap: 
47. “Olr est, Loki! | 
svat bi’st orviti, 
hvi né lezkat, Loki? 
pvit ofdrykkja | 
veldr alda hveim, 


es sina mélgi né manat.” 


When heroes were fain to fight.” 


Heimdall spake: 
“Drunk art thou, Loki, | 
and mad are thy deeds, 
Why, Loki, leavst thou this not? 
For drink beyond measure | 
will lead all men 


No thought of their tongues to take.” 


Heimdall: besides being the watchman of the gods (cf. Voluspo, 27), he appears also as the 
god of light (cf. Thrymskvitha, 14), and possibly also as a complex cultural deity in the 
Rigsthula. He was a son of Othin, born of nine sisters; cf. Hyndluljoth, 37-40. In the last 
battle he and Loki slay one another. Line 2 is quoted by Snorri; cf. stanza 29, note. 


Loki kvap: 
48. “begi bi, Heimdallr! | 
ber vas i ardaga 
et ljota lif of lagit: 
orpgu baki | 
bi munt 2 vesa 


ok vaka vorpr goba.” 


Skapi kvap: 
49. “Létt’s bér, Loki! | 
munattu lengi sva 
leika lausum hala; 
pvit bik a hjorvi skulu | 


ens hrimkalda magar 


Loki spake: 
“Be silent, Heimdall! | 
in days long since 
Was an evil fate for thee fixed; 
With back held stiff | 
must thou ever stand, 


As warder of heaven to watch.” 


Skathi spake: 
“Light art thou, Loki, | 
but longer thou mayst not 
In freedom flourish thy tail; 
On the rocks the gods bind thee | 


with bowels torn 
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gornum binda gop.” Forth from thy frost-cold son.” 


Skathi: the wife of Njorth, and daughter of the giant Thjazi, concerning whose death cf. Har- 
barthsljoth, 19, note. Bowels, etc.: according to the prose note at the end of the Lokasenna, 

the gods bound Loki with the bowels of his son Vali, and changed his other son, Narfi, into 

a wolf. Snorri turns the story about Vali being the wolf, who tears his brother to pieces, 
the gods then using Narfi’s intestines to bind Loki. Narfi— and presumably Vali— were the 

sons of Loki and his wife, Sigyn. They appear only in this episode, though Narfi (or Nari) 
is named by Snorri in his list of Loki’s children. Cf. concluding prose, and note. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
50. “Veizt, ef 4 hjorvi skulumk | “Though on rocks the gods bind me | 
ens hrimkalda magar with bowels torn 
gornum binda gop: Forth from my frost-cold son, 
fyrstr ok gfstr | I was first and last | 
vask at fjorlagi, at the deadly fight 
bars ver a bjaza brifum.” There where Thjazi we caught.” 
Skapi kvap: Skathi spake: 
51. “Veizt, ef fyrstr ok ofstr | “Wert thou first and last | 
vast at fjorlagi, at the deadly fight 
bas er a bjaza brifub: There where Thjazi was caught, 
fra véum minum From my dwellings and fields | 
ok vongum skulu shall ever come forth 
ber & kold rop koma.” A counsel cold for thee.” 
Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
52. “Léttarii mdlum | “More lightly thou spakest | 
vastu vib Laufeyjar sun, with Laufey’s son, 


bas bu lézt mer a be binn bopit: When thou badst me come to thy bed; 
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getit verpr oss sliks, | Such things must be known | 
ef vér gorva skulum if now we two 
telja vomm enn vor.” Shall seek our sins to tell.” 


Laufey’s son: Loki; not much is known of his parents beyond their names. His father was 
the giant Farbauti, his mother Laufey, sometimes called Nal. There is an elaborate but far- 
fetched hypothesis explaining these three on the basis of a nature-myth. There is no other 
reference to such a relation between Skathi and Loki as he here suggests. 


ba gekk Sif fram ok byrlabi Loka i Then Sif came forward and poured 


hrimkalki mjop ok meelti: mead for Loki in a crystal cup, and said: 
53. “Heill ves ni, Loki! | “Hail to thee, Loki, | 
ok tak vib hrimkalki and take thou here 
fullum forns mjabar, The crystal cup of old mead; 
heldr hana eina | For me at least, | 
latir meb asa sunum alone of the gods, 
vammalausa vesa.” Blameless thou knowest to be.” 


Sif: Thor’s wife; cf. Harbarthsljoth, 48, where her infidelity is again mentioned. The 


manuscript omits the proper name from the preceding prose, and a few editors have, obvi- 
ously in error, attributed the speech to Beyla. 


Hann tok vip horni ok drakk af: He took the horn, and drank therefrom: 
54, “Ein bi v&rir, | “Alone thou wert | 
ef bu sva verir if truly thou wouldst 
vor ok grom at veri: All men so shyly shun; 
einn ek veit, | But one do I know | 
svat ek vita bykkjumk full well, methinks, 
hor ok af Hlorripa Who had thee from Hlorrithi’s arms,- 
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” 


[ok vas bat sa enn lé&visi Loki.] 


Hlorrithi: Thor. Line 5 is probably spurious. 


Beyla kvap: 
55. “Fjoll oll skjalfa, | 
hykk 4 for vesa 
heiman Hlorriba; 
hann répr ro | 
beims ragir hér 


gob oll ok guma.” 


[Loki the crafty in lies.]” 


Beyla spake: 
“The mountains shake, | 
and surely I think 
From his home comes Hlorrithi now; 
He will silence the man | 
who is slandering here 


Together both gods and men.” 


Beyla: Freyr’s servant, wife of Byggvir; cf. introductory prose and note. 


Loki kvap: 
56. “Degi bi, Beyla! | 
bu’st Bygevis kven 
ok meini blandin mjok; 
Okynjan meira | 
kvama meh asa sunum, 


oll est, deigja! dritin.” 


ba kom borr at ok kvap: 


57. “Pegi bi, rog véttr! | 
ber skal minn brabhamarr 


Mjollnir mal fyrnema; 


Loki spake: 
“Be silent, Beyla! | 
thou art Bygevir’s wife, 
And deep art thou steeped in sin; 
A greater shame | 
to the gods came ne’er, 
Befouled thou art with thy filth” 


Then came Thor forth, and spake: 


“Unmanly one, cease, | 
or the mighty hammer, 


Mjollnir, shall close thy mouth; 
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herbaklett | Thy shoulder-cliff | 
drepk ber halsi af, shall I cleave from thy neck, 
ok verbr ba binu fjorvi of farit.” And so shall thy life be lost.” 
Mjollnir: concerning Thor’s famous hammer see particularly Thrymskvitha, 1 and note. 
Shoulder-cliff: head; concerning the use of such diction in the Edda, cf. introductory note 


to Hymiskvitha. The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, but this is 
apparently a scribal error. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
58. “Jarpar burr | “Lo, in has come | 
es hér ni inn kominn: the son of Earth: 
hvi brasir pi sva, borr? Why threaten so loudly, Thor? 
en ba borir bi etki, | Less fierce thou shalt go | 
es skalt vib ulf vega, to fight with the wolf 


ok svelgr hann allan Sigfopur”” | When he swallows Sigfather up.” 


Son of Earth: Thor, son of Othin and Jorth (Earth). The manuscript omits the word “son,” 
but all editors have agreed in supplying it. The wolf: Fenrir, Loki’s son, who slays Othin 
(Sigfather: “Father of Victory”) in the final battle. Thor, according to Snorri and to the 
Voluspo, 56, fights with Mithgarthsorm and not with Fenrir, who is killed by Vithar. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
59. “begi bi, rog vettr! | “Unmanly one, cease, | 
ber skal minn pribhamarr or the mighty hammer, 
Mjollnir mal fyrnema; Mjollnir, shall close thy mouth; 
upp bér verpk | I shall hurl thee up | 
ok a austrvega, and out in the East, 
sipan bik manngi sér.” Where men shall see thee no more.” 
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Lines 1-2 are abbreviated in the manuscript, as also in stanzas 61 and 63. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
60. “Austrforum binum | “That thou hast fared | 
skaltu aldrigi on the East-road forth 
segja seggjum fra: To men shouldst thou say no more; 
siz I hanzka bumlungi | In the thumb of a glove | 
hnukbir bi, einheri! didst thou hide, thou great one, 
ok bottiska borr vesa.” And there forgot thou wast Thor.” 


Loki’s taunt that Thor hid in the thumb of Skrymir’s glove is similar to that of Othin, Har- 
barthsljoth, 26, in the note to which the story is outlined. Line 4 is identical with line 5 of 
Harbarthsljoth, 26. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
61. “Pegi bi, rog vettr! | “Unmanly one, cease, | 
bér skal minn praibhamarr or the mighty hammer, 
Mjollnir mal fyrnema; Mjollnir, shall close thy mouth; 
hendi hagri | My right hand shall smite thee | 
drepk pik Hrungnis bana, with Hrungnir’s slayer, 
svat ber brotnar beina hvat.” Till all thy bones are broken.” 


Hrungnir’s slayer: the hammer; the story of how Thor slew this stone-headed giant is indi- 
cated in Harbarthsljoth, 14-15, and outlined in the note to stanza 14 of that poem. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
62. “Lifa etlak mér | “Along time still | 
langan aldr, do I think to live, 
bottu hatir hamri mér; Though thou threatenest thus with thy 
hammer; 
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skarpar alar | 
bottu ber Skrymis vesa 
ok mattira nesti naa 


[ok svalztu hungri heill.]” 


Rough seemed the straps | 

of Skrymir’s wallet, 
When thy meat thou mightest not get, 
[And faint from hunger didst feel.]” 


On the day following the adventure of the glove, Thor, Loki and Thor’s servants proceed 
on their way in company with Skrymir, who puts all their food in his wallet. At evening 
Skrymir goes to sleep, and Thor tries to get at the food, but cannot loosen the straps of 
the wallet. In a rage he smites Skrymir three times on the head with his hammer, but 
the giant— who, it subsequently appears, deftly dodges the blows— is totally undisturbed. 


Line 5 may well be spurious. 


borr kvap: 
63. “Pegi bi, rog vettr! | 
ber skal minn brabhamarr 
Mjollnir mal fyrnema; 
Hrungnis bani | 
mun ber i hel koma 


fyr nagrindr nepan.” 


Loki kvap: 
64. “Kvabk fyr dsum, | 
kvabk fyr asynjum 
pats mik hvatti hugr; 
en fyr bér einum | 
munk it ganga, 


pvit ek veit at vegr. 


Thor spake: 
“Unmanly one, cease, | 
or the mighty hammer, 
Mjollnir, shall close thy mouth; 
The slayer of Hrungnir | 
shall send thee to hell, 
And down to the gate of death.” 


Loki spake: 
“T have said to the gods | 
and the sons of the god, 
The things that whetted my thoughts; 
But before thee alone 
do I now go forth, 


For thou fightest well, I ween. 
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65. Ol gorbir, gir! 
en bu aldri munt 
sipan sumbl of gora: 
eiga pin oll, 
es hér inni es, 
leiki yfir logi 


ok brinni bér a baki!” 


Ale hast thou brewed, | 
but, Egir, now 
Such feasts shalt thou make no more; 
O’er all that thou hast | 
which is here within 
Shall play the flickering flames, 
[And thy back shall be burnt with 


fire. |” 


The flames: the fire that consumes the world on the last day; cf. Voluspo, 57. Line 5 may 


be spurious. 


En eptir betta falz Loki i Franangrs 
forsi i lax liki, par toku esir hann. 


Hann var bundinn meb bormum son- 
ar sins Vala, en Narfi sonr hans varb 
at vargi. 


Skabi tok eitrorm ok festi upp yfir 
annlit Loka; draup bar or eitr. 


Sigyn kona Loka sat par ok helt 
munnilaug undir eitrit, en er munn- 
laugin var full, bar hon it eitrit; en 
meban draup eitrit 4 Loka. 


ba kiptiz hann sva hart vib, at baban 
af skalf jorp oll: bat eru ni kallapir 
landskjalftar. 


And after that Loki hid himself in 
Franang’s waterfall in the guise of a 
salmon, and there the gods took him. 


He was bound with the bowels of his 
son Vali, but his son Narfi was changed 
to a wolf. 


Skathi took a poison-snake and fas- 
tened it up over Loki’s face, and the poi- 
son dropped thereon. 


Sigyn, Loki’s wife, sat there and held a 
shell under the poison, but when the 
shell was full she bore away the poison, 
and meanwhile the poison dropped on 
Loki. 

Then he struggled so hard that the 
whole earth shook therewith; and now 
that is called an earthquake. 


Snorri tells the same story, with minor differences, but makes it the consequence of Lo- 
ki’s part in the slaying of Baldr, which undoubtedly represents the correct tradition. The 
compiler of the poems either was confused or thought the incident was useful as indicat- 
ing what finally happened to Loki. Possibly he did not mean to imply that Loki’s fate was 
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brought upon him by his abuse of the gods, but simply tried to round out the story. Franang: 
“Gleaming Water.” Vali and Narfi: cf. stanza 49 and note. Sigyn: cf. Voluspo, 35, the only 
other place where she is mentioned in the poems. Snorri omits the naive note about earth- 


quakes, his narrative ending with the words, “And there he lies till the destruction of the 
gods.” 
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Introductory Note 


The Thrymskvitha is found only in the Codex Regius, where it follows the Lokasenna. Snorri 
does not quote from it, nor, rather oddly, does the story occur in the Prose Edda. 

Artistically the Thrymskvitha is one of the best, as it is, next to the Voluspo, the most 
famous, of the entire collection. It has, indeed, been called “the finest ballad in the world,” 
and not without some reason. Its swift, vigorous action, the sharpness of its characterization 
and the humor of the central situation combine to make it one of the most vivid short 
narrative poems ever composed. Of course we know nothing specific of its author, but 
there can be no question that he was a poet of extraordinary ability. The poem assumed 
its present form, most critics agree, somewhere about 900, and thus it is one of the oldest 
in the collection. It has been suggested, on the basis of stylistic similarity, that its author 
may also have composed the Skirnismol, and possibly Baldrs Draumar. There is also some 
resemblance between the Thrymskvitha and the Lokasenna (note, in this connection, Bugge’s 
suggestion that the Skirnismol and the Lokasenna may have been by the same man), and it 
is not impossible that all four poems have a single authorship. 

The Thrymskvitha has been preserved in excellent condition, without any serious gaps 
or interpolations. In striking contrast to many of the poems, it contains no prose narrative 
links, the story being told in narrative verse—a rare phenomenon in the poems of the Edda. 


1. Vreibr vas Vingborr, | Wild was Vingthor | 
es vaknabi when he awoke, 
ok sins hamars | And when his mighty | 
of saknabi; hammer he missed; 
skegg nam hrista, | He shook his beard, | 
skor nam dyja, his hair was bristling, 
réb Jarpar burr | As the son of Jorth | 
umb at preifask. about him sought. 
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Vingthor (“Thor the Hurler”): another name for Thor, equivalent to Vingnir (Vafthruth- 
nismol, 51). Concerning Thor and his hammer, Mjollnir, cf. Hymiskvitha, Lokasenna, and 
Harbarthsljoth, passim. Jorth: Earth, Thor’s mother, Othin being his father. 


2s 


Auk bat orba | 
alls fyrst of kvab: 
“Heyr ni, Lokil | 
hvat nt m@lik, 
es engi veit | 
jarpar hvergi 
né upphimins: | 


Oss’s stolinn hamri!” 


Loki: cf. Lokasenna, passim. 


3. 


Gengu fagra | 


Freyju tuna, 


Hear now the speech | 
that first he spake: 
“Harken, Loki, | 
and heed my words, 
Nowhere on earth | 
is it known to man, 


Nor in heaven above: | 


our hammer is stolen? 


To the dwelling fair | 
of Freyja went they, 


auk bat orba | Hear now the speech | 
alls fyrst of kvab: that first he spake: 
“Munt mér, Freyja! | “wilt thou, Freyja, | 


fjabrhams lea, 


ef minn hamar | 


thy feather-dress lend me, 


That so my hammer | 


’ 


méttak hitta?” I may seek?” 


Freyja: Njorth’s daughter, and sister of Freyr; cf. Lokasenna, introductory prose and note, 
also Skirnismol, introductory prose. Freyja’s house was Sessrymnir (“Rich in Seats”) built 
in Folkvang (“Field of the Folk”); cf. Grimnismol, 14. Feather-dress: this flying equipment 
of Freyja’s is also used in the story of Thjazi, wherein Loki again borrows the “hawk’s dress” 
of Freyja, this time to rescue Ithun; cf. Harbarthsljoth, 19 and note. 
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Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 
4. “Mundak selja, | “Thine should it be | 

bot veri or silfri, though of silver bright, 
ok bd gefa, | And I would give it | 

at or golli veri” though ’twere of gold.” 
F16 ba Loki, | Then Loki flew, | 

fjabrhamr dunpi, and the feather-dress whirred, 
unz fyr Gtan kvam | Till he left behind him | 

asa garpa the home of the gods, 
ok fyr innan kvam | And reached at last | 

jotna heima. the realm of the giants. 


The manuscript and most editions have lines 1-2 in inverse order. Several editors assume 
a lacuna before line 1, making a stanza out of the two conjectural lines (Bugge actually 
supplies them) and lines 1-2 of stanza 4. Thus they either make a separate stanza out 
of lines 3-5 or unite them in a six-line stanza with 5. The manuscript punctuation and 
capitalization — not wholly trustworthy guides— indicate the stanza divisions as in this 
translation. 


5. — brymr sat a haugi, | Thrym sat on a mound, | 
bursa drottinn, the giants’ master, 
greyjum sinum | Leashes of gold | 
gollbond sngri he laid for his dogs, 
ok morum sinum | And stroked and smoothed | 
mon jafnabi. the manes of his steeds. 


Thrym: a frost-giant. Gering declares that this story of the theft of Thor’s hammer symbol- 
izes the fact that thunderstorms rarely occur in winter. 
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brymr kvap: Thrym spake: 
6. “Hvat’s meb dsum, | “How fare the gods, | 

hvat’s meb olfum? how fare the elves? 

hvi’st einn kominn | Why comst thou alone | 
i jotunheima?” to the giants’ land?” 

Loki kvap: Loki spake: 

“TIlt’s meb Ssum, | “Ill fare the gods, | 

illt’s mep olfum! ill fare the elves! 

hefr Hlorriba | Hast thou hidden | 
hamar of folginn?” Hlorrithi’s hammer?” 


Line 1: cf. Voluspo, 48, 1. The manuscript does not indicate Loki as the speaker of lines 3- 
4. Hlorrithi: Thor. 


brymr kvap: Thrym spake: 
7. “Hefk Hlérriba | “T have hidden | 
hamar of folginn Hlorrithi’s hammer, 
atta rostum | Eight miles down | 
fyr jorp neban; deep in the earth; 
hann engi mapr | And back again | 
aptr of heimtir, shall no man bring it 
nema fori mér | If Freyja I win not | 
Freyju at kvén.” to be my wife.” 


No superscription in the manuscript. Vigfusson made up and inserted lines like 
Then spake Loki | the son of Laufey 


whenever he thought they would be useful. 
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8. Fld ba Loki, | 
fjabrhamr dunpi, 


Then Loki flew, | 


and the feather-dress whirred, 


unz fyr itan kvam | Till he left behind him | 
jotna heima the home of the giants, 
ok fyr innan kvam | And reached at last | 
asa garba; the realm of the gods. 
matti Dori | There in the courtyard 
mibra garba, Thor he met: 
auk bat orba | Hear now the speech | 
alls fyrst of kvab: that first he spake: 
9. “Hefr eyrindi | “Hast thou found tidings | 


sem erfibi? 


as well as trouble? 


segbu a lopti Thy news in the air | 

long tibindi! shalt thou utter now; 
opt sitjanda | Oft doth the sitter | 

sogur of fallask his story forget, 
ok liggjandi | And lies he speaks 

lygi of bellir.” who lays himself down.” 


The manuscript marks line 2, instead of line 1, as the beginning of a stanza, which has 
caused editors some confusion in grouping the lines of stanzas 8 and 9. 


Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
10. “Hefk erfibi | “Trouble I have, | 
ok eyrindi: and tidings as well: 


brymr hefr hamar, | Thrym, king of the giants, | 


ursa drottinn; keeps thy hammer, 
ps thy 
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hann engi mabr | And back again | 
aptr of heimtir, shall no man bring it 
nema honum fori | If Freyja he wins not | 
Freyju at kvzn.” to be his wife.” 


No superscription in the manuscript. 


11. Gengu fagra | Freyja the fair | 
Freyju at hitta, then went they to find 
auk bat orpba | Hear now the speech | 
alls fyrst of kvab: that first he spake: 
“Bitt pik, Freyja! “Bind on, Freyja, | 
bribar lini, the bridal veil, 
vit skulum aka tvau | For we two must haste | 
i jotunheima.” to the giants’ home.” 
12. Vreib varb Freyja | Wrathful was Freyja, | 
ok fnasabi, and fiercely she snorted, 
allr asa salr And the dwelling great | 
undir bifpisk, of the gods was shaken, 
stokk bat et mikla | And burst was the mighty | 
men Brisinga: Brisings’ necklace: 
“Mik veizt verba | “Most lustful indeed | 
vergjarnasta, should I look to all 
ef ekk meb bér If I journeyed with thee | 
i jotunheima.” to the giants’ home.” 


Many editors have rejected either line 2 or line 3. Vigfusson inserts one of his own lines 
before line 4. Brisings’ necklace: a marvelous necklace fashioned by the dwarfs, here called 
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Brisings (i.e., “Twiners”); cf. Lokasenna, 20 and note. 


13. Senn voru &sir | Then were the gods | 

allir 4 pingi together met, 

ok asynjur | And the goddesses came | 
allar a mali, and council held, 

ok of bat rébu | And the far-famed ones | 
rikir tivar, a plan would find, 

hvé Hlorriba | How they might Hlorrithi’s | 
hamar of satti. hammer win. 


Lines 1-3 are identical with Baldrs Draumar, 1, 1-3. 


14. bakvab Heimdallr, | Then Heimdall spake, | 
hvitastr asa whitest of the gods, 
— vissi vel fram | Like the Wanes he knew | 
sem vanir abrir—: the future well: 
“Bindum Por ba | “Bind we on Thor | 
bribar lini, the bridal veil, 
hafi et mikla | Let him bear the mighty | 
men Brisinga! Brisings’ necklace; 


Heimdall: the phrase “whitest of the gods” suggests that Heimdall was the god of light 
as well as being the watchman. His wisdom was probably connected with his sleepless 
watching over all the worlds; cf. Lokasenna, 47 and note. On the Wanes Cf. Voluspo, 21 
and note. They are not elsewhere spoken of as peculiarly gifted with knowledge of future 
events. 


15. Lotum und hdnum | Keys around him | 
hrynja lukla let there rattle, 
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ok kvennvabir | 
of kné falla, 
en a brjosti | 
breiba steina, 
ok hagliga | 
of hofub typpum!” 


16. bakvab bat borr, | 
bribugr Oss: 
“Mik munn &sir 
argan kalla, 
ef bindask l&tk | 


bribar lini.” 


And down to his knees 
hang woman’s dress; 
With gems full broad | 
upon his breast, 
Anda pretty cap | 


to crown his head.” 


Then Thor the mighty | 
his answer made: 
“Me would the gods | 
unmanly call 
If I let bind | 
the bridal veil.” 


Possibly a line has been lost from this stanza. 


17. bakvab bat Loki, 
Laufeyjar sunr: 
“begi bi, Porr! | 
beira orba: 
begar munu jotnar | 


Asgarp bua, 


nema binn hamar 


ber of heimtir.” 


Then Loki spake, 
the son of Laufey: 
“Be silent, Thor, | 
and speak not thus; 
Else will the giants | 
in Asgarth dwell 
If thy hammer is brought not | 


home to thee.” 


Laufey: Loki’s mother, cf. Lokasenna, 52 and note. 
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18. Bundu Por ba | 
bribar lini 
auk enu miklu | 


meni Brisinga. 


19. Létu und honum | 
hrynja lukla 
ok kvennvabir | 
of kné falla, 
en a brjosti 
breiba steina, 
ok hagliga | 
of hofub typbu. 


Then bound they on Thor | 
the bridal veil, 
And next the mighty | 


Brisings’ necklace. 


Keys around him | 
let they rattle, 

And down to his knees | 
hung woman’s dress; 

With gems full broad | 
upon his breast, 

And a pretty cap | 


to crown his head. 


18-19. The manuscript abbreviates all six lines, giving only the initial letters of the words. 
The stanza division is thus arbitrary; some editors have made one stanza of the six lines, 
others have combined the last two lines of stanza 19 with stanza 20. It is possible that a 


couple of lines have been lost. 


20. bakvab pat Loki, | 
Laufeyjar sunr: 
“Munk auk meb bér 
ambott vesa, 
vit skulum aka tvér 


i jotunheima.” 


21. Senn voru hafrar 


heim of vreknir, 


Then Loki spake, | 
the son of Laufey: 
“As thy maid-servant thither 
I go with thee; 
We two shall haste | 


to the giants’ home.” 


Then home the goats | 


to the hall were driven, 
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skyndir at skoklum, | They wrenched at the halters, | 
skyldu vel rinna: swift were they to run; 
bjorg brotnubu, | The mountains burst, | 
brann jorp loga, earth burned with fire, 
ok Obins sunr | And Othin’s son | 
i jotunheima. sought Jotunheim. 


Goats: Thor’s wagon was always drawn by goats; cf. Hymiskvitha, 38 and note. Jotunheim: 
the world of the giants. 


22. bakvab bat brymr, | Then loud spake Thrym, | 
bursa drottinn: the giants’ leader: 
“Standib upp, jotnar! | “Bestir ye, giants, | 

ok staip bekki: put straw on the benches; 

nu fora mér | Now Freyja they bring | 
Freyju at kvén, to be my bride, 

Njarbar dottur | The daughter of Njorth | 
or Noatunum. out of Noatun. 


Njorth: cf. Voluspo, 21, and Grimnismol, 11 and 16. Noatun (“Ships’-Haven”): Njorth’s home, 
where his wife, Skathi, found it impossible to stay; cf. Grimnismol, 11 and note. 


23. Ganga at garpi | Gold-horned cattle | 
gollhyrndar kyr, go to my stables, 
oxn alsvartir, | Jet-black oxen, | 
jotni at gamni: the giant’s joy; 
fjolb ak meibma, | Many my gems, | 
fjolp ak menja, and many my jewels, 
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einnar Freyju | 


avant bykkjumk.” 


24. Vas bar at kveldi | 
of komit snimma 
auk fyr jotna | 
gl fram borit; 
einn at oxa, | 
atta laxa, 
krasir allar | 
bers konur skyldu, 
drakk Sifjar verr | 
sold briu mjabar. 


Freyja alone | 
did I lack, methinks.” 


Early it was | 
to evening come, 
And forth was borne | 
the beer for the giants; 
Thor alone ate an ox, | 
and eight salmon, 
All the dainties as well | 
that were set for the women; 
And drank Sif’s mate | 


three tuns of mead. 


Grundtvig thinks this is all that is left of two stanzas describing Thor’s supper. Some editors 
reject line 4. In line 3 the manuscript has “he,” the reference being, of course, to Thor, on 
whose appetite cf. Hymiskvitha, 15. Sif: Thor’s wife; cf. Lokasenna, note to introductory 


prose and stanza 53. 


25. bakvab bat brymr, | 
bursa drottinn: 
“Hvar satt bribir | 
bita hvassara? 
sakak bribir | 
bita breibara, 
ne enn meira mjgb | 


mey of drekka.” 


Then loud spake Thrym, | 
the giants’ leader: 
“who ever saw bride | 
more keenly bite? 
I ne’er saw bride | 


with a broader bite, 


Nor a maiden who drank 


more mead than this!” 
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26. Sat en alsnotra | 
ambott fyrir, 
es orb of fann | 
vip jotuns mali: 
“At vétr Freyja | 
atta nottum, 
sva vas Obfis | 


i jotunheima.” 


27. Laut und linu, | 
lysti at kyssa, 
en titan stokk | 
endlangan sal: 
“Hyvi ’ru ondott | 
augu Freyju? 
bykkjumk or augum | 


eldr of brinna.” 


Hard by there sat 
the serving-maid wise, 
So well she answered | 
the giant’s words: 
“From food has Freyja | 
eight nights fasted, 
So hot was her longing | 


for Jotunheim.” 


Thrym looked ‘neath the veil, 
for he longed to kiss, 
But back he leaped | 
the length of the hall: 
“Why are so fearful | 
the eyes of Freyja? 
Fire, methinks, | 


from her eyes burns forth.” 


For clearness I have inserted Thrym’s name in place of the pronoun of the original. Fire: 
the noun is lacking in the manuscript; most editors have inserted it, however, following a 


late paper manuscript. 


28. Sat en alsnotra | 
ambott fyrir, 
es orp of fann | 
vip jotuns mali: 
“Svaf vétr Freyja | 


atta nottum, 


Hard by there sat 
the serving-maid wise, 
So well she answered | 
the giant’s words: 
“No sleep has Freyja | 
for eight nights found, 
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sva vas Opfis | So hot was her longing | 


i jotunheima.” for Jotunheim.” 


In the manuscript the whole stanza is abbreviated to initial letters, except for “sleep,” “Frey- 
ja,” and “found.” 


29. Innkvam en arma | Soon came the giant’s | 

jotna systir, luckless sister, 

hins bribfear | Who feared not to ask | 
bibja borpi: the bridal fee: 

“Lat ber af hondum | “From thy hands the rings | 

hringa rauba, of red gold take, 

ef oplask vill | If thou wouldst win | 
astir minar, my willing love, 

astir minar, | [My willing love | 
alla hylli.” and welcome glad.]” 


Luckless: so the manuscript, but many editors have altered the word “arma” to “aldna,” 
meaning “old,” to correspond with line 1 of stanza 32. Line 5 may well be spurious. 


30. bakvab bat brymr, | Then loud spake Thrym, | 
bursa drottinn: the giants’ leader: 
“Berip inn hamar | “Bring in the hammer | 
bripi at vigja, to hallow the bride; 
leggib Mjollni On the maiden’s knees 
i meyjar kné, let Mjollnir lie, 
vigip okkr saman | That us both the band 


” 
| 


Varar hendi of Vor may bless.” 


Hallow: just what this means is not clear, but there are references to other kinds of con- 
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secration, though not of a bride, with the “sign of the hammer.” According to Vigfusson, 

“the hammer was the holy sign with the heathens, answering to the cross of the Christians.” 
In Snorri’s story of Thor’s resuscitation of his cooked goat (cf. Hymiskvitha, 38, note) the 
god “hallows” the goat with his hammer. One of the oldest runic signs, supposed to have 
magic power, was named Thor’s-hammer. Vor: the goddess of vows, particularly between 
men and women; Snorri lists a number of little-known goddesses similar to Vor, all of them 
apparently little more than names for Frigg. 


31. Hlo6 Hlorripa | The heart in the breast 
hugr 1 brjosti, of Hlorrithi laughed 
es harphugabr When the hard-souled one | 
hamar of patti; his hammer beheld; 
brym drap fyrstan, | First Thrym, the king 
bursa drottin, of the giants, he killed, 
ok &tt jotuns Then all the folk | 
alla lambi. of the giants he felled. 
32. Drap ena oldnu The giant’s sister | 
jotna systur old he slew, 
hinas briipfear She who had begged | 
of bepit hafpi: the bridal fee; 
hon skell of hlaut | A stroke she got | 
fyr skillinga, in the shilling’s stead, 
en hogg hamars | And for many rings | 
fyr hringa fjolp. the might of the hammer. 
33. Svakvam Obins sunr And so his hammer | 
endr at hamri. got Othin’s son. 


Some editors reject this line, which, from a dramatic standpoint, is certainly a pity. In the 
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manuscript it begins with a capital letter, like the opening of a new stanza. 
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Introductory Note 


No better summary of the Alvissmol can be given than Gering’s statement that “it is a versi- 
fied chapter from the skaldic Poetics.” The narrative skeleton, contained solely in stanzas 1- 
8 and in 35, is of the slightest; the dwarf Alvis, desirous of marrying Thor’s daughter, is 
compelled by the god to answer a number of questions to test his knowledge. That all his 
answers are quite satisfactory makes no difference whatever to the outcome. The questions 
and answers differ radically from those of the Vafthruthnismol. Instead of being essentially 
mythological, they all concern synonyms. Thor asks what the earth, the sky, the moon, and 
so on, are called “in each of all the worlds,” but there is no apparent significance in the fact 
that the gods call the earth one thing and the giants call it another; the answers are simply 
strings of poetic circumlocutions, or “kennings.” Concerning the use of these “kennings” in 
skaldic poetry, cf. introductory note to the Hymiskvitha. 

Mogk is presumably right in dating the poem as late as the twelfth century, assigning it 
to the period of “the Icelandic renaissance of skaldic poetry.” It appears to have been the 
work of a man skilled in poetic construction, — Thor’s questions, for instance, are neatly 
balanced in pairs, —and fully familiar with the intricacies of skaldic diction, but distinctly 
weak in his mythology. In other words, it is learned rather than spontaneous poetry. Finnur 
Jonsson’s attempt to make it a tenth century Norwegian poem baffles logic. Vigfusson 
is pretty sure the poem shows marked traces of Celtic influence, which is by no means 
incompatible with Mogk’s theory (cf. introductory note to the Rigsthula). 

The poem is found only in Regius, where it follows the Thrymskvitha. Snorri quotes 
stanzas 20, and 30, the manuscripts of the Prose Edda giving the name of the poem as 
Alvissmol, Alsvinnsmol or Olvismol. It is apparently in excellent condition, without serious 
errors of transmission, although interpolations or omissions in such a poem might have 
been made so easily as to defy detection. 

The translation of the many synonyms presents, of course, unusual difficulties, particu- 
larly as many of the Norse words can be properly rendered in English only by more or less 
extended phrases. I have kept to the original meanings as closely as I could without utterly 
destroying the metrical structure. 
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Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
1. “Bekki breipa | “Now shall the bride | 
nu skal brabr meb meér, my benches adorn, 
heim I sinni snuask; And homeward haste forthwith; 
hratat of mé&gi | Eager for wedlock | 
mun hverjum pbykkja, to all shall I seem, 
heima skalat hvilb nema.” Nor at home shall they rob me of rest.” 


Alvis (“All-Knowing”): a dwarf, not elsewhere mentioned. The manuscript nowhere indi- 
cates the speakers’ name. The bride in question is Thor’s daughter; Thruth (“Might”) is the 
only daughter of his whose name is recorded, and she does not appear elsewhere in the 
poems. Her mother was Sif, Thor’s wife, whereas the god’s sons were born of a giantess. 
Benches: cf. Lokasenna, 15 and note. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
2. “Hvat’s bat fira? | “What, pray, art thou? | 
hvi’stu sva folr umb nasar? Why so pale round the nose? 
vastu I nott mep nai? By the dead hast thou lain of late? 
bursa liki | To a giant like | 
bykkjumk a bér vesa, dost thou look, methinks; 
estat bu til brabar borinn.” Thou wast not born for the bride.” 


The dwarfs, living beyond the reach of the sun, which was fatal to them (cf. stanzas 16 and 
35), were necessarily pale. Line 3 is, of course, ironical. 


Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
3. “Alviss heitik, | “Alvis am I, | 
byk fyr jorp nepan, and under the earth 
ak und steini stab; My home ’neath the rocks I have; 
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vapna verps | With the wagon-guider | 
emk a vit kominn: a word do I seek, 
bregpit fostu heiti firar.” Let the gods their bond not break.” 


Wagon-guider: Thor, who travels habitually on his goat drawn wagon. Bugge changes 
“Vagna vers” to “Vapna verbs,” rendering the line 


Iam come to seek | the cost of the weapons. 


In either case, Alvis does not as yet recognize Thor. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
4. “Ek mun bregba, | “Break it shall I, | 
bvit ek brabar a for over the bride 
flest of rob sem fabir; Her father has foremost right; 
vaskak heima, At home was I not | 
bas ber heitit vas, when the promise thou hadst, 
sa einn es gjof’s meb gopum.” And I give her alone of the gods.” 


Apparently the gods promised Thor’s daughter in marriage to Alvis during her father’s 
absence, perhaps as a reward for some craftsmanship of his (cf. Bugge’s suggestion as to 
stanza 3). The text of line 4 is most uncertain. 


Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
5. “Hvat’s bat rekka | “What hero claims | 
es irOpum telsk such right to hold 
fljops ens fagrgloa? O’er the bride that shines so bright? 
fjarrafleina bik | Not many will know thee, | 
munu fair kunna: thou wandering man! 
hver hefr baga bik borit?” Who was bought with rings to bear 
thee?” 


Hero: ironically spoken; Alvis takes Thor for a tramp, the god’s uncouth appearance often 
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leading to such mistakes; cf. Harbarthsljoth, 6. Line 4 is a trifle uncertain; some editors alter 
the wording to read “What worthless woman bore thee?” 


borr kvap: 
6. “Vingborr heitik, | 
ek hef vipa ratat, 
sunr emk Sibgrana; 
at Osott minni | 
skaltu bat et unga man hafa 


ok bat gjaforp geta.” 


Thor spake: 
“Vingthor, the wanderer | 
wide, am I, 
And 1am Sithgrani’s son; 
Against my will | 
shalt thou get the maid, 


And win the marriage word.” 


Vingthor (“Thor the Hurler”): cf. Thrymskvitha, 1. Sithgrani (“Long-Beard”): Othin. 


Alviss kvap: 
7. “Sattir pinar | 
es vilk snimma hafa 
ok bat gjaforp geta; 
eiga viljak | 
heldr an On vesa 


bat et mjallhvita man.” 


borr kvap: 
8. “Meyjar dstum | 
muna bér verba, 
visi gestr! of varit, 
ef or heimi kannt | 
hverjum at segja 


allt pats viljak vita. 


Alvis spake: 
“Thy good-will now | 
shall I quickly get, 
And win the marriage word; 
I long to have, | 
and I would not lack, 


This snow-white maid for mine.” 


Thor spake: 
“The love of the maid | 
I may not keep thee 
From winning, thou guest so wise, 
If of every world | 
thou canst tell me all 


That now I wish to know. 
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Every world: concerning the nine worlds, cf. Voluspo, 2 and note. Many editors follow this 
stanza with one spoken by Alvis, found in late paper manuscripts, as follows: 


Ask then, Vingthor, | since eager thou art 
The lore of the dwarf to learn; 

Oft have I fared | in the nine worlds all, 
And wide is my wisdom of each. 


(Freista matta, Vingborr! | alls bi frekr ert, 
dvergs at reyna dug; 

heima alla niu | hefik of farit 

ok vitat vétna hvat.) 


9. Seg mer bat, Alviss! | Answer me, Alvis! | 


oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 


vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé sii jorp heitir, | 
es liger fyr alda sunum, 


heimi hverjum 7?” 


Alviss kvap: 


10. “Jorp heitir meb monnum,, | 


en meh Osum fold, 
kalla vega vanir, 
igron jotnar, | 

alfar groandi, 


kalla aur uppregin.” 


Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the earth, | 
that lies before all, 


In each and every world?” 


Alvis spake: 
““Farth’ to men, ‘Field’ 
to the gods it is, 
‘The Ways’ is it called by the Wanes; 
‘Ever Green’ by the giants, | 
‘The Grower’ by elves, 
‘The Moist’ by the holy ones high.” 


Men, etc.: nothing could more clearly indicate the author’s mythological inaccuracy than 
his confusion of the inhabitants of the nine worlds. Men (dwellers in Mithgarth) appear 
in each of Alvis’s thirteen answers; so do the gods (Asgarth) and the giants (Jotunheim). 
The elves (Alfheim) appear in eleven answers, the Wanes (Vanaheim) in nine, and the 
dwarfs (who occupied no special world, unless one identifies them with the dark elves of 
Svartalfaheim) in seven. The dwellers “in hell” appear in six stanzas; the phrase probably 
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refers to the world of the dead, though Mogk thinks it may mean the dwarfs. In stanzas 
where the gods are already listed appear names else where applied only to them, — “holy 
ones,” “sons of the gods” and “high ones,”— as if these names meant beings of a separate 
race. “Men” appears twice in the same stanza, and so do the giants, if one assumes that they 
are “the sons of Suttung.” Altogether it is useless to pay much attention to the mythology 
of Alvis’s replies. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
11. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | “Answer me, Alvis! | 
oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
hvé sa himinn heitir | What call they the heaven, | 
} erakendi, beheld of the high one, 
heimi hverjum i?” In each and every world?” 


Lines 1, 2, and 4 of Thor’s questions are regularly abbreviated in the manuscript. Beheld, 
etc.: the word in the manuscript is almost certainly an error, and all kinds of guesses have 
been made to rectify it. All that can be said is that it means “beheld of” or “known to” 
somebody. 


Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
12. “Himinn heitir meb monnum,|  “ ‘Heaven’ men call it, 
en hlyrnir meb gobum, ‘The Height’ the gods, 
kalla vindofni vanir, The Wanes ‘The Weaver of Winds’; 
uppheim jotnar, | Giants ‘The Up-World, 
alfar fagra refr, elves ‘The Fair-Roof} 
dvergar drjtipan sal.” The dwarfs ‘The Dripping Hall’ ” 
borr kvap: Thor spake: 
13. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | “Answer me, Alvis! | 
oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 
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vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hversu mani heitir, | 
sas menn Sea, 


heimi hverjum i?” 


Alviss kvap: 
14. “Mani heitir meb monnum, | 
en mylinn meb gobum, 
kalla hvel helju i, 
skyndi jotnar, | 
en skin dvergar, 


kalla alfar artala.” 


Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the moon, | 
that men behold, 


In each and every world?” 


Alvis spake: 
“ ‘Moon’ with men, ‘Flame’ | 
the gods among, 
‘The Wheel’ in the house of hell; 
‘The Goer’ the giants, | 
‘The Gleamer’ the dwarfs, 


The elves ‘The Teller of Time’ ” 


Flame: a doubtful word; Vigfusson suggests that it properly means a “mock sun.” Wheel: the 
manuscript adds the adjective “whirling,” to the destruction of the metre; cf. Hovamol, 84, 3. 


borr kvap: 
15. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | 
oll of rok fira 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé su sol heitir, | 
es sea alda synir, 


heimi hverjum i?” 


Alviss kvap: 
16. “Sdl heitir meb monnum, | 


en sunna meh gopum, 


Thor spake: 
“Answer me, Alvis! | 
thou knowest all, 
Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the sun, | 
that all men see, 


In each and every world?” 


Alvis spake: 
“Men call it Sun) | 
gods ’Orb of the Sun, 
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kalla dvergar Dvalins leika, ’The Deceiver of Dvalin’ the dwarfs; 

eygl6 jotnar, | The giants The Ever-Bright, | 
alfar fagra hvel, elves Fair Wheel; 

alskir asa synir.” All-Glowing’ the sons of the gods.” 


Deceiver of Dvalin: Dvalin was one of the foremost dwarfs; cf. Voluspo, 14, Fafnismol, 13, and 
Hovamol, 144. The sun “deceives” him because, like the other dwarfs living under ground, 
he cannot live in its light, and always fears lest sunrise may catch him unaware. The sun’s 
rays have power to turn the dwarfs into stone, and the giantess Hrimgerth meets a similar 
fate (cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, 30). Alvis suffers in the same way; cf. stanza 35. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
17. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | “Answer me, Alvis! | 
oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
hvé bau sky heita, | What call they the clouds, | 
es skirum blandask, that keep the rains, 
heimi hverjum i?” In each and every world?” 
Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
18. “sky heita meb monnum, | “ ‘Clouds’ men name them, | 
en skirvon meb gobum, ‘Rain-Hope’ gods call them, 
kalla vindflot vanir, The Wanes call them ‘Kites of the 
Wind’; 
irvOn jotnar, | ‘Water-Hope’ giants, | 
alfar vebrmegin, ‘Weather-Might’ elves, 
kalla i helju hjalm hulips.” ‘The Helmet of Secrets’ in hell.” 
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borr kvap: 
19. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | 
oll of rok fira 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé sa vindr heitir, | 
es vibast ferr, 


heimi hverjum i?” 


Alviss kvap: 
20. “Vindr heitir meb monnum, | 
en vofubr meh gopum, 
kalla gneggjub ginnregin, 
pi jotnar, | 
alfar dynfara, 
kalla 1 helju hvipup.” 


Thor spake: 
“Answer me, Alvis! 
thou knowest all, 
Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the wind, | 
that widest fares, 


In each and every world?” 


Alvis spake: 
“ ‘Wind’ do men call it, 
the gods ‘The Waverer, 
‘The Neigher’ the holy ones high; 
‘The Wailer’ the giants, | 
‘Roaring Wender’ the elves, 


In hell ‘The Blustering Blast’ ” 


Snorri quotes this stanza in the Skaldskaparmal. Waverer: the word is uncertain, the Prose 
Edda manuscripts giving it in various forms. Blustering Blast: two Prose Edda manuscripts 
give a totally different word, meaning “The Pounder.” 


borr kvap: 
21. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | 
oll of rok fira 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé bat logn heitir, | 
es liggja skal, 


heimi hverjum i?” 


Thor spake: 
“Answer me, Alvis! | 
thou knowest all 
Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the calm, | 
that quiet lies, 


In each and every world?” 
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Alviss kvap: 
22. “Logn heitir meb monnum, | 
en lagi meh gopum, 
kalla vindslot vanir, 
ofhly¥ jotnar, | 
alfar dagsefa, 


kalla dvergar dags veru.” 


Alvis spake: 
“ ‘Calm’ men call it, | 
‘The Quiet’ the gods, 
The Wanes ‘The Hush of the Winds’: 
‘The Sultry’ the giants, | 
elves ‘Day’s Stillness, 


The dwarfs ‘The Shelter of Day’ ” 


Hush, etc.: the manuscript, by inserting an additional letter, makes the word practical- 
ly identical with that translated “Kite” in stanza 18. Most editors have agreed as to the 


emendation. 


borr kvap: 
23. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | 
oll of rok fira 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé sa marr heitir, | 
es menn roa, 


heimi hverjum i?” 


Alviss kvap: 
24. “ser heitir meb monnum, | 
en silégja meb gobum, 
kalla vag vanir, 
alheim jotnar, | 
alfar lagastaf, 


kalla dvergar djipan mar.” 


Thor spake: 
“Answer me, Alvis! | 
thou knowest all, 
Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the sea, | 
whereon men sail, 


In each and every world?” 


Alvis spake: 
“*Sea’ men call it, | 
gods ‘The Smooth-Lying; 
‘The Wave’ is it called by the Wanes; 
‘Eel-Home’ the giants, | 
‘Drink-Stuff the elves, 


For the dwarfs its name is ‘The Deep. ” 
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Drink-Stuff: Gering translates the word thus; I doubt it, but can suggest nothing better. 


borr kvap: 
25. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | 
oll of rok fira 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé sa eldr heitir, | 
es brinnr fyr alda sunum, 


heimi hverjum 1?” 


Alviss kvap: 
26. “Eldr heitir meb monnum, | 
en meb Osum funi, 
kalla végin vanir, 
freka jotnar, | 
en forbrenni dvergar, 


kalla i helju hrobub.” 


Thor spake: 
“Answer me, Alvis! | 
thou knowest all, 
Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the fire, | 
that flames for men, 
In each of all the worlds?” 


Alvis spake: 
“ ‘Fire’ men call it, | 
and ‘Flame’ the gods, 
By the Wanes is it ‘Wildfire’ called; 
‘The Biter’ by giants, | 
‘The Burner’ by dwarfs, 


‘The Swift’ in the house of hell.” 


Wildfire: the word may mean any one of various things, including “Wave,” which is not 


unlikely. 


borr kvap: 
27. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | 
oll of rok fira 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: 
hvé sd vipr heitir, | 
es vex fyr alda sunum, 


heimi hverjum 1?” 


Thor spake: 
“Answer me, Alvis! | 
thou knowest all, 
Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
What call they the wood, | 
that grows for mankind, 


In each and every world?” 
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Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
28. “Vipr heitir meb monnum, | “Men call it ‘The Wood, | 
en vallar fax meb gobum, gods ‘The Mane of the Field; 
kalla hlippang halir, ‘Seaweed of Hills’ in hell; 
eldi jotnar, | ‘Flame-Food’ the giants, | 
alfar fagrlima, ‘Fair-Limbed’ the elves, 
kalla vond vanir.” ‘The Wand’ is it called by the Wanes.” 


In hell: the word simply means “men,” and it is only a guess, though a generally accepted 
one, that here it refers to the dead. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
29. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | “Answer me, Alvis! | 
oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
hvé si nott heitir, | What call they the night, | 
en Norvi kenda, the daughter of Nor, 
heimi hverjum i?” In each and every world?” 


Nor: presumably the giant whom Snorri calls Norvi or Narfi, father of Not (Night) and 
grandfather of Dag (Day). Cf. Vafthruthnismol, 25. 


Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
30. “Nott heitir meb monnum, | “ ‘Night’ men call it, | 
en njol meb gobum, ‘Darkness’ gods name it, 
kalla grimu ginnregin, ‘The Hood’ the holy ones high; 
dljds jotnar, | The giants ‘The Lightless, | 
alfar svefngaman, the elves ‘Sleep’s joy, 
kalla dvergar draumnjorun.” The dwarfs ‘The Weaver of Dreams: ” 
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Snorri quotes this stanza in the Skaldskaparmal. The various Prose Edda manuscripts differ 
considerably in naming the gods, the giants, etc. Lightless: some manuscripts have “The 
Unsorrowing.” 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
31. “Seg mer pat, Alviss! | “Answer me, Alvis! | 
oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
hvé bat sab heitir, | What call they the seed, | 
es sa alda synir, that is sown by men, 
heimi hverjum i?” In each and every world?” 
Alviss kvab: Alvis spake: 
32. “Bygg heitir meb monnum, | “Men call it ‘Grain, | 
en barr mep gobum, and ‘Corn’ the gods, 
kalla voxt vanir, ‘Growth’ in the world of the Wanes; 
ti jotnar, | ‘The Eaten’ by giants, | 
alfar lagastaf, ‘Drink-Stuff by elves, 
kalla i helju hnipinn” In hell ‘The Slender Stem? ” 


Grain: the two words translated “grain” and “corn” apparently both meant primarily barley, 
and thence grain in general, the first being the commoner term of the two. Drink-Stuff: 
the word is identical with the one used, and commented on, in stanza 24, and again I 
have followed Gering’s interpretation for want of a better one. If his guess is correct, the 
reference here is evidently to grain as the material from which beer and other drinks are 
brewed. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
33. “Seg mer bat, Alviss! | “Answer me, Alvis! | 
oll of rok fira thou knowest all, 
vorumk, dvergr! at vitir: Dwarf, of the doom of men: 
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hvé bat ol heitir, | What call they the ale, | 
es drekka alda synir, that is quaffed of men, 
heimi hverjum i?” In each and every world?” 
Alviss kvap: Alvis spake: 
34. “Ol heitir meb monnum, | “ ‘Ale’ among men, | 
en mep Osum bjorr, ‘Beer’ the gods among, 
kalla veig vanir, In the world of the Wanes ‘The 
Foaming’; 
hreina log jotnar, | ‘Bright Draught’ with giants, | 
en i helju mjob, ‘Mead’ with dwellers in hell, 
kalla sumbl Suttungs synir.” ‘The Feast-Draught’ with Suttung’s 
sons.” 


Suttung’s sons: these ought to be the giants, but the giants are specifically mentioned in 
line 3. The phrase “Suttung’s sons” occurs in Skirnismol, 34, clearly meaning the giants. 
Concerning Suttung as the possessor of the mead of poetry, cf. Hovamol, 104. 


borr kvap: Thor spake: 
35. “I einu brjésti | “In a single breast | 
ek sak aldrigi I never have seen 
fleiri forna stafi; More wealth of wisdom old; 
tolum miklum | But with treacherous wiles | 
ek kveb tzldan bik: must I now betray thee: 
uppi est, dvergr! of dagabr, The day has caught thee, dwarf! 
nu skinn sol i sali.” [Now the sun shines here in the hall.]” 


Concerning the inability of the dwarfs to endure sunlight, which turns them into stone, 
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cf. stanza 16 and note. Line 5 may be spurious. 
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Introductory Note 


Baldrs Draumar is found only in the Arnamagnean Codex, where it follows the Harbarthsljoth 
fragment. It is preserved in various late paper manuscripts, with the title Vegtamskvitha 
(The Lay of Vegtam), which has been used by some editors. 

The poem, which contains but fourteen stanzas, has apparently been preserved in ex- 
cellent condition. Its subject-matter and style link it closely with the Voluspo. Four of the 
five lines of stanza 11 appear, almost without change, in the Voluspo, 32-33, and the entire 
poem is simply an elaboration of the episode outlined in those and the preceding stanzas. It 
has been suggested that Baldrs Draumar and the Voluspo may have been by the same author. 
There is also enough similarity in style between Baldrs Draumar and the Thrymskvitha (note 
especially the opening stanza) to give color to Vigfusson’s guess that these two poems had 
a common authorship. In any case, Baldrs Draumar presumably assumed its present form 
not later than the first half of the tenth century. 

Whether the Volva (wise-woman) of the poem is identical with the speaker in the Vo- 
luspo is purely a matter for conjecture. Nothing definitely opposes such a supposition. As 
in the longer poem she foretells the fall of the gods, so in this case she prophesies the first 
incident of that fall, the death of Baldr. Here she is called up from the dead by Othin, 
anxious to know the meaning of Baldr’s evil dreams; in the Voluspo it is likewise intimated 
that the Volva has risen from the grave. 

The poem, like most of the others in the collection, is essentially dramatic rather than 
narrative, summarizing a story which was doubtless familiar to every one who heard the 
poem recited. 


1. Senn voru &sir | Once were the gods | 
allir a pingi together met, 
ok asynjur | And the goddesses came | 
allar a mali, and council held, 
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ok of bat répu | And the far-famed ones | 
rikir tivar, the truth would find, 

hvi veri Baldri | Why baleful dreams | 
ballir draumar. to Baldr had come. 


Lines 1-3 are identical with Thrymskvitha, 13, 1-3. Baldr: concerning this best and noblest 
of the gods, the son of Othin and Frigg, who comes again among the survivors after the final 
battle, cf. Voluspo, 32 and 62, and notes. He is almost never mentioned anywhere except 
in connection with the story of his death, though Snorri has one short passage praising his 
virtue and beauty. After stanza 1 two old editions, and one later one, insert four stanzas 
from late paper manuscripts. 


2. Upp reis Obinn, | Then Othin rose, | 
aldinn gautr, the enchanter old, 
auk a Sleipni | And the saddle he laid | 
sobul of lagbi; on Sleipnir’s back; 
reib nibr baban | Thence rode he down | 
Niflheljar til, to Niflhel deep, 
matti hvelpi | And the hound he met | 


es or helju kvam. that came from hell. 


Sleipnir: Othin’s eight-legged horse, the son of Loki and the stallion Svathilfari; cf. Lokasen- 
na, 23, and Grimnismol, 44, and notes. Niflhel: the murky (“nifl”) dwelling of Hel, goddess 
of the dead. The hound: Garm; cf. Voluspo, 44. 


3. Savas blopugr | 
of brjost framan 
ok galdrs fopur | 
go of lengi; 
fram reib Obinn, | 


foldvegr dunbi, 


Bloody he was | 
on his breast before, 
At the father of magic | 
he howled from afar; 
Forward rode Othin, | 


the earth resounded 
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Till the house so high | 
of Hel he reached. 


hann kvam at hdvu | 


Heljar ranni. 


Father of magic: Othin appears constantly as the god of magic. Hel: offspring of Loki and 
the giantess Angrbotha, as were the wolf Fenrir and Mithgarthsorm. She ruled the world 
of the unhappy dead, either those who had led evil lives or, according to another tradition, 
those who had not died in battle. The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, 
and thus the editions vary in their grouping of the lines of this and the succeeding stanzas. 


4.  bareib Opinn | 
fyr austan dyrr, 
bars hann vissi | 
volvu leibi, 
nam vittugri | 
valgaldr kveba, 
unz naubug reis, | 


nas orp of kvab: 


5. “Hvat’s manna bat | 

mer Okunnra 

es hofumk aukit | 
erfitt sinni? 

vask snivin snj6vi | 
ok slegin regni 

ok drifin doggu, | 
daub vask lengi.” 


Then Othin rode | 
to the eastern door, 


There, he knew well, | 


was the wise-woman’s grave; 


Magic he spoke | 
and mighty charms, 
Till spell-bound she rose, | 
and in death she spoke: 


“What is the man, | 
to me unknown, 
That has made me travel | 
the troublous road? 
I was snowed on with snow, | 
and smitten with rain, 
And drenched with dew; | 


long was I dead.” 
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Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
6. “Vegtamr heitik, | “Vegtam my name, | 

sunr emk Valtams; Iam Valtam’s son; 

seg mer Or helju, | Speak thou of hell, | 
ek mun Or heimi: for of heaven I know: 

hveim eru bekkir | For whom are the benches | 
baugum sanir, bright with rings, 

flet fagrliga | And the platforms gay | 
floip gulli?” bedecked with gold?” 


The manuscript has no superscriptions indicating the speakers. Vegtam (“The Wanderer”): 
Othin, as usual, conceals his identity, calling himself the son of Valtam (“The Fighter”). In 
this instance he has unusual need to do so, for as the wise-woman belongs apparently to 
the race of the giants, she would be unwilling to answer a god’s questions. Heaven: the 
word used includes all the upper worlds, in contrast to hell. Benches, etc.: the adornment 
of the benches and raised platforms, or elevated parts of the house, was a regular part of 
the preparation for a feast of welcome. The text of the two last lines is somewhat uncertain. 


Volva kvap: The Wise-Woman spake: 
7. “Hér stendr Baldri | “Here for Baldr | 

of brugginn mjobr, the mead is brewed, 
skirar veigar, | The shining drink, | 

liggr skjoldr yfir; and a shield lies o’er it; 
en asmegir | But their hope is gone | 

i ofveni. from the mighty gods. 
Naubug sagbak, | Unwilling I spake, | 

ni munk pegja.” and now would be still.” 


Grundtvig, followed by Edzardi, thinks a line has been lost between lines 3 and 4. 
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Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
8. “Pegjat, volva! | “Wise-woman, cease not! | 
bik vilk fregna, I seek from thee 
unz alkunna, | All to know | 
vilk enn vita: that I fain would ask: 
hverr mun Baldri | Who shall the bane | 
at bana verba of Baldr become, 
ok Obins sun | And steal the life | 
aldri réna?” from Othin’s son?” 
Volva kvap: The Wise-Woman spake: 
9. “Hobr berr hovan | “Hoth thither bears | 
hroprbapm pinig, the far-famed branch, 
hann mun Baldri | He shall the bane | 
at bana verba of Baldr become, 
ok Obins sun | And steal the life | 
aldri réna. from Othin’s son. 
Naubug sagbak, | Unwilling I spake, | 
ni munk pegja.” and now would be still.” 


Concerning the blind Hoth, who, at Loki’s instigation, cast the fatal mistletoe at Baldr, 
cf. Voluspo, 32-33 and notes. In the manuscript the last line is abbreviated, as also in 
stanza 11. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
10. “begjat, volva! | “Wise-woman, cease not! | 
bik vilk fregna, I seek from thee 
unz alkunna, | All to know | 
vilk enn vita: that I fain would ask: 
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hverr mun heiptar [Hebi] | Who shall vengeance win | 
hefnt of vinna for the evil work, 

eba Baldrs bana | Or bring to the flames | 
a bal vega?” the slayer of Baldr?” 


In the manuscript lines 1-2 are abbreviated, as also in stanza 12. 


Volva kvap: The Wise-Woman spake: 
11. “Vrindr berr Vala | “Rind bears Vali | 
i vestrsolum, in Vestrsalir, 
sa mun Obpins sunr | And one night old | 
einnettr vega; fights Othin’s son; 
hond of bvérat | His hands he shall wash not, | 
né hofub kembir, his hair he shall comb not, 
abr berr a bal | Till the slayer of Baldr | 
Baldrs andskota. he brings to the flames. 
Naubug sagbak, | Unwilling I spake, | 
ni munk pegja.” and now would be still.” 


Rind: mentioned by Snorri as one of the goddesses. Concerning her son Vali, begotten by 
Othin for the express purpose of avenging Baldr’s death, and his slaying of Hoth the day 
after his birth, cf. Voluspo, 33-34, where the lines of this stanza appear practically verbatim. 
Vestrsalir (“The Western Hall”): not else where mentioned in the poems. 


Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
12. “begjat, volva! | “Wise-woman, cease not! | 
bik vilk fregna, I seek from thee 
unz alkunna, | All to know | 
vilk enn vita: that I fain would ask: 
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hverjar’u meyjar | What maidens are they | 
es at muni grata who then shall weep, 
ok a himin verpa | And toss to the sky | 
halsa skautum?” the yards of the sails?” 


The manuscript marks the third line as the beginning of a stanza; something may have 
been lost. Lines 3-4 are thoroughly obscure. According to Bugge the maidens who are 
to weep for Baldr are the daughters of the sea-god A‘gir, the waves, whose grief will be 
so tempestuous that they will toss the ships up to the very sky. “Yards of the sails” is a 
doubtfully accurate rendering; the two words, at any rate in later Norse nautical speech, 
meant respectively the “tack” and the “sheet” of the square sail. 


Volva kvap: The Wise-Woman spake: 
13. “Estat Vegtamr, | “Vegtam thou art not, | 
sem ek hugba, as erstwhile I thought; 
heldr est Obinn, Othin thou art, | 
aldinn gautr!” the enchanter old.” 
Opinn kvap: Othin spake: 
“Estat volva | “No wise-woman art thou, | 
né vis kona, nor wisdom hast; 
heldr est briggja Of giants three | 
bursa mopir!” the mother art thou.” 


Possibly two separate stanzas. Enchanter: the meaning of the original word is most uncer- 
tain. 


Volva kvap: The Wise-Woman spake: 
14. “Heim rip, Obinn! | “Home ride, Othin, | 
ok ves hropugr: be ever proud; 
sva komir manna | For no one of men | 
meirr aptr a vit, shall seek me more 
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es lauss Loki | Till Loki wanders | 
lipr or bondum loose from his bonds, 
ok iragna rok | And to the last strife | 
rjufendr koma.” the destroyers come.” 


Concerning Loki’s escape and his relation to the destruction of the gods, cf. Voluspo, 35 and 
51, and notes. While the wise-woman probably means only that she will never speak again 
till the end of the world, it has been suggested, and is certainly possible, that she intends 
to give Loki her counsel, thus revenging herself on Othin. 
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Introductory Note 


The Rigsthula is found in neither of the principal codices. The only manuscript containing 
it is the so-called Codex Wormanius, a manuscript of Snorri’s Prose Edda. The poem appears 
on the last sheet of this manuscript, which unluckily is incomplete, and thus the end of the 
poem is lacking. In the Codex Wormanius itself the poem has no title, but a fragmentary 
parchment included with it calls the poem the Rigsthula. Some late paper manuscripts give 
it the title of Rigsmol. 

The Rigsthula is essentially unlike anything else which editors have agreed to include 
in the so-called Edda. It is a definitely cultural poem, explaining, on a mythological basis, 
the origin of the different castes of early society: the thralls, the peasants, and the warriors. 
From the warriors, finally, springs one who is destined to become a king, and thus the whole 
poem is a song in praise of the royal estate. This fact in itself would suffice to indicate that 
the Rigsthula was not composed in Iceland, where for centuries kings were regarded with 
profound disapproval. 

Not only does the Rigsthula praise royalty, but it has many of the earmarks of a poem 
composed in praise of a particular king. The manuscript breaks off at a most exasperat- 
ing point, just as the connection between the mythical “Young Kon” (Konr ungr, konungr, 

“king”; but cf. stanza 44, note) and the monarch in question is about to be established. Ow- 
ing to the character of the Norse settlements in Iceland, Ireland, and the western islands 
generally, search for a specific king leads back to either Norway or Denmark; despite the 
arguments advanced by Edzardi, Vigfusson, Powell, and others, it seems most improbable 
that such a poem should have been produced elsewhere than on the Continent, the region 
where Scandinavian royalty most flourished. Finnur Jonsson’s claim for Norway, with Har- 
ald the Fair-Haired as the probable king in question, is much less impressive than Mogk’s 
ingenious demonstration that the poem was in all probability composed in Denmark, in 
honor of either Gorm the Old or Harald Blue-Tooth. His proof is based chiefly on the 
evidence provided by stanza 49, and is summarized in the note to that stanza. 

The poet, however, was certainly not a Dane, but probably a wandering Norse singer, 
who may have had a dozen homes, and who clearly had spent much time in some part of 
the western island world chiefly inhabited by Celts. The extent of Celtic influence on the 
Eddic poems in general is a matter of sharp dispute. Powell, for example, claims almost 
all the poems for the “Western Isles,” and attributes nearly all their good qualities to Celtic 
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influence. Without here attempting to enter into the details of the argument, it may be said 
that the weight of authoritative opinion, while clearly recognizing the marks of Celtic in- 
fluence in the poems, is against this view; contact between the roving Norsemen of Norway 
and Iceland and the Celts of Ireland and the “Western Isles,” and particularly the Orkneys, 
was so extensive as to make the presumption of an actual Celtic home for the poems seem 
quite unnecessary. 

In the case of the Rigsthula the poet unquestionably had not only picked up bits of the 
Celtic speech (the name Rig itself is almost certainly of Celtic origin, and there are various 
other Celtic words employed), but also had caught something of the Celtic literary spirit. 
This explains the cultural nature of the poem, quite foreign to Norse poetry in general. On 
the other hand, the style as a whole is vigorously Norse, and thus the explanation that the 
poem was composed by an itinerant Norse poet who had lived for some time in the Celtic 
islands, and who was on a visit to the court of a Danish king, fits the ascertainable facts 
exceedingly well. As Christianity was introduced into Denmark around 960, the Rigsthula 
is not likely to have been composed much after that date, and probably belongs to the first 
half of the tenth century. Gorm the Old died about the year 935, and was succeeded by 
Harald Blue-Tooth, who died about 985. 

The fourteenth (or late thirteenth) century annotator identifies Rig with Heimdall, but 
there is nothing in the poem itself, and very little anywhere else, to warrant this, and it 
seems likely that the poet had Othin, and not Heimdall, in mind, his purpose being to 
trace the origin of the royal estate to the chief of the gods. The evidence bearing on this 
identification is briefly summed up in the note on the introductory prose passage, but the 
question involves complex and baffling problems in mythology, and from very early times 
the status of Heimdall was unquestionably confusing to the Norse mind. 


Sva segja menn I fornum sogum, at _—‘ They tell in old stories that one of the 
einhverr af asum, sa er Heimdallr gods, whose name was Heimdall, went 
het, for ferpar sinnar ok fram mep _ on his way along a certain seashore, 
sjovarstrondu nokkurri, kom at ein- | and came toa dwelling, where he called 


um hisabee ok nefndiz Rigr. himself Rig. 
Eptir beiri sogu er kvebi betta: According to these stories is the follow- 
ing poem: 


It would be interesting to know how much the annotator meant by the phrase old stories. 
Was he familiar with the tradition in forms other than that of the poem? If so, his introduc- 
tory note was scanty, for, outside of identifying Rig as Heimdall, he provides no information 
not found in the poem. Probably he meant simply to refer to the poem itself as a relic of 
antiquity, and the identification of Rig as Heimdall may well have been an attempt at con- 
structive criticism of his own. The note was presumably written somewhere about 1300, 
or even later, and there is no reason for crediting the annotator with any considerable 
knowledge of mythology. There is little to favor the identification of Rig with Heimdall, 
the watchman of the gods, beyond a few rather vague passages in the other poems. Thus 
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in Voluspo, 1, the Volva asks hearing “from Heimdall’s sons both high and low”; in Grimnis- 

mol, 13, there is a very doubtful line which may mean that Heimdall “o’er men holds sway, 

it is said,” and in “the Short Voluspo” (Hyndluljoth, 40) he is called “the kinsman of men.” 
On the other hand, everything in the Rigsthula, including the phrase “the aged and wise” in 

stanza 1, and the references to runes in stanzas 36, 44, and 46, fits Othin exceedingly well. 

It seems probable that the annotator was wrong, and that Rig is Othin, and not Heimdall. 

Rig: almost certainly based on the Old Irish word for “king,” “ri” or “rig.” 


1. Arkvopu ganga | Men say there went | 
gronar brautir by ways so green 
oflgan ok aldinn | Of old the god, | 
Os kunnigan, the aged and wise, 
ramman ok rgskvan | Mighty and strong | 
Rig stiganda, did Rig go striding. 


No gap is indicated, but editors have generally assumed one. Some editors, however, add 
line 1 of stanza 2 to stanza 1. 


2. Gekk meirr at bat | Forward he went | 
mibrar brautar; on the midmost way, 
kvam hann at hii, | He came to a dwelling, | 
hurp vas a gétti; a door on its posts; 
inn nam ganga, | In did he fare, | 
eldr vas a golfi, on the floor was a fire, 
hjon sotu bar | Two hoary ones | 
hor at arni. by the hearth there sat, 
Ai ok Edda | Ai and Edda, | 
aldinfalda. in olden dress. 
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Most editions make line 5 a part of the stanza, as here, but some indicate it as the sole 
remnant of one or more stanzas descriptive of Ai and Edda, just as Afi and Amma, Fathir 
and Mothir, are later described. Ai and Edda: Great-Grandfather and Great-Grandmother; 
the latter name was responsible for Jakob Grimm’s famous guess at the meaning of the 
word “Edda” as applied to the whole collection (cf. Introduction). 


3. Rigr kunni beim | Rig knew well | 
rop at segja, wise words to speak, 


meirr settisk hann | Soon in the midst 


mipra fletja, of the room he sat, 
en a hlip hvara | And on either side | 
hjon salkynna. the others were. 


A line may have been lost from this stanza. 


4.  batok Edda | A loaf of bread | 
gkkvinn hleif, did Edda bring, 
bungan ok bykkvan, | Heavy and thick | 


brunginn soObum; 
bar meirr at bat 
mibra skutla, 
sob vas I bolla, | 
setti a bjop. 
[vas kalfr sobinn 


krasa baztr.] 


and swollen with husks; 


Forth on the table | 


she set the fare, 


And broth for the meal | 


in a bowl there was. 


[Calf’s flesh boiled | 


was the best of the dainties. | 


Line 5 has generally been rejected as spurious. 


5. Rigr kunni beim | Rig knew well | 


rop at segja, wise words to speak, 
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reis upp baban, | 
rézk at sofna; 
meirr lagbisk hann | 
mibrar rekkju, 
en a hlip hvara | 


hjon salkynna. 


Thence did he rise, | 
made ready to sleep; 
Soon in the bed | 
himself did he lay, 
And on either side 


the others were. 


The manuscript has lines 1-2 in inverse order, but marks the word “Rig” as the beginning 


of a stanza. 


6. bar vas at bat | 
briar nétr saman, 
gekk meirr at bat | 
mibrar brautar, 
lipu meirr at bat | 


monupr niu. 


Thus was he there | 
for three nights long, 
Then forward he went | 
on the midmost way, 
And so nine months | 


were soon passed by. 


The manuscript does not indicate that these lines form a separate stanza, and as only one 
line and a fragment of another are left of stanza 7, the editions have grouped the lines in 
all sorts of ways, with, of course, various conjectures as to where lines may have been lost. 


7. Job dl Edda, | 
josu vatni, 
sveip horvi fljop 
horundsvartan; 
hétu brél | 


A son bore Edda, | 

with water they sprinkled him, 
With a cloth his hair | 

so black they covered; 
Threll they named him, | 


After line 1 the manuscript has only four words: “cloth,” “black,” “named,” and “Threll.” 
No gap is anywhere indicated. Editors have pieced out the passage in various ways. Water, 
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etc.: concerning the custom of sprinkling water on children, which long antedated the 
introduction of Christianity, cf. Hovamol, 159 and note. Black: dark hair, among the blond 
Scandinavians, was the mark of a foreigner, hence of a slave. Threll: Thrall or Slave. 


8. Vas a hondum bar | The skin was wrinkled | 


hrokkit skinn, and rough on his hands, 
kropnir knuar, | Knotted his knuckles, | 
fingr digrir, | Thick his fingers, | 

falligt andlit, and ugly his face, 
latr hryggr, | Twisted his back, 

langir hélar. and big his heels. 


In the manuscript line 1 of stanza 9 stands before stanza 8, neither line being capitalized 
as the beginning of a stanza. I have followed Bugge’s rearrangement. The manuscript 
indicates no gap in line 2, but nearly all editors have assumed one, Grundtvig supplying 


“and rough his nails.” 


9. Hann namat vaxa | 

ok vel dafna, 

nam meirr at bat | 
megins of kosta, 

bast at binda, | 
byrbar gorva, 

bar heim at bat | 
hris gorstan dag. 


He began to grow, | 

and to gain in strength, 
Soon of his might 

good use he made; 
With bast he bound, | 

and burdens carried, 
Home bore faggots | 

the whole day long. 


The manuscript marks line 2 as the beginning of a stanza. 
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10. bar kvam at garpi | 
gengilbeina, 
aurr vas a iljum, | 
armr solbrunnin, 
nibrbjiigt es nef, | 
nefndisk Pir. 


One came to their home, | 
crooked her legs, 
Stained were her feet, | 
and sunburned her arms, 
Flat was her nose; | 


her name was Thir. 


A line may well have dropped out, but the manuscript is too uncertain as to the stanza- 
divisions to make any guess safe. Crooked: the word in the original is obscure. Stained: 
literally, “water was on her soles.” Thir: “Serving-Woman.” 


11. Meirr settisk hon | 
mibra fletja, 
sat hja henni 
sunr hiss, 
raddu ok ryndu, | 
rekkju gorbu 
brell ok Pir | 
brungin dagr. 


12. Born dlu bau, | 
bjuggu ok unbu; 
hykk at héti | 
Hreimr ok FjOsnir, 
Klirr ok Kleggi, | 
Kefsir, Fulnir, 
Drumbr, Digraldi, | 
Drottr ok Hosvir, 


Soon in the midst 

of the room she sat, 
By her side there sat | 

the son of the house; 
They whispered both, | 

and the bed made ready, 
Threll and Thir, 

till the day was through. 


Children they had, | 

they lived and were happy, 
Fjosnir and Klur | 

they were called, methinks, 
Hreim and Kleggi, | 

Kefsir, Fulnir, 
Drumb, Digraldi, | 

Drott and Leggjaldi, 
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Litr, Leggjaldi: | Lut and Hosvir; | 


logbu garba, the house they cared for, 
akra toddu, | Ground they dunged, | 

unnu at svinum, and swine they guarded, 
geita géttu, | Goats they tended, | 

grofu torf. and turf they dug. 


There is some confusion as to the arrangement of the lines and division into stanzas of 12 
and 13. The names mean: Fjosnir, “Cattle-Man”; Klur, “The Coarse”; Hreim, “The Shouter”; 
Kleggi, “The Horse-Fly”; Kefsir, “Concubine-Keeper”; Fulnir, “The Stinking”; Drumb, “The 
Log”; Digraldi, “The Fat”; Drott, “The Sluggard”; Leggjaldi, “The Big-Legged”; Lut, “The 
Bent”; Hosvir, “The Grey.” 


13. Détr voru bér | Daughters had they, | 


Drumba ok Kumba, Drumba and Kumba, 


Skkvinkalfa | Okkvinkalfa, | 
ok Arinnefja, Arinnefla, 
Ysja ok Amb6ott, | Ysja and Ambott, | 
Eikintjasna, Eikintjasna, 
Totrughypja | Totrughypija | 
ok Tronubeina: and Tronubeina; 


baban eru komnar | And thence has risen | 


brela zttir. the race of thralls. 
The names mean: Drumba, “The Log”; Kumba, “The Stumpy”; Okkvinkalfa, “Fat-Legged”; 


Arinnefla, “Homely Nosed”; Ysja, “The Noisy”; Ambott, “The Servant”; Eikintjasna, “The 
Oaken Peg” (?); Totrughypja, “Clothed in Rags”; Tronubeina, “Crane-Legged.” 


14. Gekk Rigr at bat | 


réttar brautir; 


Forward went Rig, | 


his road was straight, 
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kvam hann at hollu, | 
hurp vas a skipi; 
inn nam ganga, | 
eldr vas a golfi: 
Afi ok Amma | 
Ottu his. 


Toa hall he came, | 

and a door there hung; 
In did he fare, | 

on the floor was a fire: 
Afi and Amma | 


owned the house. 


In the manuscript line 4 stands after line 4 of stanza 16, but several editors have rearranged 
the lines, as here. Afi and Amma: Grandfather and Grandmother. 


15. Hjon stu bar, | 

heldu a syslu: 

mabr telgbi bar | 
meibp til rifjar; 

vas skegg skapat, | 
skor vas fyr enni, 

skyrtu brongva, | 
skokkr vas 4 golfi. 


There sat the twain, | 

and worked at their tasks: 
The man hewed wood | 

for the weaver’s beam; 
His beard was trimmed, | 

o’er his brow a curl, 
His clothes fitted close; | 


in the corner a chest. 


There is considerable confusion among the editors as to where this stanza begins and ends. 


16. Sat bar kona, | 
sveigbi rokk, 
breiddi fabm, | 
bjo til vabar; 
sveigr vas a hofpi, | 


smokkr vas a bringu, 


The woman sat | 
and the distaff wielded, 
At the weaving with arms | 
outstretched she worked; 
On her head was a band, | 


on her breast a smock; 
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dikr vas a halsi, | On her shoulders a kerchief | 


dvergar a oxlum. with clasps there was. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza. 


17. Rigr kunni beim | Rig knew well | 
rop at segja, wise words to speak, 
meirr settisk hann | Soon in the midst | 
mibra fletja, of the room he sat, 
en Ghlib hvara | And on either side | 
hjon salkynna. the others were. 


The manuscript jumps from stanza 17, line 1, to stanza 19, line 2. Bugge points out that 
the copyist’s eye was presumably led astray by the fact that 17, 1, and 19, 1, were identical. 
Lines 2-3 of 17 are supplied from stanzas 3 and 29. 


18. batok Amma | Then took Amma | 
fram setti hon | The vessels full | 
fulla skutla, with the fare she set, 
vas kalfr sopinn | Calf’s flesh boiled | 
krasa baztr. was the best of the dainties. 


I have followed Bugge’s conjectural construction of the missing stanza, taking lines 2 and 
3 from stanzas 31 and 4. 


19. Rigr kunni beim | Rig knew well | 
rop at segja, wise words to speak, 
reis fra borfi, | He rose from the board, | 
rézk at sofna, made ready to sleep; 
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meirr lagbisk hann | Soon in the bed | 
mibrar rekkju, himself did he lay, 

en a hlip hvara | And on either side | 
hjon salkynna. the others were. 


The manuscript marks line 2 as the beginning of a stanza. 


20. bar vas at bat | Thus was he there 
briar nétr saman, for three nights long, 
gekk meirr at pat | Then forward he went | 
miprar brautar, on the midmost way, 
lipu meirr at bat | And so nine months | 
monupr niu. were soon passed by. 


The manuscript omits line 2, supplied by analogy with stanza 6. 


21. Jop ol Amma, | A son bore Amma, | 
josu vatni, with water they sprinkled him, 
kollupu Karl; | Karl they named him | 
kona sveip ripti in a cloth she wrapped him, 
rauban ok rjoban, | He was ruddy of face, | 
ripupu augu. and flashing his eyes. 


Most editors assume a lacuna, after either line 2 or line 3. Sijmons assumes, on the analogy 
of stanza 8, that a complete stanza describing Karl (“Yeoman”) has been lost between 
stanzas 21 and 22. 


22. Hann nam at vaxa | He began to grow, | 


ok vel dafna, and to gain in strength, 
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@xn nam tenja, | 
orpr at gorva, 
his at timbra | 
ok hlobur smiba, 
karta at gorva | 


ok keyra plog. 


Oxen he ruled, | 

and plows made ready, 
Houses he built, | 

and barns he fashioned, 
Carts he made, | 


and the plow he managed. 


No line indicated in the manuscript as beginning a stanza. Cart: the word in the original, 
“kartr,” is one of the clear signs of the Celtic influence noted in the introduction. 


23. Heim oku ba | 
hanginluklu, 
geitakyrtlu, | 
giptu Karli; 
Sngr heitir si, | 
settisk und ripti, 
bjuggu hjon, | 
bauga deildu, 
breiddu bl&jur 
ok bi gorbu. 


Home did they bring | 
the bride for Karl, 
In goatskins clad, | 
and keys she bore; 
Snor was her name, | 
"neath the veil she sat; 
A home they made ready, | 
and rings exchanged, 
The bed they decked, | 


and a dwelling made. 


Bring: the word literally means “drove in a wagon” —a mark of the bride’s social status. 
Snor: “Daughter-in-Law.” Bugge, followed by several editors, maintains that line 4 was 
wrongly interpolated here from a missing stanza describing the marriage of Kon. 


24. Born dlu bau, | 
bjuggu ok unbu; 
hét Halr ok Drengr, | 


Holbr, begn ok Smibr, 


Sons they had, | 

they lived and were happy: 
Hal and Dreng, | 

Holth, Thegn and Smith, 
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Breibr, Bondi, | 
Bundinskeggi, 

Bui ok Boddi, | 
Brattskeggr ok Seger. 


Breith and Bondi, | 
Bundinskeggi, 

Bui and Boddi, | 
Brattskegg and Segg. 


No line indicated in the manuscript as beginning a stanza. The names mean: Hal, “Man”; 
Dreng, “The Strong”; Holth, “The Holder of Land”; Thegn, “Freeman”; Smith, “Craftsman”; 
Breith, “The Broad-Shouldered”; Bondi, “Yeoman”; Bundinskeggi, “With Beard Bound” (i.e., 
not allowed to hang unkempt); Bui, “Dwelling-Owner”; Boddi, “Farm-Holder”; Brattskegg, 


“With Beard Carried High”; Segg, “Man.” 


25. Enn hétu sva | 
Oprum nofnum: 
Snot, Briipr, Svanni, | 
Svarri, Sprakki, 
Fljop, Sprund ok Vif, | 
Feima, Ristill: 
baban eru komnar | 


karla &ttir. 


Daughters they had, | 
and their names are here: 
Snot, Bruth, Svanni, | 
Svarri, Sprakki, 
Fljoth, Sprund and Vif, | 
Feima, Ristil: 
And thence has risen | 


the yeomen’s race. 


No line indicated in the manuscript as beginning a stanza. The names mean: Snot, “Worthy 
Woman”; Bruth, “Bride”; Svanni, “The Slender”; Svarri, “The Proud”; Sprakki, “The Fair”; 
Fljoth, “Woman” (?); Sprund, “The Proud”; Vif, “Wife”; Feima, “The Bashful”; Ristil, “The 


Graceful.” 


26. Gekk Rigr baban | 
réttar brautir, 
kvam hann at sal, | 
subr horfbu dyrr; 
vas hurb hnigin, | 


hringr vas i gétti, 


Thence went Rig, | 

his road was straight, 
A hall he saw, | 

the doors faced south; 
The portal stood wide, | 


on the posts was a ring, 
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gekk inn at bat: | Then in he fared; | 


golf vas strait. the floor was strewn. 


Many editors make a stanza out of line 4 and lines 1-2 of the following stanza. Strewn: 
with fresh straw in preparation for a feast; cf. Thrymskvitha, 22. 


27. SOtu hjon, | Within two gazed | 

sousk i augu, in each other’s eyes, 
Fabir ok Mobir, | Fathir and Mothir, | 

fingrum at leika; and played with their fingers; 
sat hisgumi | There sat the house-lord, | 

ok sngri streng, wound strings for the bow, 
alm of bendi, | Shafts he fashioned, | 

orvar skepti. and bows he shaped. 


Fathir and Mothir: Father and Mother. Perhaps lines 3-4 should form a stanza with 28, 1- 
3. 


28. En hiskona | The lady sat, | 

hugpi at ormum, at her arms she looked, 
strauk of ripti, | She smoothed the cloth, | 

sterti ermar, and fitted the sleeves; 
keistr vas faldr, | Gay was her cap, | 

kinga a bringu, on her breast were clasps, 
sibar slabur, | Broad was her train, | 

serk blafaan, of blue was her gown, 
brin bjartari, | Her brows were bright, | 

brjost ljosara, her breast was shining, 
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hals hvitari | 


hreinni mjollu. 


Whiter her neck | 


than new-fallen snow. 


Bugge thinks lines 5-6, like 23, 4, got in here from the lost stanzas describing Kon’s bride 


and his marriage. 


29. Rigr kunni beim | 
rop at segja, 


meirr settisk hann | 


mibra fletja, 


en 4 hlib hvara | 


hjon salkynna. 


30. ba tok Mobir | 

merkban dik, 

hvitan af horvi, | 
hulbi bjob; 

hon tok at bat | 
hleifa bunna, 

hvita af hveiti, | 
ok hulpi dik. 


31. Fram bar at at | 
fulla skutla 
silfri varpba, | 
setti a bjop, 
fain fleski, | 
fogla steikba; 


Rig knew well | 

wise words to speak, 
Soon in the midst | 

of the room he sat, 
And on either side 


the others were. 


Then Mothir brought 
a broidered cloth, 
Of linen bright, | 
and the board she covered; 
And then she took 
the loaves so thin, 
And laid them, white 
from the wheat, on the cloth. 


Then forth she brought | 
the vessels full, 

With silver covered, | 
and set before them, 

Meat all browned, | 


and well-cooked birds; 
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vin vas i konnu, | In the pitcher was wine, | 
varpir kalkar, of plate were the cups, 

drukku ok dambu, | So drank they and talked | 
dagr vas 4 sinnum. till the day was gone. 


The manuscript of lines 1-3 is obviously defective, as there are too many words for two 
lines, and not enough for the full three. The meaning, however, is clearly very much as 
indicated in the translation. Gering’s emendation, which I have followed, consists simply 
in shifting “set before them” from the first line to the second— where the manuscript has 


no verb, — and supplying the verb “brought” in line 1. The various editions contain all 
sorts of suggestions. 


32. Rigr kunni beim | Rig knew well | 

rop at segja, wise words to speak, 
reis hann at bat, | Soon did he rise, | 

rekkju gorpi; made ready to sleep; 
meirr lagpisk hann | So in the bed | 

mibrar rekkju, himself did he lay, 
en G@hlib hvara | And on either side | 

hjon salkynna. the others were. 


The manuscript begins both line 1 and line 2 with a capital preceded by a period, which 
has led to all sorts of strange stanza-combinations and guesses at lost lines in the various 


editions. The confusion includes stanza 33, wherein no line is marked in the manuscript 
as beginning a stanza. 


33. bar vas at bat | Thus was he there | 
briar nétr saman, for three nights long, 
gekk meirr at bat | Then forward he went | 
mibrar brautar, on the midmost way, 
lipu meirr at bat | And so nine months | 
monupr niu. were soon passed by. 
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34. Svein dl Mobir, | A son had Mothir, | 
silki vafpi, in silk they wrapped him, 
josu vatni, | With water they sprinkled him, | 
Jarl létu heita; Jarl he was; 
bleikt vas har, | Blond was his hair, | 
bjartir vangar, and bright his cheeks, 
otul voru augu | Grim as a snake’s | 
sem yrmlingi. were his glowing eyes. 


Jarl: “Nobly-Born.” 


35. Upp 6x bar | To grow in the house | 
Jarl a fletjum, did Jarl begin, 
lind nam skelfa, | Shields he brandished, | 
leggja strengi, and bow-strings wound, 
alm at beygja, | Bows he shot, | 
orvar skepta, and shafts he fashioned, 
fleini fleygja, | Arrows he loosened, | 
frokkur dyja, and lances wielded, 
hestum riba, Horses he rode, | 
hundum verpa, and hounds unleashed, 
sverbum bregba, | Swords he handled, | 
sund at fremja. and sounds he swam. 


Various lines have been regarded as interpolations, 3 and 6 being most often thus rejected. 


36. Kvam bar or runni | Straight from the grove | 


Rigr gangandi, came striding Rig, 
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Rigr gangandi, | Rig came striding, | 
runar kendi; and runes he taught him; 
sitt gaf heiti, | By his name he called him, 
sun kvazk eiga, as son he claimed him, 
bann bab eignask | And bade him hold | 
Obalvollu, his heritage wide, 
Sbalvollu, | His heritage wide, | 
aldnar bygbir. the ancient homes. 


Lines 1, 2, and 5 all begin with capitals preceded by periods, a fact which, taken in con- 
junction with the obviously defective state of the following stanza, has led to all sorts 
of conjectural emendations. The exact significance of Rig’s giving his own name to Jarl 
(cf. stanza 46), and thus recognizing him, potentially at least, as a king, depends on the 
conditions under which the poem was composed (cf. Introductory Note). The whole stan- 
za, particularly the reference to the teaching of magic (runes), fits Othin far better than 


Heimdall. 


37. 
reib meirr baban | Forward he rode | 
myrkvan vib, through the forest dark, 
hélug fjoll, | O’er the frosty crags, | 
unz at hollu kvam. till a hall he found. 


Something — one or two lines, or a longer passage — has clearly been lost, describing the 
beginning of Jarl’s journey. Yet many editors, relying on the manuscript punctuation, make 
37 and 38 into a single stanza. 


38. Skapt nam dyja, | His spear he shook, | 
skelfpi lind, his shield he brandished, 
hesti hleypbi | His horse he spurred, | 
ok hjorvi bra; with his sword he hewed; 
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vig nam vekja, | 
voll nam rjopa, 
val nam fella, | 


va til landa. 


39. Réb einn at bat 

atjan buum, 

aubi nam skipta, | 
ollum veita: 

meipmar ok mgsma, 
mara svangrifja; 

hringum hreytti, | 
hjo sundr baug. 


Wars he raised, | 
and reddened the field, 
Warriors slew he, | 


and land he won. 


Eighteen halls | 

ere long did he hold, 
Wealth did he get, | 

and gave to all, 
Stones and jewels | 

and slim-flanked steeds, 
Rings he offered, | 


and arm-rings shared. 


The manuscript marks both lines 1 and 2 as beginning stanzas. 


40. Oku @rir | 
urgar brautir, 
kvomu at hollu | 
bars Hersir bjo; 
mey atti hann | 
mjofingraba, 
hvita ok horska: | 


hétu Ernu. 


His messengers went 
by the ways so wet, 
And came to the hall | 
where Hersir dwelt; 
His daughter was fair | 
and slender-fingered, 
Erna the wise | 


the maiden was. 


Hersir: “Lord”; the hersir was, in the early days before the establishment of a kingdom in 
Norway, the local chief, and hence the highest recognized authority. During and after the 
time of Harald the Fair-Haired the name lost something of its distinction, the hersir coming 
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to take rank below the jarl. Erna: “The Capable.” 


41. Bopu hennar | 
ok heim oku, 
giptu Jarli, | 
gekk und lini; 
saman bjuggu bau | 
ok sér unbu, 
éttir joku | 


ok aldrs nutu. 


42. Burr vas enn elzti, | 
en Barn annat, 
Job ok Abal, | 
Arfi, Mogr, 
Nibr ok Nibjungr | 
(nOmu leika) 
Sunr ok Sveinn | 
(sund ok tafl); 


Kundr hét einn, | 


Konr vas enn yngsti. 


Her hand they sought, | 

and home they brought her, 
Wedded to Jarl | 

the veil she wore; 
Together they dwelt, | 

their joy was great, 
Children they had, | 

and happy they lived. 


Bur was the eldest, | 
and Barn the next, 
Joth and Athal, | 
Arfi, Mog, 
Nith and Svein, | 
soon they began— 
Sun and Nithjung— | 
to play and swim; 
Kund was one, | 


and the youngest Kon. 


The names mean: Bur, “Son”; Barn, “Child”; Joth, “Child”; Athal, “Offspring”; Arfi, “Heir”; 
Mog, “Son”; Nith, “Descendant”; Svein, “Boy”; Sun, “Son”; Nithjung, “Descend ant”; Kund, 
“Kinsman”; Kon, “Son” (of noble birth). Concerning the use made of this last name, see 
note on stanza 44. It is curious that there is no list of the daughters of Jarl and Erna, and 
accordingly Vigfusson inserts here the names listed in stanza 25. Grundtvig rearranges the 


lines of stanzas 42 and 43. 
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43. Upp oxu bar | Soon grew up | 


Jarli bornir, the sons of Jarl, 
hesta tombu, Beasts they tamed, | 

hlifar bendu, and bucklers rounded, 
skeyti sk6fu, | Shafts they fashioned, | 

skelfpu aska. and spears they shook. 

44. EnKonr ungr | But Kon the Young | 

kunni rtinar, learned runes to use, 
éfinriinar Runes everlasting, | 

ok aldrriinar; the runes of life; 


meirr kunni hann | Soon could he well | 


monnum bjarga, the warriors shield, 


eggjar deyfa, | Dull the swordblade, | 


zgi legja. and still the seas. 


The manuscript indicates no line as beginning a stanza. Kon the Young: a remarkable bit 
of fanciful etymology; the phrase is “Konr ungr,” which could readily be contracted into 
“Konungr,” the regular word meaning “king.” The “kon” part is actually not far out, but the 
second syllable of “konungr” has nothing to do with “ungr” meaning “young.” Runes: a 
long list of just such magic charms, dulling swordblades, quenching flames, and so on, is 
given in Hovamol, 147-163. 


45. klok nam fogla, | 
kyrra elda, 
sefa of svefja, | 


sorgir l&gja; 


Bird-chatter learned he, | 
flames could he lessen., 
Minds could quiet, | 


and sorrows calm; 
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afl ok eljun | The might and strength | 


atta manna. of twice four men. 


The manuscript indicates no line as beginning a stanza. Minds: possibly “seas,” the word 
being doubtful. Most editors assume the gap as indicated. 


46. Hann vib Rig Jarl | With Rig-Jarl soon | 

runar deildi, the runes he shared, 
brogbum beitti | More crafty he was, | 

ok betr kunni; and greater his wisdom; 
ba aplabisk | The right he sought, | 

ok eiga gat and soon he won it, 
Rigr at heita, | Rig to be called, | 

ranar kunna. and runes to know. 


The manuscript indicates no line as beginning a stanza. Rig-Jarl: Kon’s father; cf. stanza 36. 


47. Reib Konr ungr | Young Kon rode forth | 
kjorr ok skoga, through forest and grove, 
kolfi fleygpi, | Shafts let loose, | 
kyrpi fogla; and birds he lured; 
ba kvab bat kraka, | There spake a crow | 
sat a kvisti ein: on a bough that sat: 
“hvat skalt, Konr ungr! | “Why lurest thou, Kon, 
kyrra fogla? the birds to come? 


This stanza has often been combined with 48, either as a whole or in part. Crow: birds 
frequently play the part of mentor in Norse literature; cf., for example, Helgakvitha Hund- 
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ingsbana I, 5, and Fafnismol, 32. 


48. Heldr mé&ttib ér | ’Twere better forth | 
hestum riba on thy steed to fare, 
ok her fella. and the host to slay. 


This fragment is not indicated as a separate stanza in the manuscript. Perhaps half a line 
has disappeared, or, as seems more likely, the gap includes two lines and a half. Sijmons 
actually constructs these lines, largely on the basis of stanzas 35 and 38, Bugge fills in the 
half-line lacuna as indicated above with “The sword to wield.” 


49. A Danr ok Danpr | The halls of Dan | 
dyrar hallir, and Danp are noble, 
@bra Spal | Greater their wealth | 
an ér hafip; than thou bast gained; 
beir kunnu vel | Good are they | 
kjoli at riba, at guiding the keel, 


egg at kenna, | Trying of weapons, | 


undir rjiifa.” and giving of wounds.” 


Dan and Danp: These names are largely responsible for the theory that the Rigsthula was 
composed in Denmark. According to the Latin epitome of the Skj6ldungasaga by Arngrimur 
Jonsson, “Rig (Rigus) was a man not the least among the great ones of his time. He married 
the daughter of a certain Danp, lord of Danpsted, whose name was Dana; and later, having 
won the royal title for his province, left as his heir his son by Dana, called Dan or Danum, 
all of whose subjects were called Danes.” This may or may not be conclusive, and it is a 
great pity that the manuscript breaks off abruptly at this stanza. 
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Introductory Note 


The Hyndluljoth is found in neither of the great manuscripts of the Poetic Edda, but is includ- 
ed in the so-called Flateyjarbok (Book of the Flat Island), an enormous compilation made 
somewhere about 1400. The lateness of this manuscript would of itself be enough to cast 
a doubt upon the condition in which the poem has been preserved, and there can be no 
question that what we have of it is in very poor shape. It is, in fact, two separate poems, 
or parts of them, clumsily put together. The longer one, the Poem of Hyndla proper, is 
chiefly a collection of names, not strictly mythological but belonging to the semi-historical 
hero-sagas of Norse tradition. The wise-woman, Hyndla, being asked by Freyja to trace 
the ancestry of her favorite, Ottar, for the purpose of deciding a wager, gives a complex 
genealogy including many of the heroes who appear in the popular sagas handed down 
from days long before the Icelandic settlements. The poet was learned, but without enthu- 
siasm; it is not likely that he composed the Hyndluljoth much before the twelfth century, 
though the material of which it is compounded must have been very much older. Although 
the genealogies are essentially continental, the poem seems rather like a product of the 
archeological period of Iceland. 

Inserted bodily in the Hyndluljoth proper is a fragment of fifty-one lines, taken from a 
poem of which, by a curious chance, we know the name. Snorri quotes one stanza of it, 
calling it “the short Voluspo.” The fragment preserved gives, of course, no indication of the 
length of the original poem, but it shows that it was a late and very inferior imitation of the 
great Voluspo. Like the Hyndluljoth proper, it apparently comes from the twelfth century; 
but there is nothing whatever to indicate that the two poems were the work of the same 
man, or were ever connected in any way until some blundering copyist mixed them up. 
Certainly the connection did not exist in the middle of the thirteenth century, when Snorri 
quoted “the short Voluspo.” 

Neither poem is of any great value, either as mythology or as poetry. The author of “the 
short Voluspo” seems, indeed, to have been more or less confused as to his facts; and both 
poets were too late to feel anything of the enthusiasm of the earlier school. The names of 
Hyndla’s heroes, of course, suggest an unlimited number of stories, but as most of these 
have no direct relation to the poems of the Edda, I have limited the notes to a mere record 
of who the persons mentioned were, and the saga-groups in which they appeared. 
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Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 
1. “Vaki, mér meyja! | “Maiden, awake! | 
vaki, min vina! wake thee, my friend, 
Hyndla systir, | My sister Hyndla, | 
es i helli byr! in thy hollow cave! 
nu’s rokkr rokkra: | Already comes darkness, | 
ripa vit skulum and ride must we 
til Valhallar, | To Valhall to seek | 
til vés heilags. the sacred hall. 


Freyja: The names of the speakers do not appear in the manuscripts. On Freyja cf. Volus- 
po, 21 and note; Skirnismol, introductory prose and note; Lokasenna, introductory prose 
and note. As stanzas 9-10 show, Ottar has made a wager of his entire inheritance with 
Angantyr regarding the relative loftiness of their ancestry, and by rich offerings (Hyndla 
hints at less commendable methods) has induced Freyja to assist him in establishing his 
genealogy. Freyja, having turned Ottar for purposes of disguise into a boar, calls on the 
giantess Hyndla (“She-Dog”) to aid her. Hyndla does not appear elsewhere in the poems. 


2.  Bibjum Herfopr | The favor of Heerfather | 

i hugum sitja; seek we to find, 

hann geldr ok gefr | To his followers gold | 
goll verbungu: he gladly gives; 

gaf Hermobi | To Hermoth gave he | 
hjalm ok brynju, helm and mail-coat, 

en Sigmundi | And to Sigmund he gave | 
sverp at biggja. a sword as gift. 


Heerfather: Othin; cf. Voluspo, 30. Hermoth: mentioned in the Prose Edda as a son of Othin 
who is sent to Hel to ask for the return of the slain Baldr. Sigmund: according to the 
Volsungasaga Sigmund was the son of Volsung, and hence Othin’s great-great-grandson 
(note that Wagner eliminates all the intervening generations by the simple expedient of 
using Volsung’s name as one of Othin’s many appellations). Sigmund alone was able to 
draw from the tree the sword which a mysterious stranger (Othin, of course) had thrust 
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into it (compare the first act of Wagner’s Die Walktire). 


3.  Gefr sigr sumum, | Triumph to some, | 
en sumum aura, and treasure to others, 
mélsku morgum | To many wisdom | 
ok mannvit firum; and skill in words, 
byri gefr brognum | Fair winds to the sailor, | 
en brag skoldum, to the singer his art, 
gefr mannsemi | And a manly heart 
morgum rekki. to many a hero. 


Sijmons suggests that this stanza may be an interpolation. 


4. bor munk blata, | Thor shall I honor, | 
bess munk bipja, and this shall I ask, 
at & vib pik | That his favor true 
einart lati; mayst thou ever find; 
| ae 
bo’s honnum otitt | Though little the brides | 
vip jotuns bribir. of the giants he loves. 


No lacuna after line 2 is indicated in the manuscript. Editors have attempted various ex- 
periments in rearranging this and the following stanza. 


5. Nitakulfbinn | From the stall now | 
einn af stalli, one of thy wolves lead forth, 
lat hann rinna | And along with my boar | 
meb runa minum: shalt thou let him run; 
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seinn es goltr minn | For slow my boar goes | 
gobveg troba, on the road of the gods, 

vilkak mar minn | And I would not weary | 
métan hldpa.” my worthy steed.” 


Some editors, following Simrock, assign this whole stanza to Hyndla; others assign to her 
lines 3-4. Giving the entire stanza to Freyja makes better sense than any other arrangement, 
but is dependent on changing the manuscript’s “thy” in line 3 to “my”, as suggested by 
Bugge. The boar on which Freyja rides (“my worthy steed”) is, of course, Ottar. 


Hyndla kvap: Hyndla spake: 
6. “Fld est, Freyja! | “Falsely thou askest me, | 
es freistar min, Freyja, to go, 
visar augum | For so in the glance | 
a oss banig, of thine eyes I see; 
es hefr ver binn | On the way of the slain | 
i valsinni, thy lover goes with thee. 
Ottar unga, | Ottar the young, | 
Innsteins bur.” the son of Instein.” 


Hyndla detects Ottar, and accuses Freyja of having her lover with her. Unless Ottar is 
identical with Oth (cf. Voluspo, 25 and note), which seems most unlikely, there is no other 
reference to this love affair. The way of the slain: the road to Valhall. 


Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 
7. “Dulip est, Hyndla! | “wild dreams, methinks, | 
draums étlak bér, are thine when thou sayest 
es kvebr ver minn | My lover is with me | 
i valsinni, on the way of the slain; 
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bars goltr gloar | There shines the boar | 
gollinbursti, with bristles of gold, 
Hildisvini, | Hildisvini, | 


es mer hagir gorbu he who was made 


dvergar tveir | By Dain and Nabbi, | 


Dainn ok Nabbi. the cunning dwarfs. 


Various experiments have been made in condensing the stanza into four lines, or in com- 
bining it with stanza 8. Hildisvini (“Battle-Swine”): perhaps Freyja refers to the boar with 


golden bristles given, according to Snorri, to her brother Freyr by the dwarfs. Dain: a 
dwarf; cf. Voluspo, 11. Nabbi: a dwarf nowhere else mentioned. 


8. Sennnu Or soblum | Now let us down | 


sigask lotum from our saddles leap, 
auk of jofra | And talk of the race | 
zttir dogma; of the heroes twain; 
gumna beira | The men who were born | 
es fra gopum kvOmu of the gods above, 


7 | 


The first line is obviously corrupt in the manuscript, and has been variously emended. The 


general assumption is that in the interval between stanzas 7 and 8 Freyja and Hyndla have 
arrived at Valhall. No lacuna is indicated in the manuscript. 


9. beir hafa vebjat | A wager have made | 


Vala malmi, in the foreign metal 
Ottarr ungi | Ottar the young | 
ok Angantyr: and Angantyr; 
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skylt’s at veita, | 
svat skati enn ungi 
foburleifp hafi | 


ept fréndr sina. 


We must guard, for the hero | 
young to have, 
His father’s wealth, | 


the fruits of his race. 


Foreign metal: gold. The word valr, meaning “foreign,” and akin to “Welsh,” is interesting 
in this connection, and some editors interpret it frankly as “Celtic,” i.e., Irish. 


10. Horg mér gorpi | 
of hlapinn steinum 
— nies grjot bat | 
at gleri orpit—, 
raup inyju 
nauta blobi; 
& tripi Ottarr | 


a asynjur. 


For me a shrine | 

of stones he made,— 
And now to glass | 

the rock has grown;— 
Oft with the blood | 

of beasts was it red; 
In the goddesses ever | 

did Ottar trust. 


To glass: i.e., the constant fires on the altar have fused the stone into glass. Glass beads, 
etc., were of very early use, though the use of glass for windows probably did not begin in 


Iceland much before 1200. 


11. Nulat forna | 

nibja talba 

ok upp bornar | 
ettir manna: 

hvat’s Skjoldunga, | 
hvat’s Skilfinga, 

hvat’s Qplinga, | 
hvat’s Ylfinga, 


Tell to me now | 
the ancient names, 
And the races of all | 
that were born of old: 
Who are of the Skjoldungs, | 
who of the Skilfings, 
Who of the Othlings, | 
who of the Ylfings, 
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hvat’s holbborit, | 


hvat’s hersborit, 


Who are the free-born, | 

who are the high-born, 
The noblest of men | 

that in Mithgarth dwell?” 


mest manna val | 


und mibgarpi?” 


Possibly two stanzas, or perhaps one with interpolations. The manuscript omits the first 
half of line 4, here filled out from stanza 16, line 2. Skjoldungs: the descendants of Skjold, 
a mythical king who was Othin’s son and the ancestor of the Danish kings; cf. Snorri’s 
Edda, Skaldskaparmal, 43. Skilfings: mentioned by Snorri as descendants of King Skelfir, a 
mythical ruler in “the East.” In Grimnismol, 54, the name Skilfing appears as one of Othin’s 
many appellations. Othlings: Snorri derives this race from Authi, the son of Halfdan the 
Old (cf. stanza 14). Ylfings: some editors have changed this to “Ynglings,” as in stanza 16, 
referring to the descendants of Yng or Yngvi, another son of Halfdan, but the reference 
may be to the same mythical family to which Helgi Hundingsbane belonged (cf. Helgakvitha 
Hundingsbana I, 5). 


Hyndla kvap: Hyndla spake: 
12. “bi est, Ottarr! | “Thou art, Ottar, | 
borinn Innsteini, the son of Instein, 


en Innsteinn vas | And Instein the son | 


Alfi gamla, of Alf the Old, 
Alfr vas ULfi, | Alf of Ulf, | 

Ulfr Séfara, Ulf of Szefari, 
en Séfari | And Seefari’s father | 


Svan enum rauba. was Svan the Red. 


Instein: mentioned in the Halfssaga as one of the warriors of King Half of Horthaland (the so- 
called Halfsrekkar). The others mentioned in this stanza appear in one of the later mythical 
accounts of the settlement of Norway. 


13. Mobur attir | 


menjum gofga, 


Thy mother, bright | 


with bracelets fair, 
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hykk at héti | 

Hlédis gybja; 
Fropi vas fabir, | 

en { Friaut mopir: 
oll potti &tt si 


mep yfirmonnum. 


14. Ali vas apr | 
oflgastr manna, 
Halfdanr fyrri | 
hestr Skjoldunga; 
frég voru folkvig | 
baus framr gorpi, 
hvorflupu hans verk | 


meb himins skautum. 


Hight, methinks, | 

the priestess Hledis; 
Frothi her father, | 

and Friaut her mother;— 
Her race of the mightiest | 


men must seem. 


Of old the noblest | 
of all was Ali, 

Before him Halfdan, | 
foremost of Skjoldungs; 

Famed were the battles | 
the hero fought, 

To the corners of heaven 


his deeds were carried. 


Stanzas 14-16 are clearly interpolated, as Friaut (stanza 13, line 3) is the daughter of 
Hildigun (stanza 17, line 1). Halfdan the Old, a mythical king of Denmark, called by Snorri 
“the most famous of all kings,” of whom it was foretold that “for three hundred years there 
should be no woman and no man in his line who was not of great repute.” After the slaying 
of Sigtrygg he married Almveig (or Alvig), daughter of King Eymund of Holmgarth (i.e., 
Russia), who bore him eighteen sons, nine at one birth. These nine were all slain, but the 
other nine were traditionally the ancestors of the most famous families in Northern hero 


lore. 


15. Efldisk vib Eymund, | 
@ztan manna, 
en Sigtrygg sli | 
meb svolum eggjum; 
atti Almveigu, | 


@zta kvenna, 


Strengthened by Eymund, | 
the strongest of men, 
Sigtrygg he slew | 
with the ice-cold sword; 
His bride was Almveig, | 


the best of women, 
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dlu ok ottu And eighteen boys | 
atjan sunu. did Almveig bear him. 
16. Paban Skjoldungar, | Hence come the Skjoldungs, | 
baban Skilfingar, hence the Skilfings, 
baban Qblingar, | Hence the Othlings, | 
baban Ynglingar, hence the Ynglings, 
baban holbborit, | Hence come the free-born, | 
baban hersborit, hence the high-born, 
mest manna val The noblest of men | 
und mibgarpbi; that in Mithgarth dwell: 
allt’s bat ett bin, | And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottarr heimski! Ottar, thou fool! 


Compare stanza 11. All or part of this stanza may be interpolated. 


17. Vas Hildigupr Hildigun then | 

hennar mobir, her mother hight, 

SvOvu barn | The daughter of Svava | 
ok Sékonungs; and Sekonung; 

allt’s bat &tt bin, | And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottarr heimski! Ottar, thou fool! 

varpar at viti sva, | It is much to know,- | 
vilt enn lengra? wilt thou hear yet more? 


Hildigun (or Hildiguth): with this the poem returns to Ottar’s direct ancestry, Hildigun 
being Friaut’s mother. Line 4: cf. the refrain-line in the Voluspo (stanzas 27, 29, etc.). 
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18. Dagr atti boru | 
drengjamobur, 
dlusk i &tt bar | 
oztir kappar: 
Frabmarr ok Gyrpr 
ok Frekar babir, 
Amr ok Jofurmarr, | 
Alfr enn gamli; 
varbar at viti sva, | 


vilt enn lengra? 


The mate of Dag | 

was a mother of heroes, 
Thora, who bore him 

the bravest of fighters, 
Frathmar and Gyrth 

and the Frekis twain, 
Am and Jofurmar, | 

Alf the Old; 
It is much to know,- | 


wilt thou hear yet more? 


Another interpolation, as Ketil (stanza 19, line 1) is the husband of Hildigun (stanza 17). 
Dag: one of Halfdan’s sons, and ancestor of the Déglings. Line 5 may be a late addition. 


19. Ketill vas vinr peirar, | 
Klypps arfbegi, 
vas moburfabir | 
mobur pinnar; 
bar vas Fropi 
fyrr an Kari, 
en Hildi vas | 


Hoalfr of getinn. 


Her husband was Ketil, | 
the heir of Klypp, 
He was of thy mother | 
the mother’s-father; 
Before the days | 
of Kari was Frothi, 
And horn of Hild | 


was Hoalf then. 


Ketil: the semi-mythical Ketil Hortha-Kari, from whom various Icelandic families traced 
their descent. Hoalf: probably King Half of Horthaland, hero of the Halfssaga, and son of 
Hjorleif and Hild (cf. stanza 12, note). 


Next was Nanna, | 


daughter of Nokkvi, 


20. Nanna vas né&st bar 


Nokkva dottir, 
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vas mogr hennar | 
magr pins fopur; 

fyrnd es si m&gb, | 
fram telk lengra: 

allt’s bat &tt bin, | 
Ottarr heimski! 


Thy father’s kinsman | 
her son became; 

Old is the line, | 
and longer still, 

And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottar, thou fool! 


Nanna: the manuscript has “Manna.” Of Nanna and her father, Nokkvi, we know nothing, 
but apparently Nanna’s son married a sister of Instein, Ottar’s father. 


21. Isolfr ok Osolfr 

Olmobs synir 

ok Skirhildar | 
Skekkils dottur, 

skalt til telja | 
skatna margra: 

allt’s bat tt bin, | 
Ottarr heimski! 


Isolf and Osolf, | 
the sons of Olmoth, 
Whose wife was Skurhild, | 
the daughter of Skekkil, 
Count them among | 
the heroes mighty, 
And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottar, thou fool! 


Olmoth: one of the sons of Ketil Hortha-Kari. Line 4: here, and generally hereafter when it 
appears in the poem, this refrain-line is abbreviated in the manuscript to the word “all.” 


22. Gunnarr balkr, | 
Grimr harpskafi, 
jarnskjoldr borir, 
Ulfr ginandi; 
kunnak baba | 
Brodd ok Harvi, 


Gunnar the Bulwark, | 
Grim the Hardy, 
Thorir the Iron-shield, | 

Ulf the Gaper, 
Brodd and Hérvir | 
both did I know; 
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voru beir i hirp | In the household they were | 
Hrolfs ens gamla. of Hrolf the Old. 


An isolated stanza, which some editors place after stanza 24, others combining lines 1-2 
with the fragmentary stanza 23 In the manuscript lines 3-4 stand after stanza 24, where 
they fail to connect clearly with anything. Hrolf the Old: probably King Hrolf Gautreksson 
of Gautland, in the saga relating to whom (Fornaldar ségur III, 57 ff.) appear the names of 
Thorir the iron-shield and Grim Thorkelsson. 


23. Hervarpr, Hjorvarpr, | Hervarth, Hjorvarth, 
Hrani, Angantyr, Hrani, Angantyr, 
Bui ok Brami, | Bui and Brami, | 
Barri ok Reifnir, Barri and Reifnir, 
Tindr ok Tyrfingr, | Tind and Tyrfing, | 
tveir Haddingjar: the Haddings twain,- 
allt’s bat &tt bin, | And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottarr heimski! Ottar, thou fool! 


Stanzas 23 and 24 name the twelve Berserkers, the sons of Arngrim and Eyfura, the story 
of whom is told in the Hervararsaga and the Orvar-Oddssaga. Saxo Grammaticus tells of the 
battle between them and Hjalmar and Orvar-Odd. Line 1 does not appear in the manuscript, 
but is added from the list of names given in the sagas. The Berserkers were wild warriors, 
distinguished above all by the fits of frenzy to which they were subject in battle; during 
these fits they howled like wild beasts, foamed at the mouth, and gnawed the iron rims 
of their shields. At such times they were proof against steel or fire, but when the fever 
abated they were weak. The etymology of the word berserk is disputed; probably, however, 
it means “bear-shirt.” 


24. beir i Bolm austr Eastward in Bolm 
bornir voru were born of old 
Arngrims synir | The sons of Arngrim | 
ok Eyfuru; and Eyfura; 
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brokun berserkja | With berserk-tumult | 
bols margskonar, and baleful deed 

of lond ok of log | Like fire o’er land | 
sem logi fori: and sea they fared, 

allt’s bat ett bin, | And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottarr heimski! Ottar, thou fool! 


The manuscript omits the first half of line 1, here supplied from the Orvar-Oddssaga. Bolm: 
probably the island of Bolms6, in the Swedish province of Smaland. In the manuscript and 
in most editions stanza 24 is followed by lines 3-4 of stanza 22. Some editors reject line 5 
as spurious. 


25. beir voru gumnar | The sons of Jormunrek | 
gobum signabir, all of yore 
allir bornir | To the gods in death | 
Jormunreki, were as offerings given; 
Sigurbar magi, | He was kinsman of Sigurth,— | 
—hlyb sogu minni! — hear well what I say, — 
folkum grims | The foe of hosts, | 
es Fafni va. and Fafnir’s slayer. 


In the manuscript line 1 stands after line 4 of stanza 29. Probably a stanza enumerating 
Jormunrek’s sons has been lost. Many editors combine lines 3-4 of stanza 22 and lines 2—4 
of stanza 25 into one stanza. Jormunrek: the historical Ermanarich, king of the Goths, who 
died about 376. According to Norse tradition, in which Jormunrek played a large part, he 
slew his own sons (cf. Guthrunarhvot and Hamthesmol). In the saga Jormunrek married Sig- 
urth’s daughter, Svanhild. Stanzas 25-27 connect Ottar’s descent with the whole Volsung- 
Sigurth-Jormunrek-Gjuki genealogy. The story of Sigurth is the basis for most of the heroic 
poems of the Edda, of the famous Volsungasaga, and, in Germany, of the Nibelungenlied. On 
his battle with the dragon Fafnir cf. Fafnismol. 
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26. Sd vas visir | 

fra Volsungi 
ok Hjordis | 

fra Hraubungi, 
en Eylimi | 

fra Oblingum: 
allt’s bat &tt bin, | 

Ottarr heimski! 


From Volsung’s seed | 
was the hero sprung, 
And Hjordis was born | 
of Hrauthung’s race, 
And Eylimi | 
from the Othlings came, — 
And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottar, thou fool! 


Volsung: Sigurth’s grandfather and Othin’s great-grand son. Hjordis: daughter of King Eyli- 
mi, wife of Sigmund and mother of Sigurth. Othlings: cf. stanza 11. 


27. Gunnarr ok Hogni | 

Gjuka arfar 

ok et sama Gubrin, | 
systir beira: 

eigi vas Gotbormr | 
Gjuka ettar, 

bo vas brobir | 
beggja beira: 

allt’s at &tt bin, | 
Ottarr heimski! 


Gunnar and Hogni, | 
the heirs of Gjuki, 
And Guthrun as well, 
who their sister was; 
But Gotthorm was not | 
of Gjuki’s race, 
Although the brother | 
of both he was: 
And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottar, thou fool! 


Gunnar, Hogni, and Guthrun: the three children of the Burgundian king Gjuki and his wife 
Grimhild (Kriemhild); Guthrun was Sigurth’s wife. Gotthorm, the third brother, who killed 
Sigurth at Brynhild’s behest, was Grimhild’s son, and thus a step-son of Gjuki. These four 
play an important part in the heroic cycle of Eddic poems. Cf. Gripisspo, introductory note. 
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28. Haki vas Hvebnu | 
hoti baztr sona, 
en Hvebnu vas | 
Hjorvarpr fabir 


.| 


Of Hvethna’s sons | 
was Haki the best, 
And Hjorvarth the father | 


of Hvethna was; 


In the manuscript and in many editions these two lines stand between stanzas 33 and 34. 
The change here made follows Bugge. The manuscript indicates no gap between stanzas 27 
and 29. Hvethna: wife of King Halfdan of Denmark. 


29. Haraldr hilditonn | 

borinn Hr@reki 

slongvanbauga, | 
sunr vas hann Aubar, 

Aubr djipiibga | 
Ivars dottir, 

en Rabbarpr vas | 
Randvés fabir: 

allt’s bat ett bin, | 
Ottarr heimski!” 


Harald Battle-tooth | 
of Auth was born, 
HrGrek the Ring-giver | 
her husband was; 
Auth the Deep-minded | 
was Ivar’s daughter, 
But Rathbarth the father | 
of Randver was: 
And all are thy kinsmen, | 
Ottar, thou fool!” 


The manuscript and many editions include line 1 of stanza 25 after line 4 of stanza 29. 
The story of Harald Battle-tooth is told in detail by Saxo Grammaticus. Harald’s father was 
Hrorek, king of Denmark; his mother was Auth, daughter of Ivar, king of Sweden. After Ivar 
had treacherously detroyed Hrorek, Auth fled with Harald to Russia, where she married 
King Rathbarth. Harald’s warlike career in Norway, and his death on the Bravalla-field at 
the hands of his nephew, Sigurth Ring, son of Randver and grandson of Rathbarth and Auth, 


were favorite saga themes. 
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Voluspo en skamma 


Fragment of “The Short Voluspo” 


30. Voru ellifu | Eleven in number | 
sir talbir, the gods were known, 
Baldr es hné | When Baldr o’er the hill | 
vip banabifu; of death was bowed; 
bess lézk vali | And this to avenge | 
verpr at hefna, was Vali swift, 
es sins brobur | When his brother’s slayer | 
slo handbana. soon he slew. 


At this point begins the fragmentary and interpolated “short Voluspo” identified by Snorri. 
The manuscript gives no indication of the break in the poem’s continuity. Eleven: there are 
various references to the “twelve” gods (including Baldr) Snorri (Gylfaginning, 20-33) lists 
the following twelve in addition to Othin: Thor, Baldr, Njorth, Freyr, Tyr, Bragi, Heimdall, 


Hoth, Vithar, Vali, Ull and Forseti; he adds Loki as of doubtful divinity. Baldr and Vali: 
cf. Voluspo, 32-33. 


31. Vas Baldrs fabir | The father of Baldr | 


Burs arfbegi was the heir of Bur, 


| sa 


The fragmentary stanzas 31-34 have been regrouped in various ways, and with many con- 
jectures as to omissions, none of which are indicated in the manuscript. The order here is 
as in the manuscript, except that lines 1-2 of stanza 28 have been transposed from after 
line 2 of stanza 33. Bur’s heir: Othin; cf. Voluspo, 4. 


32. Freyr atti Gerpi, | Freyr’s wife was Gerth, | 
vas Gymis dottir, the daughter of Gymir, 
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jotna &ttar | 
ok Aurbobu: 
ba vas Pjazi | 
beira frendi, 
skautgjarn jotunn, | 
vas Skabi dottir. 


Freyr, Gerth, Gymir: cf. Skirnismol. Aurbotha: 
cf. Lokasenna, 49, and Harbarthsljoth, 19. 


33. Mart segjum bér | 
ok munum fleira; 
vorumk at viti sva, | 


vilt enn lengra? 


Cf. Voluspo, 44 and 27. 


34. Heibr ok Hrossbjofr | 


Hrimnis kindar. 


Of the giants’ brood, | 

and Aurbotha bore her; 
To these as well | 

was Thjazi kin, 
The dark-loving giant; | 

his daughter was Skathi. 


a giantess, mother of Gerth. Thjazi and Skathi: 


Much have I told thee, | 
and further will tell; 
There is much that I know;- | 


wilt thou hear yet more? 


Heith and Hrossthjof, | 


the children of Hrimnir. 


| 


Heith (“Witch”) and Hrossthjof (“Horse-thief”): the only other reference to the giant Hrimnir 
(Skirnismol, 28) makes no mention of his children. 


35. Eru volur allar | 
fra Vibolfi, 
vitkar allir | 


fra Vilmeibi, 


The sybils arose 
from Vitholf’s race, 
From Vilmeith all | 


the seers are, 
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en seipberendr | And the workers of charms | 


fra Svarthofba, are Svarthofthi’s children, 
jotnar allir | And from Ymir sprang | 
fra Ymi komnir. the giants all. 


This stanza is quoted by Snorri (Gylfaginning, 5). Of Vitholf (“Forest Wolf”), Vilmeith (“Wish- 
Treé”) and Svarthofthi (“Black Head”) nothing further is known. Ymir: cf. Voluspo, 3. 


36. Mart segjum bér | Much have I told thee, | 
ok munum fleira; and further will tell; 
vorumk at viti sva, | There is much that I know;— | 
vilt enn lengra? wilt thou hear yet more? 
37. Varb einn borinn | One there was born | 
i ardaga in the bygone days, 
rammaukinn mjgk | Of the race of the gods, | 
ragna kindar; and great was his might; 
niu bru bann, | Nine giant women, | 
naddgofgan mann, at the world’s edge, 
jotna meyjar | Once bore the man | 
vip jarpar prom. so mighty in arms. 


According to Snorri (Gylfaginning, 27) Heimdall was the son of Othin and of nine sisters. 
As Heimdall was the watch man of the gods, this has given rise to much “solar myth” dis- 
cussion. The names of his nine giantess mothers are frequently said to denote attributes of 
the sea. 


38. Hann Gjolp of bar, | Gjolp there bore him, | 
hann Greip of bar, Greip there bore him, 
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bar hann Eistla | Eistla bore him, | 


ok Eyrgjafa, and Eyrgjafa, 
hann bar Ulfrin | Ulfrun bore him, | 

ok Angeyja, and Angeyja, 
Impr ok Atla Imth and Atla, | 


ok I::arnsaxa. and Jarnsaxa. 


The names of Heimdall’s mothers may be rendered “Yelper,” “Griper,” “Foamer,” “Sand- 
Strewer,” “She-Wolf,” “Sorrow-Whelmer,” “Dusk,” “Fury,” and “Iron-Sword.” 


39. Savas aukinn | 
jarpar megni, 
svalkoldum s& | 


ok sonardreyra. 


Strong was he made | 
with the strength of earth, 
With the ice-cold sea, | 


and the blood of swine. 


It has been suggested that these lines were interpolated from Guthrunarkvitha II, 22. Some 
editors add the refrain of stanza 36. Swine’s blood: to Heimdall’s strength drawn from earth 
and sea was added that derived from sacrifice. 


40. Varb einn borinn One there was born, | 
ollum meiri, the best of all, 
sa vas aukinn | And strong was he made | 


jarpar megni; with the strength of earth; 


bann kveba stilli | The proudest is called | 
storupgastan, the kinsman of men 
Sif sifjaban, | Of the rulers all | 
sjotum gorvollum. throughout the world. 


In the manuscript this stanza stands after stanza 44. Regarding Heimdall’s kinship to the 
three great classes of men, cf. Rigsthula, introductory note, wherein the apparent confusion 
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of his attributes with those of Othin is discussed. 


41. Mart segjum bér | Much have I told thee, | 
ok munum fleira; and further will tell; 
vorumk at viti sv, | There is much that I know;— | 
vilt enn lengra? wilt thou hear yet more? 
42. Olulf Loki | The wolf did Loki | 
vip Angrbobu, with Angrbotha win, 
en Sleipni gat | And Sleipnir bore he | 
vip Svabilfera; to Svathilfari; 
eitt botti skars | The worst of marvels | 
allra feiknast, seemed the one 
bat vas brobur fra | That sprang from the brother | 
Byleists komit. of Byleist then. 


Probably a lacuna before this stanza. Regarding the wolf Fenrir, born of Loki and the 
giantess Angrbotha, cf. Voluspo, 39 and note. Sleipnir: Othin’s eight-legged horse, born of 
the stallion Svathilfari and of Loki in the guise of a mare (cf. Grimnismol, 44). The worst: 
doubtless referring to Mithgarthsorm, another child of Loki. The brother of Byleist: Loki; 
cf. Voluspo, 51. 


43. Loki at hjarta— | A heart ate Loki,— | 
lindi brendu in the embers it lay, 
fann halfsvibinn | And half-cooked found he | 
hugstein konu—; the woman’s heart; — 
varb Loptr kvibugr | With child from the woman | 
af konu illri: Lopt soon was, 
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paban’s a foldu | And thence among men | 


flagb hvert komit. came the monsters all. 


Nothing further is known of the myth here referred to, wherein Loki (Lopt) eats the cooked 
heart of a woman and thus himself gives birth to a monster. The reference is not likely to 
be to the serpent, as, according to Snorri (Gylfaginning, 34), the wolf, the serpent, and Hel 
were all the children of Loki and Angrbotha. 


44. Haf gener hripum The sea, storm-driven, | 
vip himin sjalfan, seeks heaven itself, 
lipr lond yfir, | O’er the earth it flows, | 
en lopt bilar; the air grows sterile; 
baban koma snjovar Then follow the snows | 
ok snarir vindar, and the furious winds, 
ba’s i rapi, | For the gods are doomed, | 
at regin of brjoti. and the end is death. 


Probably an omission, perhaps of considerable length, before this stanza. For the descrip- 
tion of the destruction of the world, cf. Voluspo, 57. 


45. bakomr annarr Then comes another, 

enn motkari, a greater than all, 

bo borik eigi | Though never I dare | 
bann at nefna; his name to speak; 

fair sea ni | Few are they now | 
fram of lengra, that farther can see 

an Obinn mun | Than the moment when Othin | 
ulfi mata. shall meet the wolf. 


Cf. Voluspo, 65, where the possible reference to Christianity is noted. With this stanza the 
fragmentary “short Voluspo” ends, and the dialogue between Freyja and Hyndla continues. 
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Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 


46. “Ber minnisol | “To my boar now bring | 
minum gelti, the memory-beer, 
svat oll muni | So that all thy words, | 
orp at tina, that well thou hast spoken, 
bessa r@pu, | The third morn hence | 
a bribja morni, he may hold in mind, 
bas beir Angantyr | When their races Ottar | 
ttir rekja.” and Angantyr tell” 


Freyja now admits the identity of her boar as Ottar, who with the help of the “memory-beer” 
is to recall the entire genealogy he has just heard, and thus win his wager with Angantyr. 


Hyndla kvap: Hyndla spake: 
47. “Snubu braut heban! | “Hence shalt thou fare, | 
sofa lystir mik, for fain would I sleep, 
fer fatt af mér | From me thou gettest | 
fripra kosta: few favors good; 
hleypr, eblvina! | My noble one, out | 
ati a nottum, in the night thou leapest 
sem meb hofrum | As Heithrun goes | 
Heibrin fari. the goats among. 


Heithrun: the she-goat that stands by Valhall (cf. Grimnismol, 25), the name being here 
used simply of she-goats in general, in caustic comment on Freyja’s morals. Of these Loki 
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entertained a similar view; cf. Lokasenna, 30. 


48. Rannt at Opi | To Oth didst thou run, | 

ey breyjandi: who loved thee ever, 
skutusk pér fleiri | And many under | 

und fyrirskyrtu; thy apron have crawled; 
hleypr, eblvina! | My noble one, out | 

uti 4 nottum, in the night thou leapest, 
sem meh hofrum | As Heithrun goes | 

Heibrin fari.” the goats among.” 


Oth: cf. stanza 6 and note, and Voluspo, 25 and note. Lines 3-4, abbreviated in the 
manuscript, are very likely repeated here by mistake. 


Freyja kvap: Freyja spake: 
49. “Ek sl& eldi | “Around the giantess | 
of ivibju, flames shall I raise, 
svat eigi komsk | So that forth unburned 
obrend hepan;” thou mayst not fare.” 


The manuscript repeats once again lines 3-4 of stanza 47 as the last two lines of this stanza. 
It seems probable that two lines have been lost, to the effect that Freyja will burn the 
giantess alive 


If swiftly now | thou dost not seek, 
And hither bring | the memory-beer. 


Hyndla kvap: Hyndla spake: 
50. “Hyr sék brinna | “Flames I see burning, | 
en haupr loga, the earth is on fire, 
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verba flestir | 
fjorlausn bola: 
ber Ottari | 
bjor at hendi 
eitrblandinn mjogk, | 
illu heilli!” 


Freyja kvap: 


51. “Orpheill bin skal | 


gngu raba, 
bot, briibr jotuns! | 

bolvi heitir; 
hann skal drekka | 

dyrar veigar, 
bibk Ottari | 

oll gob duga.” 


And each for his life 
the price must lose; 
Bring then to Ottar | 
the draught of beer, 
Of venom full | 


for an evil fate.” 


Freyja spake: 
“Thine evil words | 
shall work no ill, 
Though, giantess, bitter 
thy baleful threats; 
A drink full fair | 
shall Ottar find, 
If of all the gods | 
the favor I get.” 
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Svipdagsmol 
The Ballad of Svipdag 


Introductory Note 


The two poems, Grougaldr (Groa’s Spell) and Fjolsvinnsmol (the Ballad of Fjolsvith), which 
many editors have, very wisely, united under the single title of Svipdagsmol, are found 
only in paper manuscripts, none of them antedating the seventeenth century. Everything 
points to a relatively late origin for the poems: their extensive use of “kennings” or poetical 
circumlocutions, their romantic spirit, quite foreign to the character of the unquestionably 
older poems, the absence of any reference to them in the earlier documents, the frequent 
errors in mythology, and, finally, the fact that the poems appear to have been preserved 
in unusually good condition. Whether or not a connecting link of narrative verse joining 
the two parts has been lost is an open question; on the whole it seems likely that the story 
was sufficiently well known so that the reciter of the poem (or poems) merely filled in the 
gap with a brief prose summary in pretty much his own words. The general relationship 
between dialogue and narrative in the Eddic poems is discussed in the introductory note 
to the Grimnismol, in connection with the use of prose links. 

The love story of Svipdag and Mengloth is not referred to elsewhere in the Poetic Edda, 
nor does Snorri mention it; however, Groa, who here appears as Svipdag’s mother, is spoken 
of by Snorri as a wise woman, the wife of Orvandil, who helps Thor with her magic charms. 
On the other hand, the essence of the story, the hero’s winning of a bride ringed about by 
flames, is strongly suggestive of parts of the Sigurth-Brynhild traditions. Whether or not it is 
to be regarded as a nature or solar myth depends entirely on one’s view of the whole “solar 
myth” school of criticism, not so highly esteemed today as formerly; such an interpretation 
is certainly not necessary to explain what is, under any circumstances, a very charming 
romance told, in the main, with dramatic effectiveness. 

In later years the story of Svipdag and Mengloth became popular throughout the North, 
and was made the subject of many Danish and Swedish as well as Norwegian ballads. These 
have greatly assisted in the reconstruction of the outlines of the narrative surrounding the 
dialogue poems here given. 
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Il. Grougaldr 


Groa’s Spell 
Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
1. “Vaki bi, Groa! | “Wake thee, Groa! | 
vaki ba, gob kona! wake, mother good! 
vekk bik daupra dura: At the doors of the dead I call thee; 
ef bat mant, | Thy son, bethink thee, 
at binn mog bepir thou badst to seek 
til kumbldysjar koma.” Thy help at the hill of death.” 


Svipdag (“Swift Day”): the names of the speakers are lacking in the manuscripts. 


Groa kvap: Groa spake: 
2. “Hvat’s ni ant | “What evil vexes | 
minum einga syni, mine only son, 
hverju ’st bolvi borinn: What baleful fate hast thou found, 
es bi mobur kallar | That thou callest thy mother, | 
bas til moldar es komin who lies in the mould, 
ok or ljopheimum lipin?” And the world of the living has left?” 
Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
3. “Ljdtu leikborpi “The woman false 
skaut fyr mik en l&visa kona whom my father embraced 
sus fapmabi minn fobur: Has brought me a baleful game; 
bar bab mik koma, | For she bade me go forth | 
es kvémtki veit, where none may fare, 
moti Menglopu.” And Mengloth the maid to seek.” 
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The woman: Svipdag’s stepmother, who is responsible for his search for Mengloth (“Necklace- 
Glad”). This name has suggested that Mengloth is really Frigg, possessor of the famous 
Brisings’ necklace, or else Freyja (cf. Lokasenna, 20, note). 


Groa kvap: Groa spake: 
4. “Long es for, | “Long is the way, | 
langir’u farvegar, long must thou wander, 
langir’u manna munir; But long is love as well; 
ef bat verpr, | Thou mayst find, perchance, | 
at bu binn vilja bipr, what thou fain wouldst have, 


ok skeikar bo Skuldar at skopum.” If the fates their favor will give.” 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
5. “Galdra mer gal | “Charms full good | 
bas gopir’t, then chant to me, mother, 
bjarg bu, mopir! megi: And seek thy son to guard; 
a vegum allr | For death do I fear | 
hykk at ek verba muna, on the way I shall fare, 
bykkjumk til ungr afi” And in years am I young, methinks.” 
Groa kvap: Groa spake: 
6. “bann gelk bér fyrstan, | “Then first I will chant thee | 
bann kveba fjolnytan, the charm oft-tried, 
bann gol Rindr Rani: That Rani taught to Rind; 
at of oxl skjotir | From the shoulder whate’er | 
bvis ber atalt pykkir; mislikes thee shake, 
sjalfr leib sjalfan bik! For helper thyself shalt thou have. 


For this catalogue of charms (stanzas 6-14) cf. the Ljothatal (Hovamol, 147-165). Rani 
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and Rind: the manuscripts have these words in inverse relation; I have followed Neckel’s 
emendation. Rind was the giantess who became the mother of Vali, Othin’s son, the one- 
night-old avenger of Baldr (cf. Voluspo, 33-34, and Baldrs Draumar, 11 and note). Rani is 
presumably Othin, who, according to a skaldic poem, won Rind by magic. 


7.  bann gelk bér annan, | 
ef bu arna skalt 
viljalauss 4 vegum: 
Urbar lokur | 
haldi bér ollum megum, 


bas bu a sinnum sér! 


Then next I will chant thee, | 

if needs thou must travel, 
And wander a purposeless way: 
The bolts of Urth | 

shall on every side 


Be thy guards on the road thou goest. 


Urth: one of the three Norns, or Fates; Cf. Voluspo, 20. 


8. Pann gelk ber enn pripja, | Then third I will chant thee, | 


ef bér bjopaar if threatening streams 
falla at fjorlokum: The danger of death shall bring: 
til heljar hepan | Yet to Hel shall turn | 

snuisk Horn ok Rupr, both Horn and Ruth, 


en bverri & fyr bér. And before thee the waters shall fail. 
Horn and Ruth: these two rivers, here used merely to symbolize all dangerous streams, are 
not included in the catalogue of rivers given in Grimnismol, 27-29, for which reason some 
editors have changed the names to Hron and Hrith. 


9. — bann gelk ber enn fjorba, | 
ef bik fiandr standa 
gorvir 4 galgvegi: 
hugr beim hverfi | 
til handa bér 


ok snuisk tl satta sefi. 


Then fourth I will chant thee, | 

if come thy foes 
On the gallows-way against thee: 
Into thine hands | 

shall their hearts be given, 


And peace shall the warriors wish. 
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10. bann gelk ber enn fimta, | 
ef bér fjoturr verpr 
borinn at boglimum: 
leysigaldr | 
letk per fyr legg of kvepinn, 
ok stokkr ba lass af limum, 


[en af fotum fjoturr.] 


Then fifth I will chant thee, | 
if fetters perchance 
Shall bind thy bending limbs: 
O’er thy thighs do I chant 
a loosening-charm, 
And the lock is burst from the limbs, 
And the fetters fall from the feet. 


This stanza is a close parallel to Hovamol, 150, and the fifth line may well be an interpolation 


from line 4 of that stanza. 


11. bann gelk ber enn sétta, | 
ef 4sjO komr 
meira an menn viti: 
lopt ok logr | 
gangi ber 1 lipr saman 


ok lé ber & fribdrjiigrar farar. 


12. bann gelk ber enn sjaunda, | 
ef bik sakja komr 

frost a fjalli ho: 

hrévakulbi | 
megit binu holdi fara, 


ok haldi ber lik at lipum. 


13. bann gelk ber enn atta, | 
ef bik Gti nemr 


nott a niflvegi: 


Then sixth I will chant thee, | 
if storms on the sea 
Have might unknown to man: 
Yet never shall wind | 
or wave do harm, 


And calm is the course of thy boat. 


Then seventh I chant thee, | 
if frost shall seek 
To kill thee on lofty crags: 
The fatal cold | 
shall not grip thy flesh, 
And whole thy body shall be. 


Then eighth will I chant thee, | 
if ever by night 


Thou shalt wander on murky ways: 
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at bvi mibr megi Yet never the curse | 
ber til meins gorva of a Christian woman 


kristin daub kona. From the dead shall do thee harm. 


A dead Christian woman: this passage has distressed many editors, who have sought to 
emend the text so as to make it mean simply “a dead witch.” The fact seems to be, however, 
that this particular charm was composed at a time when Christians were regarded by all 
conservative pagans as emissaries of darkness. A dead woman’s curse would naturally be 
more potent, whether she was Christian or otherwise, than a living one’s. Presumably this 
charm is much older than the poem in which it here stands. 


14. bann gelk ber enn niunda, | Then ninth will I chant thee, | 
ef vip enn naddgofga if needs thou must strive 
orpum skiptir jotun: With a warlike giant in words: 
mals ok mannvits | Thy heart good store | 
sé ber 4 munn ok hjarta of wit shall have, 
gnoga of gefit. And thy mouth of words full wise. 
15. For bin nu &va | Now fare on the way | 
ber forab bykki where danger waits, 
ok standit ber mein fyr munum! Let evils not lessen thy love! 
a jarbfostum steini | I have stood at the door | 
stobk innan dura, of the earth-fixed stones, 
meban pér galdra golk. The while I chanted thee charms. 
16. Mobur orb | Bear hence, my son, | 
berbu, mogr! heban what thy mother hath said, 
ok lat ber i brjosti bua! And let it live in thy breast; 
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ipgnoga heill Thine ever shall be the | 
skalt of aldr hafa, best of fortune, 
meban min orp of mant.” So long as my words shall last.” 
At this point Groa’s song ends, and Svipdag, thus fortified, goes to seek Mengloth. All the 
link that is needed between the poems is approximately this: “Then Svipdag searched long 


for Mengloth, and at last he came to a great house set all about with flames. And before 
the house there was a giant.” 


ll. Fjolsvinnsmol 


The Lay of Fjolsvith 


17. Utan garba | Before the house 
sa hann upp of koma he beheld one coming 
bursa bjobar sjot. To the home of the giants high. 
Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
“Hvat’s bat flagba, | “What giant is here, | 
es stendr fyr forgorpum in front of the house, 


ok hvarflar umb héttan loga?”. And around him fires are flaming?” 


Most editors have here begun a new series of stanza numbers, but if the Grougaldr and the 
Fjolsvinnsmol are to be considered as a single poem, it seems more reasonable to continue 
the stanza numbers consecutively. Bugge thinks a stanza has been lost before 17, including 
Fjolsvith’s name, so that the “he” in line 1 might have something to refer to. However, just 
such a prose link as I have suggested in the note on stanza 16 would serve the purpose. Ed- 
itors have suggested various rearrange merits in the lines of stanzas 17-19. The substance, 
however, is clear enough. The giant Fjolsvith (“Much-Wise”), the warder of the house in 
which Mengloth dwells, sees Svipdag coming and stops him with the customary threats. 
The assignment of the speeches in stanzas 17-20, in the absence of any indications in the 
manuscripts, is more or less guesswork. 
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Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 


18. “Hvers bi leitar | “What seekest thou here? | 
eba hvers 4 leitum est, for what is thy search? 
eba hvat vilt, vinlauss! vita? What, friendless one, fain wouldst 
thou know? 
argar brautir | By the ways so wet | 
arnabu aptr heban! must thou wander hence, 


] 


attat hér, verndarvanr! veru’ For, weakling, no home hast thou 


here.” 
Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
19. “Hvat’s bat flagba, | “What giant is here, | 
es stendr fyr forgarpi in front of the house, 
ok byprat lipondum lop?” To the wayfarer welcome denying?” 
Fjglsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
“Sambarorba lauss | “Greeting full fair | 
hefr pu, seggr! of lifat, thou never shalt find, 
ok haltu heim heban! So hence shalt thou get thee home. 
20. Fjolsvipr ek heiti, | Fjolsvith am I, | 
en ek a fropan sefa, and wise am I found, 
peygi emk mins mildr matar: But miserly am I with meat; 
innan garpba | Thou never shalt enter | 
bt komr aldrigi, within the house, — 
ok drif bu ni vargr at vegi!” Go forth like a wolf on thy way!” 
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Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 


21. “Augna gamans | “Few from the joy | 
fysir aptr flestan, of their eyes will go forth, 
hvars getr svast at sea: When the sight of their loves they seek; 
garbar gloa | Full bright are the gates | 
bykkjumk of gollna sali, of the golden hall, 
hér mundak gpli una.” And a home shall I here enjoy.” 
Fjglsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
22. “Seg mér, hverjum | “Tell me now, fellow, | 
estu, sveinn! of borinn what father thou hast, 
eba hverra’st manna mogr?” And the kindred of whom thou camst.” 
Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
“Vindkaldr heitik, | “Vindkald am I, | 
Varkaldr hét minn fabir, and Varkald’s son, 
bess vas Fjolkaldr fabir. And Fjolkald his father was. 


Vindkald (“Wind-Cold”), Varkald (“Cold of Early Spring’) and Fjolkald ("Much Cold”): 
Svipdag apparently seeks to persuade Fjolsvith that he belongs to the frost giants. 


23. Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hverr hér r&pr | Who is it that holds | 
— ok riki hefr— and has for his own 
eign ok aupsglum?” The rule of the hall so rich?” 
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Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 


24. “Menglob of heitir, | “Mengloth is she, | 
en hana mopir of gat her mother bore her 
vib Svafrborins syni: To the son of Svafrthorin; 
hon hér ré&pr | She is it that holds | 
— ok riki hefr— and has for her own 
eign ok aubsglum.” The rule of the hall so rich” 


Svafrthorin: who he was, or what his name means, or who his son was, are all unknown. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
25. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek pik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvat st grind heitir, | What call they the gate? | 
es meb gobum sout for among the gods 
menn et meira forap?” Ne’er saw man so grim a sight.” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
26. “brymgjoll hon heitir, | “Thrymgjol they call it; | 
en hana prir gorpu ’twas made by the three, 
Solblinda synir; The sons of Solblindi; 
fjoturr fastr | And fast as a fetter | 
verpr vib faranda hverjan, the farer it holds, 
es hana hefr fra hlipi.” Whoever shall lift the latch.” 


Thrymgjol (““Loud-Clanging”): this gate, like the gate of the dead, shuts so fast as to trap 
those who attempt to use it (cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 68 and note). It was made by the 
dwarfs, sons of Solblindi (“Sun-Blinded”), the traditional crafts men, who could not endure 
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the light of day. 


Svipdagr kvap: 
27. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | 
es ek pik fregna mun 
auk ek vilja vita: 
hvat sa garpr heitir, | 
es meh gobum sout 


menn et meira forab?” 


Fjolsvibr kvap: 
28. “Gastropnir heitir, | 
en ek hann gorvan hefk 
or Leirbrimis limum; 
sva hefk studdan, | 
at hann standa mun 


g meban old lifir” 


Svipdag spake: 
“Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
the question I ask, 
For now the truth would I know: 
What call they the house? | 
for no man beheld 


” 


’Mongst the gods so grim a sight. 


Fjolsvith spake: 
“Gastropnir is it, | 
of old I made it 
From the limbs of Leirbrimir; 
I braced it so strongly | 
that fast it shall stand 
So long as the world shall last.” 


Gastropnir: “Guest-Crusher.” Leirbrimir’s (“Clay-Giant’s”) limbs: a poetic circumlocution for 
“clay”; cf. the description of the making of earth from the body of the giant Ymir, Vafthruth- 


nismol, 21. 


Svipdagr kvap: 
29. “Seg mér bat, Fjolsvipr! | 
es ek pik fregna mun 
auk ek vilja vita: 
hvat bat barr heitir, | 
es breipask sek 
of lond oll limar?” 


Svipdag spake: 
“Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
the question I ask, 
For now the truth would I know: 
What call they the tree | 
that casts abroad 


Its limbs o’er every land?” 
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Fjglsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 


30. “Mimameibr hann heitir, | “Mimameith its name, | 
en bat mangi veit, and no man knows 
hvers hann af rotum rinnr; What root beneath it runs; 
vib bat hann fellr, | And few can guess | 
es fstan varir: what shall fell the tree, 
fellir hann eldr né jarn.” For fire nor iron shall fell it.” 


Mimameith (“Mimir’s Tree”): the ash Yggdrasil, that overshadows the whole world. The 
well of Mimir was situated at its base; Cf. Voluspo, 27-29. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
31. “Seg mér bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvat af mobi verpr | What grows from the seed | 
bess ens méra vibar, of the tree so great, 
es hann fellir eldr né jarn?” That fire nor iron shall fell?” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
32. “Ut af hans aldni | “Women, sick | 
skal a eld bera with child, shall seek 
fyr kvellisjikar konur: Its fruit to the flames to bear; 
atar hverfa | Then out shall come | 
bats es innar skal, what within was hid, 
sas hann mep monnum And so is it mighty with men.” 
mjotubr.” 


Gering suggests that two stanzas have been lost between stanzas 31 and 32, but the giant’s 
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answer fits the question quite well enough. The fruit of Yggdrasil, when cooked, is here 
assumed to have the power of assuring safe childbirth. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
33. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvat sa hani heitir, | What cock is he | 
es sitr 1 enum hova vipi, on the highest bough, 
allr vip goll gloir?” That glitters all with gold?” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
34. “Vibofnir heitir, | “Vithofnir his name, | 
en hann stendr veprglasi and now he shines 
a meibs kvistum Mima: Like lightning on Mimameith’s limbs; 
einum ekka | And great is the trouble | 
bryngr hann grdfsaman with which he grieves 
Surt ok Sinmoru.” Both Surt and Sinmora.” 


Vithofnir (“Tree-Snake”): apparently identical with either the cock Gollinkambi (cf. Volus- 
po, 43) or Fjalar (cf. Voluspo, 42), the former of which wakes the gods to battle, and the 
latter the giants. Surt: the giant mentioned in Voluspo, 52, as ruler of the fire-world; here 
used to represent the giants in general, who are constantly in terror of the cock’s eternal 
watchfulness. Sinmora: presumably Surt’s wife, the giantess who possesses the weapon by 
which alone the cock Vithofnir may be slain. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
35. “Seg mér bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
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hvat beir garmar heita, | What call they the hounds, | 
es gorbum fyrir that before the house 


lyndi lymsku rata?” So fierce and angry are?” 


The last two lines have been variously emended. 


Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
36. “Gifr heitir annarr, | “Gif call they one, | 
en Geri annarr, and Geri the other, 
ef bu vill pat vita: If now the truth thou wouldst know; 
verpir’u ofigir, | Great they are, | 
en beir varba, and their might will grow, 
unz of rjufask regin.” Till the gods to death are doomed.” 


Gif and Geri: both names signify “Greedy.” The first part of line 3 is conjectural; the 
manuscripts indicate the word “eleven,” which clearly fails to make sense. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
37. “Seg mér bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvart sé manna nekkvat | May no man hope | 
bats megi inn koma, the house to enter, 
meban sokndjarfir sofa?” While the hungry hounds are 
sleeping?” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
38. “Missvefni mikit | “Together they sleep not, | 
vas beim mjok of lagit, for so was it fixed 
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sibans beim vas varzla vitup: 


annarr of n&tr sefr, | 
en annarr of daga, 


ok komsk pa vétr, ef kvam.” 


Svipdagr kvap: 
39. “Seg mér bat, Fjolsvipr! | 
es ek pik fregna mun 
auk ek vilja vita: 
hvart sé matar nekkvat | 
bats beim menn gefi, 


ok hlaupi inn, mepan eta?” 


Fjolsvibr kvap: 
40. “Véngbrabir tvér | 
liggja 1 Vipofnis lipum, 
ef bu vill pat vita: 
bat eitt’s sva matar, | 
at beim menn of gefi, 


ok hlaupi inn, mean eta.” 


Svipdagr kvap: 
41. “Seg met bat, Fjglsvipr! | 
es ek pik fregna mun 
auk ek vilja vita: 


hvart sé vapna nekkvat, | 


bats knegi Vibofnir fyrir 


When the guard to them was given; 
One sleeps by night, | 
the next by day, 


So no man may enter ever.” 


Svipdag spake: 
“Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
the question I ask, 
For now the truth would I know: 
Is there no meat 
that men may give them, 


And leap within while they eat?” 


Fjolsvith spake: 
“Two wing-joints there be | 
in Vithofnir’s body, 
If now the truth thou wouldst know; 
That alone is the meat | 
that men may give them, 


And leap within while they eat.” 


Svipdag spake: 
“Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
the question I ask, 
For now the truth would I know: 
What weapon can send | 
Vithofnir to seek 
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hniga a4 Heljar sjot?” The house of Hel below?” 


Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
42. “Lévateinn heitir, | “Leevatein is there, | 
es gorbi Loptr ranum that Lopt with runes 
fyr nagrindr nepan; Once made by the doors of death; 
i seigjarns keri | In Leegjarn’s chest | 
liggr hja Sinmoru, by Sinmora lies it, 
ok halda njarplasar niu.” And nine locks fasten it firm.” 


Levetein (“Wounding Wand”): the manuscripts differ as to the form of this name. The 
suggestion that the reference is to the mistletoe with which Baldr was killed seems hardly 
reasonable. Lopt: Loki. Legjarn (“Lover of Ill”): Loki; cf. Voluspo, 35, where the term 
appears as an adjective applied to Loki. This is Falk’s emendation for the manuscripts’ 
“Segjarn,” meaning “Sea Lover.” Sinmora: cf. stanza 34. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
43. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvibr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek pik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvart aptr komr | May a man come thence, | 
sas eptir ferr who thither goes, 
ok vill bann tein taka?” And tries the sword to take?” 
Fjglsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
44, “Aptr mun koma | “Thence may he come | 
sas eptir ferr who thither goes, 
ok vill bann tein taka, And tries the sword to take, 
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ef bat forir, | If with him he carries | 
sem fair eigu, what few can win, 


eiri aurglasis.” To give to the goddess of gold.” 


Goddess of gold: poetic circumlocution for “woman,” here meaning Sinmora. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
45. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvibr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvart sé méta nekkvat, | What treasure is there | 
bats menn hafi, that men may take 
ok verbr bvi en folva gygr To rejoice the giantess pale?” 
fegin?” 
Fjglsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
46. “Ljdsan lea | “The sickle bright | 
skaltu i lupri bera in thy wallet bear, 
panns liggr i Vibofnis volum, Mid Vithofnir’s feathers found; 
Sinmoru at selja, | To Sinmora give it, | 
abr hon som telisk and then shall she grant 
vapn til vigs at lea.” That the weapon by thee be won.” 


Sickle: i.e., tail feather. With this the circle of impossibilities is completed. To get past the 
dogs, they must be fed with the wing-joints of the cock Vithofnir; the cock can be killed 
only with the sword in Sinmora’s possession, and Sinmora will give up the sword only in 
return for the tail feather of the cock. 
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Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 


47. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvibr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvat sa salr heitir, | What call they the hall, | 
es slunginn es encompassed here 
visum vafrloga?” With flickering magic flames?” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
48. “Lyr hann heitir, | “Lyr is it called, | 
en hann lengi mun and long it shall 
a brodds oddi bifask; On the tip of a spear-point tremble; 
aubranns bess | Of the noble house | 
munu of aldr hafa mankind has heard, 
frétt eina firar.” But more has it never known.” 


Lyr (“Heat-Holding”): just what the spear-point reference means is not altogether clear. 
Presumably it refers to the way in which the glowing brightness of the lofty hall makes it 
seem to quiver and turn in the air, but the tradition, never baffled by physical laws, may 
have actually balanced the whole building on a single point to add to the difficulties of 
entrance. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
49. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvibr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek pik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hverr bat geri, | What one of the gods | 
es fyr garb sak has made so great 
innan asmaga?” The hall I behold within?” 
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Fjolsvibr kvap: 
50. “Uni ok Iri, | 


Fjolsvith spake: 
“Uni and Iri, | 
Jari ok Bari, Bari and Jari, 
Varr ok Vegdrasill, 


Dori ok Ori, | 


Var and Vegdrasil, 

Dori and Ori, | 
Dellingr, at vas bar 

lipskjalfr at Loki.” 


Delling, and there 
Was Loki, the fear of the folk.” 


Loki, the one god named, was the builder of the hall, with the aid of the nine dwarfs. Jari, 
Dori, and Ori appear in the Voluspo catalogue of the dwarfs (stanzas 13 and 15); Delling 
appears in Hovamol, 161, and Vafthruthnismol, 25, in the latter case, however, the name 
quite possibly referring to someone else. The other dwarfs’ names do not appear elsewhere. 
The manuscripts differ as to the forms of many of these names. 


Svipdagr kvap: 
51. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | 


Svipdag spake: 


“Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 


es ek pik fregna mun 
auk ek vilja vita: 
hvat bat bjarg heitir, | 

es ek sé bribi a 


bjobméra bruma?” 


Fjolsvibr kvap: 


52. “Lyfjaberg heitir, | 


en bat hefr lengi verit 
sjakum ok sorum gaman: 
heil verpr hver, | 

bot hafi } ars sott, 
ef bat klifr, kona.” 


the question I ask, 
For now the truth would I know: 
What call they the mountain | 
on which the maid 


Is lying so lovely to see?” 


Fjolsvith spake: 
“Lyfjaberg is it, | 
and long shall it be 
A joy to the sick and the sore; 
For well shall grow | 
each woman who climbs it, 


Though sick full long she has lain.” 
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Lyfjaberg (“Hill of Healing”): the manuscripts vary as to this name; I have followed Bugge’s 
suggestion. This stanza implies that Mengloth is a goddess of healing, and hence, perhaps, 
an hypostasis of Frigg, as already intimated by her name (cf. stanza 3, note). In stanza 54 
Eir appears as one of Mengloth’s handmaidens, and Eir, according to Snorri (Gylfaginning, 
35) is herself the Norse Hygeia. Compare this stanza with stanza 32. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
53. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek pik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
hvat bér meyjar heita, | What maidens are they | 
es fyr Menglabar knéum that at Mengloth’s knees 
sitja sattar saman?” Are sitting so gladly together?” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
54. “Hlif heitir ein, | “Hlif is one named, | 
onnur Hlifprasa, Hlifthrasa another, 
bribja bjobvara, Thjothvara call they the third; 
Bjort ok Bleik, | Bjort and Bleik, | 
Blib ok Fri, Blith and Frith, 
Eir ok Aurboba.” Eir and Aurbotha.” 


The manuscripts and editions show many variations in these names. They may be ap- 
proximately rendered thus: Helper, Help-Breather, Folk-Guardian, Shining, White, Blithe, 
Peaceful, Kindly (?), and Gold-Giver. 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
55. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | “Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
es ek bik fregna mun the question I ask, 
auk ek vilja vita: For now the truth would I know: 
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hvart bér bjarga | 
beims blota ber, 


ef gorvask barfar bess?” 


Aid bring they to all | 
who offerings give, 
If need be found therefor?” 


One of the manuscripts omits stanzas 55 and 56. 


Fjolsvibr kvap: 
56. “Bjarga svinnar, | 
hvars menn blota br 
a stallhelgum stab: 
ey sva hott forab | 
komr at holba sunum, 


hverjan Or naupum nema.” 


Fjolsvith spake: 
“Soon aid they all | 
who offerings give 
On the holy altars high; 
And if danger they see | 
for the sons of men, 


Then each from ill do they guard.” 


The first line is based on a conjectural emendation. 


Svipdagr kvap: 
57. “Seg mer bat, Fjolsvipr! | 
es ek pik fregna mun 
auk ek vilja vita: 
hvart sé manna nekkvat, | 
bats knegi a Menglabar 


svOsum armi sofa?” 


Fjolsvibr kvap: 
58. “Vé&tr’s bat manna, | 
es knegi a Menglabar 


svOsum armi sofa, 


Svipdag spake: 
“Now answer me, Fjolsvith, | 
the question I ask, 
For now the truth would I know: 
Lives there the man | 
who in Mengloth’s arms 


So fair may seek to sleep?” 


Fjolsvith spake: 
“No man there is | 
who in Mengloth’s arms 


So fair may seek to sleep, 
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nema Svipdagr einn, | Save Svipdag alone, | 


honum vas en solbjarta for the sun-bright maid 
bripr at kvon of kvebin.” Is destined his bride to be.” 
Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
59. “Hritt 4 hurpir, | “Fling back the gates! | 
lattu hlip ram! make the gateway wide! 
her matt Svipdag sea; Here mayst thou Svipdag see! 
bo vita far, | Hence get thee to find | 
ef vilja muni if gladness soon 
Menglob mitt gaman.” Mengloth to me will give.” 
Fjolsvibr kvap: Fjolsvith spake: 
60. “Heyrbu, Menglop! | “Hearken, Mengloth, | 
hér es mabr kominn, a man is come; 
gakk a gest seal! Go thou the guest to see! 
hundar fagna, | The hounds are fawning, | 
his hefr upp lokizk: the house bursts open, — 
hykk at Svipdagr sei” Svipdag, methinks, is there.” 
Menglop kvap: Mengloth spake: 
61. “Horskir hrafnar | “On the gallows high | 
skulu ber a hom galga shall hungry ravens 
slita sjonir Or, Soon thine eyes pluck out, 
ef bat lyer, | If thou liest in saying | 
at hér sé langt kominn that here at last 
mogr til minna sala. The hero is come to my hall. 
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62. Hvaban bi fort, | Whence camest thou hither? | 


hvaban pi for gorpir, how camest thou here? 
hvé bik hétu hiu? What name do thy kinsmen call thee? 
at &tt ok nafni | Thy race and thy name | 

skalk jartegn vita, as a sign must I know, 


ef ek vas ber at kvOn of kvepin.”” That thy bride I am destined to be.” 


Svipdagr kvap: Svipdag spake: 
63. “Svipdagr heitik, | “Svipdag am I, | 
Solbjartr het fapir, and Solbjart’s son; 
bapan vrokumk vindkalda vegu; Thence came I by wind-cold ways; 
Urbar orpi | With the words of Urth | 
vibr engi mabr, shall no man war, 
pot sé vib lost lagit.” Though unearned her gifts be given.” 


Solbjart (“Sun-Bright”): not elsewhere mentioned. The words of Urth: i.e., the decrees of 
fate; cf. stanza 7. 


Menglop kvap: Mengloth spake: 
64. “Vel bi ni kominn! | “Welcome thou art, | 
hefk minn vilja bebit, for long have I waited; 
fylgja skal kvebju koss; The welcoming kiss shalt thou win! 
forkunnar syn | For two who love | 
mun flestan glaba, is the longed-for meeting 
es hefr vib annan 6st. The greatest gladness of all. 
65. Lengi satk | Long have I sat | 
Lyfjabergi a, on Lyfjaberg here, 
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beibk bin dagr ok daga: 
nui bat varp | 


es ek vétta lengi, 


at kvamt, mogr! til minna sala. 


Lyfjaberg: cf. stanza 52 and note. 


66. brar hafpar | 
es ek hef til bins gamans, 
en bi til mins munar; 
ni’s bat satt, | 
es vit slita skulum 


zvi ok aldri saman.’ 


Awaiting thee day by day; 
And now I have | 
what I ever hoped, 


For here thou art come to my hall. 


Alike we yearned; | 

I longed for thee, 
And thou for my love hast longed; 
But now henceforth | 

together we know 


Our lives to the end we shall live.” 
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Volume Il. 


Lays of the Heroes 


Volundarkvitha 
The Lay of Vélund 


Introductory Note 


Between the Thrymskvitha and the Alvissmol in the Codex Regius stands the Volundarkvitha. 
It was also included in the Arnamagnean Codex, but unluckily it begins at the very end 
of the fragment which has been preserved, and thus only a few lines of the opening prose 
remain. This is doubly regrettable because the text in Regius is unquestionably in very 
bad shape, and the other manuscript would doubtless have been of great assistance in the 
reconstruction of the poem. 

There has been a vast amount written regarding the Weland tradition as a whole, dis- 
cussing particularly the relations between the Volundarkvitha and the Weland passage in 
Deor’s Lament. There can be little question that the story came to the North from Saxon 
regions, along with many of the other early hero tales. In stanza 16 the Rhine is specifically 
mentioned as the home of treasure; and the presence of the story in Anglo-Saxon poetry 
probably as early as the first part of the eighth century proves beyond a doubt that the 
legend cannot have been a native product of Scandinavia. In one form or another, howev- 
er, the legend of the smith persisted for centuries throughout all the Teutonic lands, and 
the name of Wayland Smith is familiar to all readers of Walter Scott, and even of Rudyard 
Kipling’s tales of England. 

In what form this story reached the North is uncertain. Sundry striking parallels be- 
tween the diction of the Volundarkvitha and that of the Weland passage in Deor’s Lament 
make it distinctly probable that a Saxon song on this subject had found its way to Scandi- 
navia or Iceland. But the prose introduction to the poem mentions the “old sagas” in which 
Volund was celebrated, and in the Thithrekssaga we have definite evidence of the existence 
of such prose narrative in the form of the Velentssaga (Velent, Volund, Weland, and Way- 
land all being, of course, identical), which gives a long story for which the Volundarkvitha 
can have supplied relatively little, if any, of the material. It is probable, then, that Weland 
stories were current in both prose and verse in Scandinavia as early as the latter part of the 
ninth century. 

Once let a figure become popular in oral tradition, and the number and variety of the 
incidents connected with his name will increase very rapidly. Doubtless there were scores 
of Weland stories current in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, many of them with 
very little if any traditional authority. The main one, however, the story of the laming 
of the smith by King Nithuth (or by some other enemy) and of Weland’s terrible revenge, 
forms the basis of the Volundarkvitha. To this, by way of introduction, has been added the 
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Volundarkvitha (The Lay of Volund) 


story of Volund and the wan-maiden, who, to make things even more complex, is likewise 
aid to be a Valkyrie. Some critics maintain that these two sections were originally two 
distinct poems, merely strung together by the compiler with the help of narrative prose 
links; but the poem as a whole has a kind of dramatic unity which suggests rather that an 
early poet— for linguistically the poem belongs among the oldest of the Eddic collection— 
used two distinct legends, whether in prose or verse, as the basis for the composition of a 
new and homogeneous poem. 

The swan-maiden story appears, of course, in many places quite distinct from the We- 
land tradition, and, in another form, became one of the most popular of German folk tales. 
Like the story of Weland, however, it is of German rather than Scandinavian origin, and 
the identification of the swan-maidens as Valkyries, which may have taken place before 
the legend reached the North, may, on the other hand, have been simply an attempt to 
connect southern tradition with figures well known in northern mythology. 

The Volundarkvitha is full of prose narrative links, including an introduction. The nature 
of such prose links has already been discussed in the introductory note to the Grimnismol; 
the Volundarkvitha is a striking illustration of the way in which the function of the earlier 
Eddic verse was limited chiefly to dialogue or description, the narrative outline being pro- 
vided, if at all, in prose. This prose was put in by each reciter according to his fancy and 
knowledge, and his estimate of his hearers’ need for such explanations; some of it, as in 
this instance, eventually found its way into the written record. 

The manuscript of the Volundarkvitha is in such bad shape, and the conjectural emen- 
dations have been so numerous, that in the notes I have attempted to record only the most 
important of them. 


Nibupr het konungr I Svipjob. There was a king in Sweden named 
Nithuth. 

Hann atti tva sonu ok eina dottur; He had two sons and one daughter; her 

hon hét Bobvildr. name was Bothvild. 


Broepr varu prir, synir Finnakonungs: There were three brothers, sons of a 
het einn Slagfipr, annarr Egill, bripi king of the Finns: one was called Slag- 


Voelundr. fith, another Egil, the third Volund. 

beir skripu ok veiddu dyr. They went on snowshoes and hunted 
wild beasts. 

beir komu i Ulfdali ok gorpu sér bar They came into Ulfdalir and there they 

hus; bar er vatn er heitir Ulfsjar. built themselves a house; there was a 


lake there which is called Ulfsjar. 
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Snemma of morgin fundu beir 4 
vatnsstrondu konur prjar, ok spunnu 
lin. 

bar varu hja beim alptarhamir beira: 
bat varu valkyrjur. 

bar varu tveer doetr Hlopves konungs, 
Hlabgupr svanhvit ok Hervor alvitr, 
en pbribja var Qlrin Kjars dottir af 
Vallandi. 


beir hofpu ber heim til skala mep 
ser, 

Fekk Egill Qlrinar, en Slagfipr Svan- 
hvitrar, en Voelundr Alvitrar. 

bau bjuggu sjau vetr; ba flugu beer at 
vitja viga ok komu eigi aptr. 


ba skreip Egill at leita Qlrinar, en 
Slagfibr leitabi Svanhvitrar, en Voe- 
lundr sat i Ulfdolum. 


Hann var hagastr mabr, sva at menn 
viti 1 fornum sogum. 


Nibupr konungr lét hann hondum 
taka, sva sem hér er um kvepit. 


Early one morning they found on the 
shore of the lake three women, who 
were spinning flax. 


Near them were their swan garments, 
for they were Valkyries. 


Two of them were daughters of King 
Hlothver, Hlathguth the Swan-White 
and Hervor the All-Wise, and the third 
was Olrun, daughter of Kjar from Val- 
land. 

These did they bring home to their hall 
with them. 

Egil took Olrun, and Slagfith Swan- 
White, and Volund All-Wise. 


There they dwelt seven winters; but 
then they flew away to find battles, and 
came back no more. 

Then Egil set forth on his snowshoes 
to follow Olrun, and Slagfith followed 
Swan-White, but Volund stayed in UIf- 
dalir. 

He was a most skillful man, as men 
know from old tales. 


King Nithuth had him taken by force, as 
the poem here tells. 


Nithuth (“Bitter Hater”): here identified as a king of Sweden, is in the poem (stanzas 9, 15 
and 32) called lord of the Njars, which may refer to the people of the Swedish district of 
Nerike. In any case, the scene of the story has moved from Saxon lands into the Northeast. 
The first and last sentences of the introduction refer to the second part of the poem; the 
rest of it concerns the swan-maidens episode. Bothvild (“Warlike Maid”): V6lund’s victim 
in the latter part of the poem. King of the Finns: this notion, clearly later than the poem, 
which calls Volund an elf, may perhaps be ascribed to the annotator who composed the 
prose introduction. The Finns, meaning the dwellers in Lapland, were generally credited 
with magic powers. Egil appears in the Thithrekssaga as Volund’s brother, but Slagfith is 
not elsewhere mentioned. Ulfdalir (“Wolf-Dale”), Ulfsjar (““Wolf-Sea”), Valland (“Slaughter- 
Land”): mythical places without historical identification. Valkyries: cf. Voluspo, 31 and 
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note; there is nothing in the poem to identify the three swan maidens as Valkyries except 
one obscure word in line 2 of stanza 1 and again in line 5 of stanza 5, which may mean, 
as Gering translates it, “helmed,” or else “fair and wise.” I suspect that the annotator, anx- 
ious to give the Saxon legend as much northern local color as possible, was mistaken in 
his mythology, and that the poet never conceived of his swan-maidens as Valkyries at all. 
However, this identification of swan-maidens with Valkyries was not uncommon; cf. Hel- 
reith Brynhildar, 7. The three maidens’ names, Hlathguth, Hervor, and Olrun, do not appear 
in the lists of Valkyries. King Hlothver: this name suggests the southern origin of the story, 
as it is the northern form of Ludwig; the name appears again in Guthrunarkvitha II, 26, and 
that of Kjar is found in Atlakvitha, 7, both of these poems being based on German stories. 
It is worth noting that the composer of this introductory note seems to have had little or 
no information beyond what was actually contained in the poem as it has come down to 
us; he refers to the “old stories” about Volund, but either he was unfamiliar with them in 
detail or else he thought it needless to make use of them. His note simply puts in clear 
and connected form what the verse tells somewhat obscurely; his only additions are mak- 
ing Nithuth a king of Sweden and Volund’s father a king of the Finns, supplying the name 
Ulfsjar for the lake, identifying the swan-maidens as Valkyries, and giving Kjar a home in 
Valland. 


1. Meyjar flugu sunnan | Maids from the south | 

myrkvib I gagnum, through Myrkwood flew, 

alvitr ungar, | Fair and young, | 
orlog drygja; their fate to follow; 

bér a s&varstrond | On the shore of the sea | 
settusk at hvilask, to rest them they sat, 

drdsir subr@nar | The maids of the south, | 
dyrt lin spunnu. and flax they spun. 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza; two lines may have been lost 
before or after lines 1-2, and two more, or even six, with the additional stanza describing 
the theft of the swan-garments, after line 4. Myrkwood: a stock name for a magic, dark 
forest; cf. Lokasenna, 42. 


2 aks | 
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Hlapgupr ok Hervor, | 
Hlopvé bornar, 
kunn vas Qlrin | 


Kiars dottir. 


Hlathguth and Hervor, | 
Hlothver’s children, 
And Olrun the Wise | 


Kjar’s daughter was. 


In the manuscript these two lines stand after stanza 16; editors have tried to fit them into 
various places, but the prose indicates that they belong here, with a gap assumed. 


3. 


ein nam peira | 
Egil at verja, 
fogr mér fira, | 


fabmi ljosum. 


One in her arms | 
took Egil then 
To her bosom white, | 


the woman fair. 


In the manuscript these two lines follow stanza 1, with no gap indicated, and the first line 
marked as the beginning of a stanza. Many editors have combined them with stanza 4. 


4.  Qnnur vas svanhvit, | Swan-White second, — | 


svanfjaprar dro swan-feathers she wore, 


en en bribja, | And her arms the third | 
beira systir, of the sisters threw 
vari hvitan | Next round Voélund’s | 


hals Volundar. neck so white. 


No lacuna indicated in the manuscript; one editor fills the stanza out with a second line 
running: 


Then to her breast | Slagfith embraced. 


(es Slagfinni | hendr um slongpi.) 
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5. — Sotu siban | There did they sit 

sjau vetr at bat, for seven winters, 
en enn atta In the eighth at last | 

allan bropu, came their longing again, 
[en enn niunda [And in the ninth | 

naubr of skilpi;] did need divide them.] 
meyjar f¥stusk | The maidens yearned | 

a myrkvan vib, for the murky wood, 
alvitr ungar, | The fair young maids, 

orlog drygja. their fate to follow. 


Line 3 looks like an interpolation, but line 5, identical with line 2 of stanza 1, may be the 
superfluous one. 


6. Kvam bar af veibi Vélund home 

vebreyer skyti, from his hunting came, 
Veelundr libandi | From a weary way, | 

of langan veg, the weather-wise bowman, 
Slagfibr ok Egill, Slagfith and Egil 

sali fundu auba, the hall found empty, 
gengu it ok inn | Out and in went they, | 

ok umb sousk. everywhere seeking. 


The phrase “Volund home from a weary way” is an emendation of Bugge’s, accepted by 
many editors. Some of those who do not include it reject line 4, and combine the remainder 
of the stanza with all or part of stanza 7. 


7. Austr skreib Egill | East fared Egil | 


at Olrinu, after Olrun, 
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en subr Slagfibr And Slagfith south | 

at Svanhvitu, to seek for Swan-White; 
en einn V@lundr | Vélund alone | 

sat 1 Ulfdolum. in Ulfdalir lay, 


| eal 


The manuscript marks the second, and not the first, line as the beginning of a stanza. Some 
editors combine lines 2-3 with all or part of stanza 8. No gap is indicated in the manuscript, 
but many editors have assumed one, some of them accepting Bugge’s suggested 


Till back the maiden | bright should come. 


(unz Alvitr unga | aptr kami.) 


8. Hann sl6 gull rautt | Red gold he fashioned 
vip gim fastan, with fairest gems, 
lukpi hann alla | And rings he strung | 
lind bauga vel; on ropes of bast; 
sva beib lengi | So for his wife | 
ljOssar sinnar he waited long, 
kvanar, ef honum If the fair one home | 
of koma georpi. might come to him. 


No line in this stanza is indicated in the manuscript as beginning a new stanza; editors have 
tried all sorts of experiments in regrouping the lines into stanzas with those of stanzas 7 
and 9. In line 3 the word long is sheer guesswork, as the line in the manuscript contains a 
metrical error. 


9. bat spyrr Nibobr, This Nithuth learned, | 
Niara drottinn, the lord of the Njars, 
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at einn V@lundr | That Volund alone | 

sat 1 Ulfdglum: in Ulfdalir lay; 
nottum foru seggir, | By night went his men, | 

negldar voru brynjur, their mail-coats were studded, 
skildir bliku beira | Their shields in the waning | 

vip enn skarpa mana. moonlight shone. 


Some editors combine the first two lines with parts of stanza 8, and the last two with the 
first half of stanza 10. Njars: there has been much, and inconclusive, discussion as to what 
this name means; probably it applies to a semi-mythical people somewhere vaguely in “the 
East.” 


10. Stigu or soplum | From their saddles the gable 

at salar gafli, wall they sought, 

gengu inn baban | And in they went | 
endlangan sal; at the end of the hall; 

sou peir a basti | Rings they saw there | 
bauga dregna, on ropes of bast, 

sjau hundrub allra | Seven hundred | 
es Sa seger atti. the hero had. 


Some editors combine lines 3-4 with the fragmentary stanza 11. 


11. Ok beir af toku | Off they took them, | 
ok beir a létu but all they left 
fyr einn itan, | Save one alone | 
es beir af létu; which they bore away. 


7 
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No gap indicated in the manuscript; some editors combine these lines with lines 3-4 of 
stanza 10, while others combine them with the first two lines of stanza 12. The one ring 
which Nithuth’s men steal is given to Bothvild, and proves the cause of her undoing. 


12. Kvam bar af veibi | Vélund home | 
vebreyer skyti, from his hunting came, 
Volundr libandi | From a weary way, | 
of langan veg; the weather-wise bowman; 
gekk briinnar | A brown bear’s flesh | 
beru hold steikja, would he roast with fire; 
ar brann hrisi | Soon the wood so dry 
allburru furr, was burning well, 
[vibr enn vindburri | [The wind-dried wood | 
fyr Valundi.] that Vélund’s was.] 


The manuscript indicates line 3, and not line 1, as the beginning of a stanza, which has 
given rise to a large amount of conjectural rearrangement. Line 2 of the original is identical 
with the phrase added by Bugge in stanza 6. Line 5 may be spurious, or lines 4-5 may have 
been expanded out of a single line running 


The wind-dried wood for | V6lund burned well. 


13. Sat a berfjalli, | On the bearskin he rested, | 
bauga talbi and counted the rings, 
alfa ljopi, | The master of elves, | 
eins saknabi; but one he missed; 
hugpi at hefpi | That Hlothver’s daughter | 
Hlopvés dottir, had it he thought, 
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alvitr unga, | And the all-wise maid | 


veri aptr komin. had come once more. 


Elves: the poem here identifies Volund as belonging to the race of the elves. Hlothver’s 
daughter: Hervor; many editors treat the adjective “all-wise” here as a proper name. 


14. Sat sva lengi, | So long he sat | 
at sofnapi, that he fell asleep, 
ok vaknabi | His waking empty | 
viljalauss: of gladness was; 
vissi ser 4 hondum | Heavy chains | 
hofgar naubir, he saw on his hands, 
en a fotum | And fetters bound | 
fjotur of spentan. his feet together. 
Voelundr kvab: Volund spake: 
15. “Hverir’u jofrar | “What men are they | 
beirs a logbu who thus have laid 
bestisima Ropes of bast | 
ok mik bundu?” to bind me now?” 
[Kallabi Nibopbr, | Then Nithuth called, | 
Niara drottinn:] the lord of the Njars: 
“Hvar gazt, Valundr, | “How gottest thou, Vélund, | 
visi alfa! greatest of elves, 
Ora aura | These treasures of ours | 
i Ulfdolum?” in Ulfdalir?” 


In this poem the manuscript indicates the speakers. Some editors make lines 1-2 into a 
separate stanza, linking lines 3-5 (or 4-5) with stanza 16. Line 3 is very possibly spurious, 
a mere expansion of “Nithuth spake.” Nithuth, of course, has come with his men to capture 
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Volund, and now charges him with having stolen his treasure. 


Voelundr kvab: Volund spake: 
16. “Goll vas bar eigi | “The gold was not | 

a Grana leibu, on Grani’s way, 

fjarri hykk vart land | Far, methinks, is our realm | 
fjollum Rinar; from the hills of the Rhine; 

mank at meiri | I mind me that treasures | 
méti Ottum, more we had 

es heil hiu | When happy together | 
heima vorum.” at home we were.” 


The manuscript definitely assigns this stanza to Volund, but many editors give the first 
two lines to Nithuth. In the manuscript stanza 16 is followed by the two lines of stanza 2, 
and many editions make of lines 3-4 of stanza 16 and stanza 2 a single speech by Volund. 
Grani’s way: Grani was Sigurth’s horse, on which he rode to slay Fafnir and win Andvari’s 
hoard; this and the reference to the Rhine as the home of wealth betray the southern source 
of the story. If lines 1-2 belong to Volund, they mean that Nithuth got his wealth in the 
Rhine country, and that V6lund’s hoard has nothing to do with it; if the speaker is Nithuth, 
they mean that Volund presumably has not killed a dragon, and that he is far from the 
wealth of the Rhine, so that he must have stolen his treasure from Nithuth himself. 


17. Utistendr kunnig | Without stood the wife 

kvon Nibabar, of Nithuth wise, 

hon inn of gekk | And in she came | 
endlangan sal, from the end of the hall; 

stop a golfi, | On the floor she stood, | 
stilti roddu: and softly spoke: 

“Esa sa nui hyrr | “Not kind does he look | 

es or holti ferr.” who comes from the wood.” 


Line 1 is lacking in the manuscript, lines 2-4 following immediately after the two lines 
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here given as stanza 2. Line 1, borrowed from line 1 of stanza 32, is placed here by many 
editors, following Bugge’s suggestion. Certainly it is Nithuth’s wife who utters line 4. Who 
comes from the wood: Volund, noted as a hunter. Gering assumes that with the entrance of 
Nithuth’s wife the scene has changed from Volund’s house to Nithuth’s, but I cannot see 


that this is necessary. 


Nibupr konungr gaf dottur sinni 
Bopvildi gullhring bann er hann tok 
af bastinu at Voelundar, en hann 
sjalfr bar sverbit er Voelundr atti. 


En drottning kvab: 


King Nithuth gave to his daughter Both- 
vild the gold ring that he had taken 
from the bast rope in V6lund’s house, 
and he himself wore the sword that 
Volund had had. 


The queen spake: 


The annotator inserted this note rather clumsily in the midst of the speech of Nithuth’s wife. 


18. “Amun eru augu | 
ormi frana, 
tenn honum teygjask, | 
es tét es sverb 
ok Bobvildar | 
baug of bekkir; 
snibib ér hann | 
sinva magni 
ok setip siban | 


i Sevarstob.” 


“The glow of his eyes | 
is like gleaming snakes, 
His teeth he gnashes | 
if now is shown 
The sword, or Bothvild’s | 
ring he sees; 
Let them straightway cut | 
his sinews of strength, 
And set him then | 


in Sevarstath.” 


In the manuscript lines 2-3 stand before line 1; many editors have made the transposition 
here indicated. Some editors reject line 3 as spurious. Se@varstath: “Sea-Stead.” 
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Sva var gort, at skornar varu sinari _—_ So was it done: the sinews in his knee- 

knésfotum, ok settr i holm einn er _ joints were cut, and he was set in an is- 

bar var fyr landi, er hét Sevarstabr. land which was near the mainland, and 
was called Sevarstath. 

bar smibabi hann konungi allskyns _— There he smithied for the king all kinds 


gorsimar. of precious things. 
Engi mapr borpiatfaratilhansnema No man dared to go to him, save only 
konungr einn. the king himself. 
Voelundr kvab: Vélund spake: 
19. “Skinn Nibabi | “At Nithuth’s girdle | 
narr a linda gleams the sword 
sas ek hvesta | That I sharpened keen | 
sem hagast kunnak with cunningest craft, 
[ok ek herpak | [And hardened the steel | 
sem hagst pottumk;] with highest skill;] 
sa’s mér frann mé&kir | The bright blade far | 
& fjarri borinn, forever is borne, 
[sekka bann V@lundi | [Nor back shall I see it | 
til smibju borinn,] borne to my smithy;] 
nu berr Bobvildr | Now Bothvild gets | 
[brabar minnar the golden ring 
— bibka bess bot—] | [That was once my bride’s,— | 
bauga rauba.” ne’er well shall it be.]” 


This stanza is obviously in bad shape. Vigfusson makes two stanzas of it by adding a first 
line: 


Then did Vélund speak, | sagest of elves. 


(ba kvab pat Valundr, | visi alfa.) 
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Editors have rejected various lines, and some have regrouped the last lines with the first 
two of stanza 20. The elimination of the passages in parenthesis produces a four-line stanza 
which is metrically correct, but it has little more than guesswork to support it. 


20. Sat, né svaf, ofvalt | He sat, nor slept, | 
ok slo hamri, and smote with his hammer, 
vel gorbi heldr | Fast for Nithuth | 
hvatt Nibabi; wonders he fashioned; 
drifu ungir tveir | Two boys did go | 
a dyrr sea in his door to gaze, 
synir Nibabar | Nithuth’s sons, | 
i Sevarstob. into Sevarstath. 


The editions vary radically in combining the lines of this stanza with those of stanzas 19 
and 21, particularly as the manuscript indicates the third line as the beginning of a stanza. 
The meaning, however, remains unchanged. 


21. Kvomu til kistu, | They came to the chest, | 
krofpu lukla, and they craved the keys, 
opin vas illip | The evil was open | 
es 1 su; when in they looked; 
vas bar menja fjolbp, | To the boys it seemed | 
es mogum syndisk that gems they saw, 
goll rautt vesa | Gold in plenty 
ok gorsimar. and precious stones. 


Several editions make one stanza out of lines 1-4 of stanza 20 and lines 1-2 of stanza 21, 
and another out of the next four lines. The evil was open: i.e., the gold in the chest was 
destined to be their undoing. 
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Voelundr kvab: Volund spake: 
22. “Komib einir tveir, | “Come ye alone, | 
komib annars dags! the next day come, 
létk goll pat ykkr | Gold to you both | 
of gefit verba; shall then be given; 
segiba meyjum | Tell not the maids 
né salbjopum, or the men of the hall, 
manni gngum, | To no one say | 
at mik fyndip.” that me you have sought.” 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, and several editors have 
adopted this grouping. In the Thithrekssaga Volund sends the boys away with instructions 
not to come back until just after a fall of snow, and then to approach his dwelling walking 
backward. The boys do this, and when, after he has killed them, V6lund is questioned 
regarding them, he points to the tracks in the snow as evidence that they had left his house. 


23s. ace| vee 
snimma kallabi | Early did brother 
seger d@ annan, to brother call: 
brdbir 4 brdbur: | “Swift let us go | 
“songum baug sea!” the rings to see.” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript. Some editors assume it, as here; some group the lines 
with lines 3-4 of stanza 22, and some with lines 1-2 of stanza 24. 


24. Kvodmu til kistu, | They came to the chest, | 
krofpu lukla, and they craved the keys, 
opin vas illap The evil was open | 
es i litu; when in they looked; 
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sneib af haufub 
hina beira 

ok und fen fjgturs | 
fatr of lagpi. 


He smote off their heads, | 
and their feet he hid 
Under the sooty | 
straps of the bellows. 


Some editions begin a new stanza with line 3. 


25. Enskalar bér, | 
es und skorum voru, 
sveip atan silfri, | 
seldi Nibabi, 
en Or augum | 
jarknasteina, 
sendi kunnigri | 


kvon Nibabar. 


Their skulls, once hid | 

by their hair, he took, 
Set them in silver | 

and sent them to Nithuth; 
Gems full fair 

from their eyes he fashioned, 
To Nithuth’s wife | 


so wise he gave them. 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, and many editors have adopted 


this grouping. 


26. Enortonnum | 
tveggja beira 
slo brjostkringlur, 
sendi Bobvildi; 


And from the teeth | 

of the twain he wrought 
A brooch for the breast, | 

to Bothvild he sent it; 


These two lines have been grouped in various ways, either with lines 3-4 of stanza 25 
or with the fragmentary stanza 27. No gap is indicated in the manuscript, but the loss 
of something is so obvious that practically all editors have noted it, although they have 
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differed as to the number of lines lost. 


27. banam Bobvildr | Bothvild then | 
baugi at hrosa of her ring did boast, 
7 
.| Law| 
es brotit hafpi: “The ring I have broken, 
“borigak segja | I dare not say it 
nema bér einum.” save to thee.” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript; the line and a half might be filled out (partly with the 
aid of late paper manuscripts) thus: 


But soon it broke, | and swiftly to V6lund 


She bore it and said— 
Voelundr kvap: Volund spake: 
28. “Ek bati sv | “T shall weld the break | 
brest 4 golli, in the gold so well 
at fepr binum | That fairer than ever | 
fegri bykkir, thy father shall find it, 
ok mapr pinni | And better much | 
miklu betri, thy mother shall think it, 
ok sjalfri bér | And thou no worse | 
at sama hofi.” than ever it was.” 
29. Bar hana bjari, | Beer he brought, | 
pvit hann betr kunni, he was better in cunning, 
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svat I sessi hon | Until in her seat | 
of sofnapi: full soon she slept. 
Voelundr kvap: Volund spake: 
“Nu hefk of hefnt | “Now vengeance I have | 
harma minna for all my hurts, 
allra nema eins | Save one alone, | 
ivipgjarnri.” on the evil woman.” 


The manuscript does not name Volund as the speaker before line 3; Vigfusson again inserts 
his convenient line, 


Then Vélund spake, | sagest of elves. 
(ba kvap pat Valundr, visi alfa.) 


A few editions combine lines 3-4 with the two lines of stanza 30. 


30. ...| sae 
“Vel ek,” kvab Valundr, | Quoth Vélund: “Would | 
“verbak a fitjum that well were the sinews 
beims mik Nipabar | Maimed in my feet | 
nomu rekkar.” by Nithuth’s men.” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript; some editors combine the two lines with lines 3-4 of 
stanza 29, and many with the three lines of stanza 31. 


31. Hl&jandi Valundr, | Laughing Vélund | 
hofsk at lopti, rose aloft, 
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gratandi Bobvildr | Weeping Bothvild | 

gekk or eyju; went from the isle, 
tregbi for fribils | For her lover’s flight | 

ok fopur vreipi. and her father’s wrath. 


Something has probably been lost before this stanza, explaining how Volund made himself 
wings, as otherwise, owing to his lameness, he could not leave the island. The Thithrekssaga 
tells the story of how Voélund’s brother, Egil, shot birds and gave him the feathers, out 
of which he made a feather-garment. This break in the narrative illustrates the lack of 
knowledge apparently possessed by the compiler who was responsible for the prose notes; 
had he known the story told in the Thithrekssaga, it is hardly conceivable that he would 
have failed to indicate the necessary connecting link at this point. Some editors reject line 3 
as spurious. The manuscript does not indicate any lacuna. 


32. Uti stendr kunnig | Without stood the wife 
kvon Nibabar, of Nithuth wise, 
hon inn of gekk | And in she came | 
endlangan sal; from the end of the hall; 
en hann 4 salgarp | But he by the wall 
settisk at hvilask: in weariness sat: 
“Vakir bi, Nibobr, | “Wakest thou, Nithuth, | 
Niara drottinn?” lord of the Njars?” 


The manuscript indicates line 4 as the beginning of a stanza, and many editors have fol- 
lowed this arrangement. 


Nibupr kvap: Nithuth spake: 
33. “Vaki ek ofvalt | “Always I wake, | 
viljalauss, and ever joyless, 
sofna ek minst | Little I sleep | 
siz sunu dauba; since my sons were slain; 
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kolumk i haufub, | Cold is my head, | 
kold erumk rob bin, cold was thy counsel, 
vilnumk bess ni, | One thing, with Volund | 
at vib Valund damak. to speak, I wish. 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. It indicates line 3 as the beginning of a new 
stanza. Vigfusson adds before line 1, 


Then spake Nithuth, | lord of the Njars. 


(ba kvab bat Nipopr, | Niara dréttinn.) 


S46 a xa| tee 


Seg mer bat, Valundr, | Answer me, Volund, | 


visi alfa! greatest of elves, 


hvat af heilum varp | What happed with my boys | 


hanum minum?” that hale once were?” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript, but it seems clear that something has been lost. Some 


editors combine these two lines with lines 3-4 of stanza 33. V6lund is now flying over 
Nithuth’s hall. 


Voelundr kvab: Volund spake: 
35. “Eiba skalt apr | “First shalt thou all | 
alla vinna the oaths now swear, 
at skips borpi | By the rail of ship, | 
ok at skjaldar rond, and the rim of shield, 
at mars bagi | By the shoulder of steed, | 
ok at mekis egg: and the edge of sword, 
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at pti kveljat | That to Vélund’s wife | 
kvon Volundar thou wilt work no ill, 
né briipi minni | Nor yet my bride | 
at bana verpir, to her death wilt bring, 
pot kv6n eigim Though a wife I should have | 
bas ér kunnub, that well thou knowest, 
eba job eigim | And a child I should have | 
innan hallar. within thy hall. 


The manuscript does not name the speaker; Vigfusson again makes two full stanzas with 
the line, 


Then did Vélund speak, | sagest of elves. 
(ba kvap pat Valundr, visi alfa.) 


Some editors begin a new stanza with line 4, while others reject as interpolations lines 2-3 
or 5-7. Volund’s wife: the reference is to Bothvild, as V6lund wishes to have his vengeance 
fall more heavily on her father than on her. 


36. Gakk til smibju Seek the smithy | 

es bi gorbir, that thou didst set, 

bar fibr belgi | Thou shalt find the bellows | 
blobi stokkna; sprinkled with blood; 

sneibk af haufub | I smote off the heads | 
hina binna of both thy sons, 

ok und fen fjgturs | And their feet ’neath the sooty | 
fotr of lagpak. straps I hid. 


Lines 3-4 are nearly identical with lines 3-4 of stanza 24. 
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37. Enskalar bé&r | 
es und skorum voru 
sveipk aitan silfri, | 
seldak Nibabi, 
en or augum | 
jarknasteina 
sendak kunnigri | 
kvOn Nipabar. 


Their skulls, once hid | 

by their hair, I took, 
Set them in silver | 

and sent them to Nithuth; 
Gems full fair 

from their eyes I fashioned, 
To Nithuth’s wife | 


so wise I gave them. 


Identical, except for the pronouns, with stanza 25. 


38. En dr tonnum | 
tveggja beira 
slok brjostkringlur, | 
sendak Bobvildi; 
nu gener Bobvildr | 
barni aukin, 
eingadottir | 


ykkur beggja.” 


Lines 1-2: Cf. stanza 26. 


Nibupr kvap: 
39. “Maltira mal | 
es mik meirr tregi, 
né pik viljak, Valundr! | 
verr of njota: 
esat sva mabr hor, | 
at bik af hesti taki, 


And from the teeth | 
of the twain I wrought 
A brooch for the breast, | 
to Bothvild I gave it; 
Now big with child 
does Bothvild go, 
The only daughter | 


ye two had ever.” 


Nithuth spake: 
“Never spakest thou word | 
that worse could hurt me, 
Nor that made me, Vélund, | 
more bitter for vengeance; 
There is no man so high | 


from thy horse to take thee, 
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né sva oflugr, | Or so doughty an archer | 
at bik neban skjoti, as down to shoot thee, 

bars bi skollir | While high in the clouds | 
vip sky uppi.” thy course thou takest.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. Either line 4 or line 5 may be an interpolation; 
two editions reject lines 3-5, combining lines 1-2 with stanza 40. In the Thithrekssaga 
Nithuth actually compels Egil, Vo6lund’s brother, to shoot at Volund. The latter has con- 
cealed a bladder full of blood under his left arm, and when his brother’s arrow pierces this, 
Nithuth assumes that his enemy has been killed. This episode likewise appears among the 
scenes from Volund’s career rudely carved on an ancient casket of ivory, bearing an Anglo- 
Saxon inscription in runic letters, which has been preserved. 


40. Hl&jandi Valundr | Laughing Vélund 
hofsk at lopti, rose aloft, 
en okatr Nibobr | But left in sadness | 
sat ba eptir. Nithuth sat. 


7 


Line 1: cf. stanza 31. The manuscript indicates no lacuna. 


41. bakvab bat Nibobr, | Then spake Nithuth, | 
Niara drottinn: lord of the Njars: 
“Upp ris, bakkrabr, | “Rise up, Thakkrath, | 
brell minn bazti! best of my thralls, 
bib Bopvildi | Bid Bothvild come, | 
ena brahvitu, the bright-browed maid, 
gangi fagrvarib | Bedecked so fair, | 
vib fopur rapa.” with her father to speak.” 
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The first line is a conjectural addition. Thakkrath is probably the northern form of the 
Middle High German name Dancrat. 


42. ...| papal 
“Es bat satt, Bobvildr! | “Is it true, Bothvild, | 
es sogbu mer: that which was told me; 
sotub it Valundr | Once in the isle | 
saman i holmi?” with Vélund wert thou?” 


The manuscript indicates no gap, but indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza; Vig- 
fusson’s added 


Then Nithuth spake, | lord of the Njars 
(ba kvab bat Nipobr, | Niara drdttinn) 


seems plausible enough. 


Bopvildr kvap: Bothvild spake: 
43. “Satt’s bat, Nibobr! | “True is it, Nithuth, 
es sagpi ber: that which was told thee, 
sotum vit Valundr | Once in the isle | 
saman I holmi with Volund was I, 
eina ogurstund, | An hour of lust, | 
zva skyldi! alas it should be! 
ek vetr honum | Nought was my might | 
vinna kunnak, with such a man, 
ek vetr hOnum Nor from his strength | 
vinna mattak.” could I save myself.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. Different editors have rejected one or another of 
the last three lines, and as the manuscript indicates line 4 as the beginning of a new stanza, 
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the loss of two or three lines has likewise been suggested. According to the Thithrekssaga, 
the son of Volund and Bothvild was Vithga, or Witege, one of the heroes of Dietrich of Bern. 
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The Lay of Helgi the Son of Hjorvarth 


Introductory Note 


The three Helgi lays, all found in the Codex Regius, have been the subjects of a vast amount 
of discussion, in spite of which many of the facts regarding them are still very far from 
settled. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to make any unqualified statement regarding these 
three poems for which a flat contradiction cannot be found in the writings of some scholar 
of distinction. The origin of the Helgi tradition, its connection with that of Sigurth, the 
authorship, date and home of the poems, the degree to which they have been altered from 
their original forms, the status of the composer of the copious prose notes: these and many 
other allied questions have been and probably always will be matters of dispute among 
students of the Edda’s history. 

Without attempting to enter into the discussion in detail, certain theories should be 
noted. Helgi appears originally to have been a Danish popular hero, the son of King Halfdan. 
Saxo Grammaticus has a good deal to say about him in that capacity, and it has been pointed 
out that many of the place names in the Helgi lays can be pretty clearly identified with parts 
of Denmark and neighboring stretches of the Baltic. The Danish Helgi, according to Saxo, 
was famed as the conqueror of Hunding and Hothbrod4d, the latter as the result of a naval 
expedition at the head of a considerable fleet. 

From Denmark the story appears to have spread northward into Norway and westward 
into the Norse settlements among the islands. Not many of its original features remained, 
and new ones were added here and there, particularly with regard to Helgi’s love affair with 
Sigrun. The victories over Hunding and Hothbrodd, however, were generally retained, and 
out of material relating to these two fights, and to the Helgi-Sigrun story, were fashioned 
the two lays of Helgi Hundingsbane. 

How the Helgi legend became involved with that of the Volsungs is an open question. 
Both stories travelled from the South, and presumably about the same time, so it is not 
unnatural that some confusion should have arisen. At no time, however, was the connection 
particularly close so far as the actual episodes of the two stories were concerned. In the two 
lays of Helgi Hundingsbane the relationship is established only by the statement that Helgi 
was the son of Sigmund and Borghild; Sigurth is not mentioned, and in the lay of Helgi the 
son of Hjorvarth there is no connection at all. On the other hand, Helgi does not appear in 
any of the Eddic poems dealing directly with the Volsung stories, although in one passage 
of doubtful authenticity (cf. Reginsmol, introductory note) his traditional enemy, Hunding, 
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does, represented by his sons. In the Volsungasaga the story of Helgi, including the fights 
with Hunding and Hothbrodd and the love affair with Sigrun, is told in chapters 8 and 9 
without otherwise affecting the course of the narrative. Here, as in the Helgi lays, Helgi 
is the son of Sigmund Volsungsson and Borghild; Sigurth, on the other hand, is the son of 
Sigmund and Hjordis, the latter being the daughter of King Eylimi. Still another son, who 
complicates both stories somewhat, is Sinfjotli, son of Sigmund and his own sister, Signy. 
Sinfjotli appears in both of the Helgi Hundingsbane lays and in the Volsungasaga, but not in 
any of the Eddic poems belonging to the Volsung cycle (cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note). 

There is a certain amount of resemblance between the story of Helgi and Sigrun and 
that of Sigurth and Brynhild, particularly as the annotator responsible for the prose notes 
insists that Sigrun was a Valkyrie. Whether this resemblance was the cause of bringing the 
two stories together, or whether the identification of Helgi as Sigmund’s son resulted in 
alterations of the love story in the Helgi poems, cannot be determined. 

The first of the three Helgi poems, the lay of Helgi the son of Hjorvarth, is a somewhat 
distant cousin of the other two. The Helgi in question is apparently the same traditional 
figure, and he leads a naval expedition, but he is not the son of Sigmund, there is no 
connection with the Volsung cycle, and his wife is Svava, not Sigrun. At the same time, 
the points of general resemblance with the two Helgi Hundingsbane lays are such as to 
indicate a common origin, provided one goes far enough back. The annotator brings the 
stories together by the naive expedient of having Helgi “born again,” and not once only, 
but twice. 

The first Helgi lay, is manifestly in bad shape, and includes at least two distinct poems, 
differentiated not only by subject matter but by metrical form. Although the question is 
debatable, the longer of these poems (stanzas 1-11 and 31-43) seems in turn to have been 
compounded out of fragments of two or more Helgi poems. The first five stanzas are a 
dialogue between a bird and Atli, one of Hjorvarth’s followers, concerning the winning 
of Sigrlin, who is destined to be Hjorvarth’s wife and Helgi’s mother. Stanzas 6-11 are a 
dialogue between Helgi and a Valkyrie (the accompanying prose so calls her, and identifies 
her as Svava, but there is nothing in the verse to prove this). Stanzas 12-30 form a fairly 
consecutive unit, in which Atli, on guard over Helgi’s ship, has a vigorous argument with 
a giantess, Hrimgerth, whence this section has sometimes been called the Hrimgertharmol 
(Lay of Hrimgerth). The last section, stanzas 31-43, is, again fairly consecutive, and tells of 
the death of Helgi following the rash oath of his brother, Hethin, to win Svava for himself. 

Parts I, II, and IV may all have come from the same poem or they may not; it is quite im- 
possible to tell surely. All of them are generally dated by commentators not later than the 
first half of the tenth century, whereas the Hrimgertharmol (section IID is placed consider- 
ably later. When and by whom these fragments were pieced together is another vexed ques- 
tion, and this involves a consideration of the prose notes and links, of which the Helgakvitha 
Hjorvarthssonar has a larger amount than any other poem in the Edda. These prose links 
contain practically all the narrative, the verse being almost exclusively dialogue. Whoever 
composed them seems to have been consciously trying to bring his chaotic verse material 
into some semblance of unity, but he did his work pretty clumsily, with manifest blunders 
and contradictions. Bugge has advanced the theory that these prose passages are to be 
regarded as an original and necessary part of the work, but this hardly squares with the 
evidence. 
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It seems probable, rather, that as the Helgi tradition spread from its native Denmark 
through the Norse regions of the North and West, and became gradually interwoven, al- 
though not in essentials, with the other great hero cycle from the South, that of the Volsungs, 
a considerable number of poems dealing with Helgi were composed, at different times and 
in different places, reflecting varied forms of the story. Many generations afterwards, when 
Iceland’s literary period had arrived, some zealous scribe committed to writing such poems 
or fragments of poems as he knew, piecing them together and annotating them on the ba- 
sis of information which had reached him through other channels. The prose notes to 
Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II frankly admit this patchwork process: a section of four stanzas 

(13-16) is introduced with the phrase, “as is said in the Old Volsung Lay”; the final prose 
note cites an incident “told in the Karuljoth (Lay of Kara),” and a two-line speech is quoted 
“as it was written before in the Helgakvitha.” 

The whole problem of the origin, character and home of the Helgi poems has been 
discussed in great detail by Bugge in his Helge-Digtene i den Aildre Edda, Deres Hjem og 
Forbindelser, which, as translated by W. H. Schofield under the title The Home of the Eddic 
Poems, is available for readers of English. This study is exceedingly valuable, if not in all 
respects convincing. The whole matter is so complex and so important in the history of 
Old Norse literature, and any intelligent reading of the Helgi poems is so dependent on an 
understanding of the conditions under which they have come down to us, that I have here 
discussed the question more extensively than the scope of a mere introductory note to a 
single poem would warrant. 


(I) Fra Hjorvarthi ok Sigrlinn 
Of Hjorvarth and Sigrlin 


Hjorvarpr het konungr, hann atti © Hjorvarth was the name of a king, who 

fjorar konur: ein het Alfhildr, sonr had four wives: one was called Alfhild, 

beira het Hebinn; onnur hét Sereipr, and their son was named Hethin; the 

beira sonr hét Humlungr; en bribja = second was called Sereith, and their 

het Sinrjop, peira sonr hét Hymlingr. son was named Humlung; the third 
was called Sinrjoth, and their son was 
named Hymling. 


Hjorvarpr konungr hafbi bess heit King Hjorvarth had made a great vow 
strengt at eiga ba konuer hann vissi _ to have as wife whatsoever woman he 


veensta. knew was fairest. 
Hann spurpi at Svafnir konungr atti © He learned that King Svafnir had a 
dottur allra fegrsta, sti hét Sigrlinn. daughter fairer than all others, whose 


name was Sigrlin. 
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Ipmundr hét jarl hans; Atli var hans 
sonr, er for at bibja Sigrlinnar til 
handa konungi. 


Hann dvalbiz vetrlangt mep Svafni 
konungi. 


Franmarr hét bar jarl, fostri Sigrlinn- 
ar; dottir hans het Alof. 


Jarlinn réb at meyjar var synjat, ok 
for Atli heim. 


Atli jarls sonr stop einn dag vib lund 
nokkurn, en fugl sat i limunum uppi 
yfir honum ok hafpi heyrt til, at hans 
menn kollupu venstar konur ber er 


Ithmund was the name of one of his 
jarls; he had a son called Atli, who went 
to woo Sigrlin on behalf of the king. 


He dwelt the winter long with King 
Svafnir. 


There was a jarl called Franmar, Sigr- 
lin’s foster-father; his daughter was 
named Alof. 

The jarl told him that the maiden’s 
hand was denied, and Atli went home. 


Atli, the jarl’s son, stood one day in a 
certain wood; a bird sat in the branches 
up over him, and it had heard that his 
men called Hjorvarth’s wives the fairest 


Hjorvarbr konungr atti. of women. 

Fuglinn kvakabi, en Atli hlyddi hvat _—‘ The bird twittered, and Atli hearkened 
hann sagpi; to what it spoke. 

hann kvab: It said: 


In the manuscript the sub-title, “Of Hjorvarth and Sigrlin,” stands as the title for the whole 
poem, though it clearly applies only to the first five stanzas. Most editions employ the 
title here given. Hjorvarth: the name is a not uncommon one; there are two men of that 
name mentioned in the mythical heroic genealogies of the Hyndluljoth (stanzas 23 and 
28), and Hjorvarth appears in Helgakvitha Hundingsbana | (stanza 14) and II (prose after 
stanza 12) asa son of Hunding. This particular Hjorvarth is called by the annotator, but not 
directly so in the verse, a king of Norway. The name means “Sword-Guardian.” Four wives: 
polygamy, while very infrequent, appears occasionally in the Norse sagas. Alfhild: “Elf- 
Warrior.” Hethin: “Fur-Clothed” (?). Screith: “Sea-Rider.” Sinrjoth: “Ever-Red.” The fourth 
wife, not here named, may be Sigrlin. It has been suggested that Sereith and Sinrjoth may 
be northern and southern forms of the same name, as also Humlung and Hymiing, their sons. 
Svafnir: the annotator calls him king of Svavaland, apparently a place on the mainland 
which could be reached from Norway either by land or by sea. Sigrlin: “The Conquering 
Serpent.” Atli: Norse form of the Gothic Attila (Etzel). Alof: perhaps a feminine form of 
Olaf. A bird: compare the counsel given by the birds to Sigurth after the slaying of Fafnir 
(Fafnismol, stanzas 32-38). This is one of the many curious resemblances between the Helgi 
and the Sigurth stories. 
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1. “Sattu Sigrlinn | “Sawest thou Sigrlin, | 


Svafnis dottur, Svafnir’s daughter, 
meyja fegrsta | The fairest maid | 

i munarheimi? in her home-land found? 
bot hagligar | Though Hjorvath’s wives | 

Hjorvarps konur by men are held 
gumnum pykki | Goodly to see | 

at Glasislundi.” in Glasir’s wood.” 


Glasir’s wood: Snorri in the Skaldskaparmal quotes a half stanza to the effect that “Glasir 
stands with golden leaves before Othin’s hall,” and calls it “the fairest wood among gods 
and men.” The phrase as used here seems to mean little. 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
2. “Munt vib Atla | “Now with Ati, | 
Ipmundar sun, Ithmund’s son, 
fogl frophugabr! | Wilt thou say more, | 
fleira mzla?” thou bird so wise?” 
Fuglinn kvap: The bird spake: 
“Munk, ef mik buplungr | “T may if the prince | 
blota vildi, an offering makes, 
ok k¥sk bats vilk | And I have what I will | 
or konungs garpi.” from the house of the king.” 
Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
3. “Kjdsat Hjorvarp | “Choose not Hjorvarth, | 
né hans sunu, nor sons of his, 
né enar fogru | Nor the wives so fair | 
fylkis bripir, of the famous chief; 
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eigi bribir | Ask not the brides 


bers bublungr 4; that the prince’s are; 
vel saman kaupum! | Fair let us deal | 

bat’s vina kynni” in friendly wise.” 
Fuglinn kvap: The bird spake: 

4. “Hof munk kjésa, | “A fane will I ask, | 

horga marga, and altars many, 
gollhyrndar kyr | Gold-horned cattle | 

fra grams but, the prince shall give me, 
ef honum Sigrlinn If Sigrlin yet | 

sefr a armi shall sleep in his arms, 
ok Snaubug | Or free of will | 

jofri fylgir.” the hero shall follow.” 


The bird’s demands would indicate that it is in reality one of the gods. Gold-horned cattle: 
cf. Thrymskvitha, 23. There are other references to gilding the horns of cattle, particularly 
for sacrificial purposes. 


betta var apr Atli foeri; en er hann This was before Atli went on his jour- 
kom heim ok konungr spurpi hann ney; but when he came home, and the 
tibinda, kvab hann: king asked his tidings, he said: 


The annotator contradicts himself here, as he had already stated that Atli was on his way 
home. 


5. “Hofum erfibi, “Trouble we had, | 
etki eyrindi, but tidings none, 
mara braut ora | Our horses failed | 
a meginfjalli; in the mountains high, 
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urbum siban | 
Szmorn vaba; 

pa vas oss synjat | 
Svafnis dottur, 

hringum g@ddrar, | 


es hafa vildum.” 


The waters of Semorn 
we needs must wade; 

Svafnir’s daughter, | 
with rings bedecked, 

She whom we sought, | 


was still denied us.” 


Possibly the remains of two stanzas, or perhaps a line has been added. Semorn: this river 


is nowhere else mentioned. 


Konungr bab at beir skyldu fara 
annat sinn; for hann sjalfr. 


En er beir komu upp 4 fjall, ok sa 
a Svavaland landsbruna ok joreyki 
stora. 


Reib konungr af fjallinu fram i landit 
ok tok nattbol vib a eina. 


Atli helt vorp ok for yfir ana; hann 
fann eitt his. 

Fugl mikill sat 4 hisinu ok getti, ok 
var sofnabr. 


Atli skaut spjoti fuglinn til bana, en 
i hiisinu fann hann Sigrlinn konungs 
dottur ok Alofu jarls dottur ok hafpi 
beer babar braut meb sér. 


Franmarr jarl hafbi hamaziarnar liki 
ok varit ber fyr hernum meb fjol- 
kyngi. 


The king bade that they should go an- 
other time, and he went with them him- 
self. 

But when they came up on the moun- 
tain, they saw Svavaland burning and 
mighty dust-clouds from many steeds. 


The king rode from the mountain for- 
ward into the land, and made a night’s 
stay hard by a stream. 


Atli kept watch and went over the 
stream; he found there a house. 


A great bird sat on the housetop to 
guard it, but he was asleep. 


Atli hurled his spear at the bird and 
slew it, and in the house he found Sigr- 
lin the king’s daughter and Alof the 
jarl’s daughter, and he brought them 
both thence with him. 

Jarl Franmar had changed himself into 
the likeness of an eagle, and guarded 
them from the enemy host by magic. 
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Hropmarr het konungr, bipill Sigrl- 
innar; hann drap Svavakonung ok 
hafbi reent ok brent landit. 


Hjorvarbr konungr fekk Sigrlinnar, 
en Atli Alofar. 


(II) 


Hjorvarbr ok Sigrlinn attu son mik- 
inn ok venan; hann var bogull, ekki 
nafn festiz vib hann. 


Hann sat a haugi, hann sa ripa val- 
kyrjur niu, ok var ein gofugligust; 


hon kvab: 


Hrothmar was the name of a king, a 
wooer of Sigrlin; he slew the king 
of Svavaland and had plundered and 
burned his land. 

King Hjorvarth took Sigrlin, and Atli 
took Alof. 


Hjorvarth and Sigrlin had a son, mighty 
and of noble stature; he was a silent 
man, and no name stuck fast to him. 


He sat on a hill, and saw nine Valkyries 
riding; one of them was the fairest of 
all. 


She spake: 


Sigrlin and Alof, protected by the latter’s father, Franmar, have fled before the ravaging 
army of Sigrlin’s rejected suitor, Hrothmar. The beginning of a new section (II) is indicated 
in the manuscript only by the unusually large capital letter with which “Hjorvarth” begins. 
No name, etc.: this probably means that Helgi had always been so silent that he would 
answer to no name, with the result that he had none. Valkyries: cf. Voluspo, 31 and note. 
The annotator insists here and in the prose after stanza 9 that Svava was a Valkyrie, but 
there is nothing in the verse to prove it, or, indeed, to identify the Svava of the last section 
of the poem with the person who gave Helgi his name. In the Volsungasaga Sigmund himself 
names his son Helgi, and gives him a sword, following Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I. 


6. “Sib munt, Helgi! | 
hringum raba, 
rikr rogapaldr, | 
né Robulsvollum 
— orn gol arla— | 


ef & begir, 


“Late wilt thou, Helgi, | 


have hoard of rings, 
Thou battle-tree fierce, | 

or of shining fields, — 
The eagle screams soon,— | 


if never thou speakest, 
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pot harpan hug, | 
hilmir! gjaldir” 


Though, hero, hard | 
thy heart may cry.” 


Battle-free: poetic phrase for “warrior.” Shining fields: the words in the manuscript may 
form a proper name, Rothulsvoll, having this meaning. 


Helgi kvap: 
7. “Hvat l&tr fylgja | 
Helga nafni, 
bribr bjartlitup! | 
alls bjopa rzbr? 
Hygg fyr ollum | 
atkvzbum vel! 
bikk eigi pat, | 
nema pik hafak.” 


Helgi spake: 


“What gift shall I have | 


with Helgi’s name, 
Glorious maid, | 

for the giving is thine? 
All thy words | 

shall I think on well, 
But I want them not | 


if I win not thee.” 


Gift: not only was it customary to give gifts with the naming of a child, but the practice 
frequently obtained when a permanent epithet was added to the name of an adult. 


Valkyrja kvap: 
8. “Sverb veitk liggja | 
i Sigarsholmi 
fjorum féri | 
an fimm tegu; 
eitt es beira | 
ollum betra, 
vignesta bol, | 


ok varit gulli. 


The Valkyrie spake: 
“Swords I know lying | 
in Sigarsholm, 
Fifty there are | 
save only four; 
One there is | 
that is best of all, 
The shield-destroyer, | 
with gold it shines. 


Sigarsholm (“Isle of Sigar”): a place not identified, but probably related to the Sigarsvoll 
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where Helgi was slain (stanza 35). 


9. = Hropr’s i hjalti, | 
hugr’s 1 mibju, 
ogn’s I oddi 
beims eiga getr; 
liggr meh eggju | 
ormr dreyrfaibr, 
en a valbostu 


verpr nabr hala.” 


In the hilt is fame, | 

in the haft is courage, 
In the point is fear, | 

for its owner’s foes; 
On the blade there lies | 

a blood-flecked snake, 
And a serpent’s tail | 


round the flat is twisted.” 


The sword is carved with magic runes and with snakes. Fame: the original word is uncertain. 


Eylimi hét konungr, dottir hans var 
Svava, hon var valkyrja ok reip lopt 
ok log. 

Hon gaf Helga nafn betta ok hlifpi 
honum opt sipan i orrostum. 


Helgi kvab: 


Eylimi was the name of a king, whose 
daughter was Svava; she was a Valkyrie, 
and rode air and sea. 


She gave Helgi this name, and shielded 
him oft thereafter in battle. 


Helgi spake: 


Eylimi: this name is another link with the Sigurth story, as it is likewise the name of the 


father of Sigurth’s mother, Hjordis. 


10. “Estat, Hjorvarpr! | 
heilrabr konungr, 
folks oddviti, | 
bot fréer seir; 
lézt eld eta | 
jofra bygpir, 


“Hjorvarth, king, | 
unwholesome thy counsels, 
Though famed thou art | 
in leading the folk, 
Letting fire the homes 


of heroes eat, 
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en angr vip bik Who evil deed 


etki gorpu. had never done thee. 


With this stanza begins a new episode, that of Helgi’s victory over King Hrothmar, who had 
killed his mother’s father (cf. prose after stanza 5). It has been suggested, in consequence, 
that stanzas 10-11 may be a separate fragment. The verse tells nothing of the battle, merely 
giving Helgi’s reproaches to his father for having left Svafnir’s death and the burning of 
Svavaland unavenged. 


11. EnHrdpmarr skal | Yet Hrothmar still | 
hringum rapa the hoard doth hold, 
beim es Ottu | The wealth that once | 
orir nipjar; our kinsmen wielded; 
sa sésk fylkir | Full seldom care 
fest at lifi, the king disturbs, 
hyggsk aldaubra | Heir to dead men | 
arfi raba.” he deems himself” 


Hjorvarpr svarabi at hann mundi —_Hjorvarth answered that he would give 
fa lip Helga, ef hann vill hefna Helgi a following if he fain would 


moburfobur sins. avenge his mother’s father. 

ba sotti Helgi sverpit er Svava visabi Then Helgi got the sword that Svava 

honum til. had told him of. 

ba for hann ok AtliokfelduHrodbmar So he went, and Atli with him, and 

ok unnu morg brekvirki. they slew Hrothmar, and they did many 
great deeds. 


(III) 


Hann drap Hata jotun, er hann sata He slew the giant Hati, whom he found 
bergi nokkuru. sitting on a certain mountain. 
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Helgi ok Atli lagu skipum i Hatafirpi. Helgi and Atli lay with their ships in 


Hatafjord. 
Atli helt vorb enn fyrra hlut netrinn- —_Atli kept watch during the first part of 
ar. the night. 
Hrimgerpbr Hatadottir kvab: Hrimgerth, Hati’s daughter, spake: 


The manuscript does not indicate any break, but the episode which forms the basis of 
the Hrimgertharmol (stanzas 12-30) clearly begins with the slaying of the giant Hati (“The 
Hateful”). Hatafjord: “Hati’s Fjord.” Hrimgerth: “Frost-Shrouded” (?). 


12. “Hverir’u holbar | “Who are the heroes | 
i Hatafirbi? in Hatafjord? 
skjgldum’s tjaldat 4 skipum; The ships are covered with shields; 
fraknla latip, | Bravely ye look, | 
fatt hykk ybr seask: and little ye fear, 


] ’ 


kennib mer nafn konungs:’ The name of the king would I know’ 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
13. “Helgi hann heitir, | “Helgi his name, | 
en bu hvergi matt and never thou mayst 
vinna grand grami; Harm to the hero bring; 
jarnborgir’t | With iron is fitted | 
of oblings flota, the prince’s fleet, 
knegut oss folur fara.” Nor can witches work us ill.” 


Iron: the keels of Norse ships were sometimes fitted with iron “shoes” at bow and stern, 
but it is not certain that this practice much antedated the year 1000, and thus this line has 
raised some question as to the antiquity of this stanza, if not of the entire Hrimgertharmol, 
which may have been composed as late as the eleventh century. 
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Hrimgerpr kvap: Hrimgerth spake: 


14. “Hvé pi heitir, | “Who now, thou mighty 
halr enn amotki? man, art thou? 
hvé pik kalla konir? By what name art thou known to men? 
fylkir bér truir, | He trusts thee well, | 
es bik i fogrum l&tr the prince who wills 
beits stafni bua.” That thou stand at the stem of his 
ship.” 
Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
15. “Atli heitik, | “Atli am I, | 
atall skalk bér vesa, and ill shalt thou find me, 
mjok emk gifrum gramastr; Great hate for witches I have; 
urgan stafn | Oft have I been 
ek hef opt buit in the dripping bows, 
ok kvalbar kveldribur. And to dusk-riders death have 
brought. 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. The pun on “Atli” and “atall” (meaning “ill”) 
is untranslatable. 


16. Hvé pi heitir, Corpse-hungry giantess, | 
hala nagropug? how art thou called? 
nefndu pinn, fala, fopur! Say, witch, who thy father was! 
niu rostum | Nine miles deeper | 
es skyldir neparr vesa, down mayst thou sink, 
ok vaxi a babmi barr!” And a tree grow tall on thy bosom.” 
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Hrimgerpr kvap: Hrimgerth spake: 


17. “Hrimgerpr heitik, | “Hrimgerth am I, | 
Hati nefndisk fabir, my father was Hati, 
bann vissak amOtkastanjotun: Of giants the most in might; 
bribir margar | Many a woman | 
hann leét fra bui teknar, he won from her home, 
unz hann Helgi hjo.” Ere Helgi hewed him down.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
18. “bi vast, hala! | “Witch, in front | 
fyr hildings skipum of the ship thou wast, 
ok latt 1 fjarpar mynni fyrir; And lay before the fjord; 
resis rekka | To Ron wouldst have given | 
es vildir ROn gefa, the ruler’s men, 
ef kvemit i bverst vari.” If a spear had not stuck in thy flesh.” 


From this point to the end the manuscript does not indicate the speakers. Ron: wife of 
the sea-god Aégir, who draws drowning men into the sea with her net. There is no other 
reference to the wounding of Hrimgerth. 


Hrimgerpr kvap: Hrimgerth spake: 
19. “Dulibr est, Atli! | “Dull art thou, Atli, | 
draums kvebk bér vesa, thou dreamest, methinks, 
siga ltr brynn fyr braar; The lids lie over thine eyes; 
mopir min | By the leader’s ships | 
la fyr mildings skipum, my mother lay, 
ek drekba Hlobvarps sunum i Hlothvarth’s sons on the sea I slew. 
hafi. 
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Apparently both Hrimgerth and her mother, Hati’s wife, had sought to destroy Helgi’s ships, 
and had actually killed some of his companions, the sons of Hlothvarth, concerning whom 
nothing more is known. Many editors assume that a stanza containing a speech by Atli has 


been lost after stanza 19. 


20. Gneggja myndir, Atli! | 
ef geldr né varir, 
brettir sinn Hrimgerpr hala; 
aptarla hjarta | 
hykk at pitt, Atli! sei, 
bot hafir reina rodd.” 


Thou wouldst neigh, Atli, 
but gelded thou art, 
See, Hrimgerth hoists her tail; 
In thy hinder end | 
is thy heart, methinks, 
Though thy speech is a stallion’s cry.” 


Apparently Hrimgerth has assumed the form of a mare. 


Atli kvap: 
21. “Reini munk bér bykkja, | 
ef bi reyna knatt 
ok stigak land af legi; 
oll munt lemjask, | 
ef mér’s alhugat, 
ok sveigja binn, Hrimgerpr! 
hala.” 


Hrimgerpr kvap: 
22. “Atli! gakk a land, 
ef afli treystisk, 
ok hittumk i vik Varins; 
rifja rétti | 


es munt, rekkr! faa, 


Atli spake: 
“A stallion I seem | 
if thou seekest to try me, 
And I leap to land from the sea; 
I shall smite thee to bits, | 
if so I will, 


And heavy sinks Hrimgerth’s tail.” 


Hrimgerth spake: 
“Go ashore then, Atli, | 
if sure of thy might, 
Let us come to Varin’s cove; 
Straight shall thy rounded | 


ribs be made 
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ef bt mér 1 krummur komr.” If thou comest within my claws.” 


Varin’s cove: the name of Varin appears twice in place names in Helgakvitha Hundingsbana 
I (stanzas 27 and 39). The sagas mention a mythical King Varin who lived at Skorustrond 
in Rogaland (Norway). 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
23. “Munkak ganga, | “T will not go | 
abr gumnar vakna, till the warriors wake, 
ok halda of visa vor}; Again their chief to guard; 
esa mér orvent | I should wonder not, | 
nér Oru komir, foul witch, if up 
skars! upp und skipi.” From beneath our keel thou shouldst 
come.” 
Hrimgerpr kvap: Hrimgerth spake: 
24. “Vaki bi, Helgi! | “Awake now, Helgi, | 
ok bat vib Hrimgerpi, and Hrimgerth requite, 
es lézt hoggvinn Hata; That Hati to death thou didst hew; 
eina ndott | If a single night | 
kna hon hja jofri sofa, she can sleep by the prince, 
ba hefr hon bolva batr.” Then requited are all her ills.” 
Helgi kvap: Helgi spake: 
25. “Lobinn heitir es bik skal eiga— | “’Tis Lothin shall have thee,— | 
leib est mannkyni— thou’rt loathsome to men, — 
sa byr I Polleyju burs, His home in Tholley he has; 
hundviss jotunn, | Of the wild-dwellers worst | 
hraunbua verstr: is the giant wise, 
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sa’s bér makligr mabr.” 


He is meet as a mate for thee.” 


Of the giant Lothin (“The Shaggy”) and his home in Tholley (“Pine Island”) nothing is known. 


Cf. Skirnismol, 35. 


Hrimgerpr kvap: 
26. “Hina vilt heldr, Helgi! | 
es rép hafnir skoba 
fyrri nott mep firum; 
[marggollin mér | 
bottumk magni bera; 


hér sté hon land af legi 


ok festi ypvarn flota;] 
hon ein bvi veldr, | 
es ek eigi mak 


buplungs monnum bana.” 


Hrimgerth spake: 
“More thou lovest her | 
who scanned the harbor, 
Last night among the men; 
[The gold-decked maid | 
bore magic, methinks, 
When the land from the sea she 


sought, 
And fast she kept your fleet;] 


She alone is to blame | 
that I may not bring 


Death to the monarch’s men.” 


Something is clearly wrong with this stanza, and the manuscript indicates line 6 as the 
beginning of a new one. Perhaps a line (between lines 4 and 5) has been lost, or perhaps the 
lines in parenthesis are interpolations. Hrimgerth here refers to Svava, or to the protectress 
with whom the annotator has identified her, as having saved Helgi and his, ships from the 
vengeance of the giantesses. In the original line 1 includes Helgi’s name, which makes it 


metrically incorrect. 


Helgi kvap: 
27. “Heyr ni, Hrimgerpr! | 
ef ek bati harma bér, 
seg bii gorr grami: 
vas sii ein v&tr | 


es barg oblings skipum, 


Helgi spake: 
“Hrimgerth, mark, | 
if thy hurts I requite, 
Tell now the truth to the king; 
Was there one who the ships | 


of the warrior warded, 
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eba foru bér fleiri saman?” 


Hrimgerpr kvap: 
28. “brinnar niundir meyija, | 
bo reib ein fyrir 
hvit und hjalmi mzr; 
marir hristusk, | 
stob af monum beira 
dogg i djtipa dali, 
[hagl i hova vibu, 
baban komr me} oldum ar, 
allt vorumk leitt es leitk.]” 


Or did many together go?” 


Hrimgerth spake: 
“Thrice nine there were, | 

but one rode first, 
A helmed maid white of hue; 
Their horses quivered, | 

there came from their manes 
Dew in the dales so deep, 
[Hail on the woods so high, 
Thence men their harvest have, 


” 


But ill was the sight I saw.] 


Again something is clearly wrong, and the last three lines look like interpolations, though 
some editors have tried to reconstruct two full stanzas. The passage suggests the identifi- 


cation of the Valkyries with the clouds. 


Atli kvap: 
29. “Lit ni austr, Hrimgerpr! 
en bik lostna hefr 
Helgi helstofum: 
vatni a | 
borgit’s oplings flota 


ok siklings monnum et sama.” 


Atli spake: 
“Look eastward, Hrimgerth, | 
for Helgi has struck thee 
Down with the runes of death; 
Safe in harbor floats | 
the prince’s fleet, 


And safe are the monarch’s men.” 


Some editions give this speech to Helgi. Eastward: Atli and Helgi have held Hrimgerth in 
talk till sunrise, and the sun’s rays turn her into stone. But dwarfs rather than giants were 
the victims of sunlight; cf. Alvissmol, stanzas 16 and 35. 
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Helgi kvap: 
30. “Dagr’s nui, Hrimgerpr! | 
en pik dvalba hefr 
Atli til aldrlaga; 
hafnarmark | 
bykkir hlagligt vesa, 


bars 1 steins liki stendr.” 


Helgi spake: 
“It is day, Hrimgerth, | 
for Atli held thee 
Till now thy life thou must lose; 
As a harbor mark 
men shall mock at thee, 


Where in stone thou shalt ever stand.” 


Most editions give this stanza to Atli. With this the Hrimgertharmol ends, and after the next 
prose passage the meter reverts to that of the earlier sections. 


(IV) 
Helgi konungr var allmikill hermabr. 


Hann kom til Eylima konungs ok bab 
Svavu dottur hans. 


bau Helgi ok Svava veittuz varar ok 
unnuz furbu mikit. 


Svava var heima me} sinum, en Helgi 
i hernabi; var Svava valkyrja enn sem 
fyrr. 

Hebinn var heima meh fobur sinum, 
Hjorvarbi konungi, i Noregi. 

Hebinn for einn saman heim or skogi 
jolaaptan ok fann trollkonu; sii rei 
vargi ok hafbi orma at taumum ok 
baub fylgpb sina Hepni. 


“Nei” sagbi hann. 


Hon sagbi: “bess saltu gjalda at brag- 
arfulli.” 


King Helgi was a mighty warrior. 


He came to King Eylimi and sought the 
hand of his daughter, Svava. 


Then Helgi and Svava exchanged vows, 
and greatly they loved each other. 


Svava was at home with her father, 
while Helgi was in the field; Svava was 
still a Valkyrie as before. 


Hethin was at home with his father, 
King Hjorvarth, in Norway. 


Hethin was coming home alone from 
the forest one Yule-eve, and found a 
troll-woman; she rode on a wolf, and 
had snakes in place of a bridle. She 
asked Hethin for his company. 


“Nay,” said he. 


She said, “Thou shalt pay for this at the 
king’s toast.” 
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Um kveldit varu heitstrengingar: var That evening the great vows were tak- 
framleiddr sonargoltr, logpbu menn en; the sacred boar was brought in, the 
bar 4 hendr sinar ok strengbumenn men laid their hands thereon, and took 
ba heit at bragarfulli. their vows at the king’s toast. 


Hebinn strengpiheit tilSvavuEylima | Hethin vowed that he would have Sva- 

dottur, unnustu Helga brobur sins, — va, Eylimi’s daughter, the beloved of 

ok ibrabiz sva mjok, at hann gekk a _his brother Helgi; then such great grief 

braut villistigu supr a lond, ok fann __ seized him that he went forth on wild 

Helga bropur sinn. paths southward over the land, and 
found Helgi, his brother. 


Helgi kvab: Helgi said: 


The manuscript does not indicate a new section of the poem. Eylimi: cf. note on prose 
after stanza 9. Valkyrie: here, as before, the annotator has apparently nothing but his own 
imagination on which to base his statement. Svava in the ensuing stanzas certainly does 
not behave like a Valkyrie. Norway: the annotator doubtless based this statement on the 
reference to Norway in line 2 of stanza 31. Yule-eve: the Yule feast, marking the new year, 
was a great event in the heathen North. It was a time of feasting and merrymaking, vows 
(“New Year’s resolutions”), ghosts and witches; the spirits had their greatest power on Yule- 
eve. The king’s toast: vows made at the passing of the king’s cup at the Yule feast were 
particularly sacred. Sacred boar: a boar consecrated to Freyr, an integral part of the Yule 
rites. Hethin’s vow, which is, of course, the vengeance of the troll-woman, is too sacred to 
be broken, but he immediately realizes the horror of his oath. 


31. “Kom heill, Hepinn! | “Welcome, Hethin! | 

hvat kant segja what hast thou to tell 
nyra spjalla | Of tidings new | 

or Noregi? that from Norway come? 
hvi’s bér, stillir! | Wherefore didst leave | 

stokt or landi, thy land, O prince, 
ok est einn kominn | And fared alone | 

oss at finna?” to find us here?” 


From Norway: Bugge uses this phrase as evidence that the poem was composed in one of 
the Icelandic settlements of the western islands, but as the annotator himself seems to have 
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thought that Hethin came to Helgi by land (“on wild paths southward”), this argument 
does not appear to have much weight. 


Hebinn kvap: Hethin spake: 
32. “Hofumk miklu glapr | “A deed more evil | 
meiri sottan, I have done 
an, bropir! bér | Than, brother mine, | 
beeta méttak: thou e’er canst mend; 
ek hef korna | For I have chosen | 
ena konungbornu, the child of the king, 
bribi bina | Thy bride, for mine | 
at bragarfulli.” at the monarch’s toast.” 


The second line is conjectural; a line has clearly been lost from this stanza, and various 
emendations have been suggested. 


Helgi kvap: Helgi spake: 
33. “Sakask eigi pi! | “Grieve not, Hethin, | 

sonn munu verba for true shall hold 

olmol, Hepinn! | The words we both | 
ykkur beggja: by the beer have sworn; 

mér hefr stillir | To the isle a warrior | 
stefnt til eyrar, wills that I go, 

[briggja natta | [There shall I come | 
skylak bar koma;] the third night hence;] 

erumk if a bvi, | And doubtful must be | 
at aptr komak. my coming back, 

[ba ma at gobu | [So may all be well, | 
gorask slikt, ef skal.]” if fate so wills.]” 
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Perhaps this is the remnant of two stanzas, or perhaps two lines (probably the ones in 
parenthesis) have been interpolated. The isle: duels were commonly fought on islands, 
probably to guard against treacherous interference, whence the usual name for a duel was 

“isle-going.” A duel was generally fought three days after the challenge. Reckoning the 
lapse of time by nights instead of days was a common practice throughout the German and 
Scandinavian peoples. 


Hebinn kvap: Hethin spake: 
34. “Sagbir, Helgi! | “Thou saidst once, Helgi, | 

at Hebinn veri that Hethin was 

gobs verpr fra bér | A friend full good, | 
ok gjafa storra: and gifts didst give him; 

bér es samra | More seemly it were | 
sverp at rjoba, thy sword to redden, 

an frib gefa | Than friendship thus 
figndum binum.” to thy foe to-give.” 


bat kvab Helgi, pviat hann grunapi _— Helgi spoke thus because he foresaw his 
um feigb sina, ok bat at fylgbur hans _ death, for his following-spirits had met 
hofbu vitjat Hebins, ba er hann sa Hethin when he saw the woman riding 
konuna riba varginum. on the wolf. 


Alfr het konungr, sonr Hropmars, er _— Alf was the name of a king, the son of 
Helga hafpi voll haslapan 4 Sigar- Hrothmar, who had marked out a bat- 


svelli 4 priggja natta fresti. tle-place with Helgi at Sigarsvoll after a 
stay of three nights. 
[ba kvab Helgi: Then Helgi spake: 


Some editors place all or part of this prose passage after stanza 35. Following-spirits: the 
“fylgja” was a female guardian spirit whose appearance generally betokened death. The 
belief was common throughout the North, and has come down to recent times in Scottish 
and Irish folk-lore. Individuals and sometimes whole families had these following-spirits, 
but it was most unusual for a person to have more than one of them. Alf: son of the Hroth- 
mar who killed Helgi’s grandfather, and who was in turn later killed by Helgi. Sigarsvoll 
(“Sigar’s Field”): cf. stanza 8 and note; the Sigar in question may be the man who appears 
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as Helgi’s messenger in stanzas 36-39. 


35. “Reib a vargi, | “On a wolf there rode, | 

es rokvit vas, when dusk it was, 
flj5p eitt es hann | A woman who fain | 

fylgju beiddi; would have him follow; 
hon vissi bat, | Well she knew | 

at veginn mundi that now would fall 
Sigrlinnar sunr | Sigrlin’s son 

a Sigarsvollum.”] at Sigarsvoll.” 


bar var orrosta mikil ok fekk par There was a great battle, and there Hel- 


Helgi banasar. gi got a mortal wound. 
36. Sendi Helgi | Sigar riding | 
Sigar at ripa did Helgi send 
ept Eylima | To seek out Eylimi’s 
eingadottur: only daughter: 
“Bib brabliga | “Bid her swiftly | 
buna verba, ready to be, 
ef vill finna | If her lover | 
fylki kvikvan.” alive she would find.” 


Sigar (“The Victorious”): cf. the foregoing note. 


Sigarr kvap: Sigar spake: 
37. “Mik hefr Helgi | “Hither now | 
hingat sendan, has Helgi sent me, 
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vib bik, Svaval | 
sjalfa at mzla; 

pik kvazk hilmir | 
hitta vilja, 

abr itrborinn | 


ondu tyndi.” 


Svava kvap: 
38. “Hvat varp Helga | 

Hjorvarbs syni? 

mér’s harpbliga | 
harma leitat; 

ef hann sér of 1ék | 
eba sverb of beit, 

beim skalk gumna | 


grand of vinna.” 


Sigarr kvap: 
39. “Felli morgun | 
at Frekasteini 
buplungr sas vas | 
baztr und solu; 
Alfr mun sigri | 
ollum raba, 
pot betta sinn | 
borfgi veri.” 


With thee, Svava, | 
thyself to speak; 
The hero said | 
he fain would see thee 
Ere life the nobly | 


born should leave.” 


Svava spake: 
“What chanced with Helgi, | 

Hjorvarth’s son? 

Hard to me | 
is harm now come; 

If the sea smote him, | 
or sword bit him, 

Ill shall I bring | 


to all his foes.” 


Sigar spake: 
“In the morn he fell | 

at Frekastein, 

The king who was noblest | 
beneath the sun; 

Alf has the joy | 
of victory all, 

Though need therefor | 


is never his.” 


Frekastein (“Wolf-Crag”): the name appears several times in the Helgi lays applied to battle- 
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fields; cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 46 and 55, and II, 18 and 24. Need: i. e., Alf deserves 


no credit for the victory, which was due to the troll woman’s magic. 


Helgi kvap: 
40. “Heil ves, Svava! | 
hug skalt deila, 
sja mun i heimi | 
hinztr fundr vesa; 
tea bublungi | 
blapa unbir, 
hofumk hjorr komit | 


hjarta et nesta. 


41. Bibk bik, Svava! | 
—bribr, grattattu! — 
ef vill minu | 

mali hlyba: 
at bi Hebni | 

hvilu gorvir 
ok jofur ungan | 


Ostum leipir.” 


Helgi spake: 
“Hail to thee, Svaval! | 
thy sorrow rule, 
Our meeting last | 
in life is this; 
Hard the wounds | 
of the hero bleed, 
And close to my heart | 


the sword has come. 


I bid thee, Svava,— | 
weep not, bride, — 
If thou wilt hearken | 
to these my words, 
The bed for Hethin | 
have thou ready, 
And yield thy love | 
to the hero young.” 


One or two editors ascribe this stanza to Hethin. 


Svava kvap: 
42. “Melt hafbak bat | 


i munarheimi, 


Svava spake: 
“A vow I had | 


in my dear-loved home, 
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bas mér Helgi | When Helgi sought | 


hringa vali; with rings to have me, 
myndiga lostig | That not of my will, | 
at lipinn fylki if the warrior died, 
jofur okunnan | Would I fold in my arms | 
armi verja.” a man unfamed.” 
Hebinn kvab: Hethin spake: 
43. “Kyss mik, Svaval! | “Kiss me, Svava, | 
komk eigi abr I come not back, 
Rogheims 4 vit | Rogheim to see, | 
né Ropulsfjalla, or Rothulsfjoll, 
abr hefnt hafak | Till vengeance I have | 
Hjorvarps sonar, for the son of Hjorvarth, 
es buplungr vas | The king who was noblest | 
baztr und solu.” beneath the sun.” 


A few editions make the extraordinary blunder of ascribing this speech to the dying Helgi. 
The point, of course, is that Hethin will satisfy Svava’s vow by becoming famous as the 
slayer of Alf. Rogheim (“Rome of Battle”) and Rothulsfjoll (“Sun-Mountain”): nowhere else 
mentioned; Hethin means simply that he will not come back to Svava till he has won fame. 


Helgi ok Svava er sagt at veri endr- Of Helgi and Svava it is said that they 
borin. were born again. 


Regarding this extraordinary bit see the prose note at the end of Helgakvitha Hundingsbana 
II. Gering thinks the reborn Helgi Hjorvarthsson was Helgi Hundingsbane, while Svava, 
according to the annotator himself, became Sigrun. The point seems to be simply that 
there were so many Helgi stories current, and the hero died in so many irreconcilable 
ways, that tradition had to have him born over again, not once only but several times, to 
accommodate his many deaths, and to avoid splitting him up into several Helgis. Needless 
to say, the poems themselves know nothing of this rebirth, and we owe the suggestion 
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entirely to the annotator, who probably got it from current tradition. 
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Helgakvitha Hundingsbana | 
The First Lay of Helgi Hundingsbane 


Introductory Note 


The general subject of the Helgi lays is considered in the introduction to Helgakvitha Hjor- 
varthssonar, and it is needless here to repeat the statements there made. The first lay of 
Helgi Hundingsbane is unquestionably one of the latest of the Eddic poems, and was com- 
posed probably not earlier than the second quarter of the eleventh century. It presents 
several unusual characteristics. For one thing, it is among the few essentially narrative po- 
ems in the whole collection, telling a consecutive story in verse, and, except for the abusive 
dialogue between Sinfjotli and Gothmund, which clearly was based on another and older 
poem, it does so with relatively little use of dialogue. It is, in fact, a ballad, and in the main 
an exceedingly vigorous one. The annotator, who added his prose narrative notes so freely 
in the other Helgi poems, here found nothing to do. The available evidence indicates that 
narrative verse was a relatively late development in Old Norse poetry, and it is significant 
that most of the poems which consist chiefly, not of dialogue, but of narrative stanzas, such 
as the first Helgi Hundingsbane lay and the two Atli lays, can safely be dated, on the basis 
of other evidence, after the year 1000. 

The first Helgi Hundingsbane lay is again differentiated from most of the Eddic poems 
by the character of its language. It is full of those verbal intricacies which were the delight 
of the Norse skalds, and which made Snorri’s dictionary of poetic phrases an absolute 
necessity. Many of these I have paraphrased in the translation; some I have simplified or 
wholly avoided. A single line will serve to indicate the character of this form of complex 
diction (stanza 56, line 4): 


And the horse of the giantess | raven’s-food had. 


This means simply that wolves (giantesses habitually rode on wolves) ate the bodies of the 
dead. 

Except for its intricacies of diction, and the possible loss of a stanza here and there, the 
poem is comparatively simple. The story belongs in all its essentials to the Helgi tradition, 
with the Volsung cycle brought in only to the extent of making Helgi the son of Sigmund, 
and in the introduction of Sinfjotli, son of Sigmund and his sister Signy, in a passage which 
has little or nothing to do with the course of the narrative, and which looks like an ex- 
pansion of a passage from some older poem, perhaps from the “old Volsung lay” to which 
the annotator of the second Helgi Hundingsbane lay refers (prose after stanza 12). There 
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are Many proper names, some of which betray the confusion caused by the blending of 
the two sets of traditions; for example, Helgi appears indiscriminately as an Ylfing (which 
presumably he was before the Volsung story became involved) and as a Volsung. Granmar 
and his sons are called Hniflungs (Nibelungen) in stanza 50, though they seem to have 
had no connection with this race. The place names have aroused much debate as to the 
localization of the action, but while some of them probably reflect actual places, there is 
so much geographical confusion, and such a profusion of names which are almost certainly 
mythical, that it is hard to believe that the poet had any definite locations in mind. 


1. = Arvas alda | In olden days, | 

bats arar gullu, when eagles screamed, 
hnigu heilog votn | And holy streams | 

af Himinfjollum: from heaven’s crags fell, 
ba hafbi Helga Was Helgi then, | 

enn hugumstora the hero-hearted, 
Borghildr borit | Borghild’s son, | 

i Bralundi. in Bralund born. 


The manuscript contains the superscription: “Here begins the lay of Helgi Hundingbane 
and h. (Hothbrodd?) The lay of the Volsungs.” Eagles, etc.: the screaming of eagles and 
water pouring from heaven were portents of the birth of a hero. Borghild: Sigmund’s first 
wife; Bralund was her home, not Sigmund’s. 


2. Nott varp iba, | ‘Twas night in the dwelling, | 

nornir kvOmu, and Norns there came, 

beers oblingi | Who shaped the life | 
aldr of skopu; of the lofty one; 

bobu fylki | They bade him most famed | 
frégstan verba of fighters all 

ok bublunga | And best of princes | 
baztan pykkja. ever to be. 


Norns: cf. Voluspo, 20 and note. Here it is the Norns who preside over Helgi’s early destiny, 
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and not a Valkyrie, as in Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar. 


3.  Snoruaf afli | Mightily wove they | 

orlogbottu, the web of fate, 

| bas borgir braut | While Bralund’s towns | 
i Bralundi; were trembling all; 

bér of greiddu | And there the golden | 
gollin simu threads they wove, 

ok und manasal | And in the moon’s hall | 
mibjan festu. fast they made them. 


Line 2 is largely guesswork, the manuscript being obscure. Moon’s hall: the sky. 


4. ber austr ok vestr | East and west | 
enda folu, the ends they hid, 
atti lofpungr | In the middle the hero | 
land a milli; should have his land; 
bra nipt Nera | And Neri’s kinswoman | 
a norprvega northward cast 
einni festi, | A chain, and bade it | 
ey bap halda. firm ever to be. 


East, etc.: the Norns give Helgi fame in the East, West, and North; in the North his renown 
is particularly to endure. This suggests that the poet was aware of the spread of the Helgi 
story over many lands. Neri’s kinswoman: evidently one of the Norns, but nothing further 
is known of Neri, and the word may not be a proper name at all. 


5. — Ett vas at angri | Once sorrow had | 


Ylfinga nib the Ylfings’ son, 
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ok beiri meyju | And grief the bride | 
es munugb faddi: who the loved one had borne. 
* * * * * * 
Hrafn kvab at hrafni— | Quoth raven to raven, | 


sat a hom meipi on treetop resting, 


andvanr Otu—: | Seeking for food, | 
“ek veit nekkvat. “There is something I know. 


The manuscript indicates no gap, but it looks as though something had been lost after line 2. 
Yi fings’ son: Sigmund is evidently meant, though calling him an Ylfing (cf. Hyndluljoth, 11 
and note) is a manifest error. Helgi, in the tradition as it came from Denmark, was un- 


doubtedly an Ylfing, and the poet, in order to combine the two legends, has to treat the 
Ylfings and Volsungs as if they were the same family. 


6.  Stendri brynju In mail-coat stands | 


burr Sigmundar the son of Sigmund, 


dgers eins gamall, | A half-day old; | 


ni’s dagr kominn! now day is here; 


hvessir augu | His eyes flash sharp | 


sem hildingar, as the heroes’ are, 


sa’s varga vinr: | He is friend of the wolves; | 


vit skulum teitir.” full glad are we.” 


Sigmund: the chief link between the Helgi and Sigurth stories. He was the son of Volsung, 
great-grandson of Othin. His children by his first wife, Borghild, were Helgi and Hamund 
(belonging to the Helgi cycle); his son by his second wife, Hjordis, was Sigurth. An inces- 


tuous connection with his sister, Signy (cf. Wagner’s Siegmund and Sieglinde) resulted in 
the birth of Sinfjotli (cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note). 


7.  Drodtt botti sa | The warrior throng | 


doglingr vesa, a ruler thought him, 
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kvopu meh gumnum | Good times, they said, | 

gop or komin; mankind should see; 
sjalfr gekk visi | The king himself | 

or vigbrimu from battle-press came, 
ungum fra | To give the prince | 

itrlauk grami. a leek full proud. 


The king: Sigmund, who gives his son a symbol of the lands which he bestows on him. 
Regarding the leek, cf. Voluspo, 4; Guthrunarkvitha I, 17, and Sigrdrifumol, 7. 


8. Gaf Helga nafn | Helgi he named him, | 
ok Hringstabi, and Hringstathir gave him, 
Sdlfjoll, Sn&fjoll | Solfjoll, Snzfjoll, | 
ok Sigarsvollu, and Sigarsvoll, 
Hringstob, Hotiin | Hringstoth, Hotun, | 
ok Himinvanga, and Himinvangar, 
bldporm buinn | And a blood-snake bedecked | 
brapr Sinfjotla. to Sinfjotli’s brother. 


Hringstathir (“Ring-Stead”): quite possibly the historical Ringsted, long a possession of the 
Danish kings, and thus a relic of the old Helgi tradition. Hringstoth may be another form 
of the same name. Solfjoll (“Sun-Mountain”) and Snefjoll (“Snow-Mountain”) are fictitious 
names. Regarding Sigarsvoll cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, stanzas 8 and 35. Saxo men- 
tions a Danish king named Sigar, and the frequency with which the name appears in the 
Helgi poems may be taken as a reminiscence of Denmark. Hotun (“High Place”): possibly 
the village of Tune in Seeland. Himinvangar (“Heaven’s Field”): an imaginary place. Blood- 
snake: a sword. Sinfjotli: cf. note on stanza 6. 


9.  banamat vaxa | Mighty he grew | 
fyr vina brjosti in the midst of his friends, 
almr itrborinn | The fair-born elm, | 
ynbis ljoma; in fortune’s glow; 
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hann galt ok gaf | 
goll verbungu, 

sparpit hilmir | 
hodd blobrekin. 


To his comrades gold | 
he gladly gave, 
The hero spared not | 
the blood-flecked hoard. 


Elm: a not uncommon word for “man.” Blood-fiecked: i.e., won in battle. 


10. Skamt lét visi | 
vigs at biba, 
bas fylkir vas | 
fimtan vetra; 
hann harpan 1ét | 
Hunding veginn, 
banns lengi réb | 


londum ok begnum. 


Short time for war | 
the chieftain waited, 
When fifteen winters | 
old he was; 
Hunding he slew, | 
the hardy wight 
Who long had ruled | 


o’er lands and men. 


Fifteen: until early in the eleventh century a Norwegian or Icelandic boy became “of age” at 
twelve, and Maurer cites this passage as added proof of the poem’s lateness. Hunding: the 
annotator (introductory prose to Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II) calls him king of Hundland, 
which shows no great originality. Saxo mentions a Hunding who was a Saxon king ruling 


in Jutland, probably the origin of Helgi’s traditional foe. 


11. Kvoddu siban | 
Sigmundar bur 
aubs ok hringa | 
Hundings arfar, 
bvit beir Ottu | 
jofri at gjalda 
fjarnam mikit | 


ok fobur dauba. 


Of Sigmund’s son | 
then next they sought 
Hoard and rings, | 
the sons of Hunding; 
They bade the prince | 
requital pay 
For booty stolen | 


and father slain. 
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12. Létat buplungr | 
botir uppi 
né nibja in heldr | 
nefgjold faa; 
von kvab mundu | 
veprs ens mikla 
grara geira | 


ok gremi Obins. 


Storm, etc.: war. 


13. Fara hildingar | 
hjorstefnu til 
beirars logbu | 
at Logafjollum; 
sleit Froba frib | 
fianda a milli, 
fara Vipris grey | 
valgjorn of ey. 


The prince let not | 
their prayers avail, 
Nor gold for their dead 
did the kinsmen get; 
Waiting, he said, | 
was a mighty storm 
Of lances gray | 


and Othin’s grimness. 


The warriors forth 
to the battle went, 
The field they chose | 
at Logafjoll; 
Frothi’s peace | 
midst foes they broke, 
Through the isle went hungrily 
Vithrir’s hounds. 


Logafjoll (‘Flame-Mountain”): a mythical name. Frothi: a traditional king of Denmark, 
whose peaceful reign was so famous that “Frothi’s peace” became a by-word for peace of 
any kind. Vithrir’s hounds: wolves; Vithrir is Othin, and his hounds are the wolves Freki 


and Geri. 


14. Settisk visi, | 
bas vegit hafbi 
Alf ok Eyjolf, | 


und arasteini, 


The king then sat, | 
when he had slain 
Eyjolf and Alf, | 


‘neath the eagle-stone; 
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Hjorvarb ok H6varh | Hjorvarth and Hovarth, | 
Hundings sunu: Hunding’s sons, 

farit hafpi allri | The kin of the spear-wielder, | 
ztt geirmimis. all had he killed. 


In this poem Helgi kills all the sons of Hunding, but in the poems of the Sigurth cycle, 
and the prose notes attached thereto, Sigmund and his father-in-law, Eylimi, are killed by 
Hunding’s sons, on whom Sigurth subsequently takes vengeance (cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla 
and Reginsmol). 


15. ba bra ljoma | Then glittered light | 
af Logafjollum from Logafjoll, 
en af Ijoma beim | And from the light | 
leiptrir kvOmu the flashes leaped; 


| | 


No gap indicated in the manuscript, but almost certainly something has been lost mention- 
ing more specifically the coming of the Valkyries. The lightning which accompanies them 
suggests again their identification with the clouds (cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, 28). 


16. ...| chs 
hovar und hjglmum | High under helms | 
a himinvanga; on heaven’s field; 
brynjur voru | Their byrnies all | 
blopi stokknar, with blood were red, 
en af geirum | And from their spears | 
geislar stopu. the sparks flew forth. 


Some editions fill out the first line: 
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He saw there mighty | maidens riding. 
(Sa bar mildingr | meyjar riba.) 


The manuscript indicates line 4 as the beginning of a new stanza. 


17. Fra 4rliga | Early then | 

or ulfipi in wolf-wood asked 
doglingr at bvi | The mighty king | 

dis suprana, of the southern maid, 
ef heim vildi | If with the hero | 

mep hildingum home would she 
ba nott fara, | Come that night; | 

brymr vas alma. the weapons clashed. 


Wolf-wood: dark forest; the original word is not altogether clear. Southern: this variety of 
Valkyrie, like the swan maidens of the Volundarkvitha, was clearly regarded as of southern 
(i.e., German) origin. Here again there is a confusion of traditions; the Valkyries of the 
Voluspo were as essentially Norse as any part of the older mythology. I doubt if a poet 
much earlier than the author of the first Helgi Hundingsbane lay would have made his 
Sigrun, daughter of Hogni, a Valkyrie. It is to be noted that the same complication appears 
in the Sigurth story, where the undoubted Valkyrie, Brynhild-Sigrdrifa (the latter name is 
really only an epithet) is hopelessly mixed up with the quite human Brynhild, daughter of 
Buthli. 


18. Enafhesti | Down from her horse | 
Hogna dottir sprang Hogni’s daughter, — 
— leip randa rym— | The shields were still,— | 
resi sagpi: and spake to the hero: 
“Hykk at eigim | “Other tasks | 
abrar syslur, are ours, methinks, 
an baugbrota | Than drinking beer | 
bjor at drekka. with the breaker of rings. 
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Breaker of rings: generous prince, because the breaking of rings was the customary form of 
distributing gold. 


19. Hefr minn fabir | My father has pledged | 
meyju sinni his daughter fair 
grimmum heitit | As bride to Granmar’s | 
Granmars syni; son so grim; 
en ek hef, Helgi! | But, Helgi, I | 
Hobbrodd kvepinn once Hothbrodd called 
konung Oneisan | As fine a king | 
sem kattar sun. as the son of a cat. 


Granmar: the annotator gives an account of him and his family in the prose following 
stanza 12 of Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II. 


20. bd komr fylkir | Yet the hero will come | 
fara natta a few nights hence, 
nema honum visir | Unless thou dost bid him | 
valstefnu til the battle-ground seek, 
eba mey nemir | Or takest the maid | 
fra mildingi.” from the warrior mighty.” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript; some editors combine the stanza with the fragmentary 
stanza 21, and others fill in with 


And home will carry | Hogni’s daughter. 


(ok hefr heim me} sér | Hogna déttur.) 
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Helgi kvap: 
21. “Uggi eigi bi | 
Isungs bana! 
fyrr munum reyna | 
fraknleik okkarn, 
an nipingi | 
naupug fylgir; 
mun dolga dynr, | 


nema daubr seak.” 


Helgi spake: 
“Fear him not, | 
though Isung he felled, 
First must our courage | 
keen be tried, 
Before unwilling | 
thou fare with the knave; 
Weapons will clash, | 


if to death I come not.” 


The manuscript has only lines 1 and 4 with the word “first” of line 2, and does not indicate 
Helgi as the speaker. The Volsungasaga, which follows this poem pretty closely, expands 
Helgi’s speech, and lines 2-3 are conjectural versifications of the saga’s prose. Isung: noth- 
ing is known of him beyond the fact, here indicated, that Hothbrodd killed him. 


22. Sendi dru | 
allvaldr bapan 
of land ok of log | 
leibar at bibja 
ok ibgndgan | 
ognar ljoma 


brognum bjoba | 


ok burum beira. 


Water’s gleam: gold. 


23. “Bipip skjotliga | 
til skipa ganga 
ok or Brandeyju | 


bina verba!” 


Messengers sent | 

the mighty one then, 
By land and by sea, | 

a host to seek, 
Store of wealth | 

of the water’s gleam, 
And men to summon, | 


and sons of men. 


“Bid them straightway 
seek the ships, 
And off Brandey | 
ready to be!” 
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bapan beib bengill, | There the chief waited | 
unz pinig kvOmu till thither were come 
halir hundmargir | Men by hundreds | 
or Hepinseyju. from Hethinsey. 


Brandey (“Brand-Isle”): not mentioned elsewhere. Hethinsey (“Hethin’s Isle”): possibly the 
island of Hiddensee, east of Riigen. 


24. Auk bar af stundu | Soon off Stafnsnes | 
or Stafnsnesi stood the ships, 
beit svort skribu | Fair they glided | 
ok buin golli; and gay with gold; 
spurpi Helgi | Then Helgi spake | 
Hjorleif at pvi: to Hjorleif asking: 
“Hefr kannaba | “Hast thou counted | 
koni Oneisa?” the gallant host?” 


Stafnsnes (“Steersman’s Cape”): an unidentifiable promontory. Fair: a guess, as the adjec- 
tive in the manuscript is obscure. Hjorleif does not appear elsewhere, and seems to be 
simply one of Helgi’s lieutenants. 


25. Enungr konungr | The young king answered | 
oprum sagbi, the other then: 
“seint kvab at telja | “Long were it to tell | 

af Tronueyri from Tronueyr 

langhofbub skip | The long-stemmed ships | 
und libondum, with warriors laden 

es i Orvasund | That come from without | 
atan foru. into Orvasund. 
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Tronueyr: “Crane-Strand.” Long-stemmed: literally “long-headed,” as the high, curving stem 
of a Norse ship was often carved to represent a head and neck. Orvasund: almost certainly 
the Danish Oresund, off Seeland. Such bits of geography as this followed Helgi persistently. 


26. 242] en 
eru tolf hundrub | There are hundreds twelve | 
tryggra manna; of trusty men, 
bo’s i Hotinum | But in Hotun lies | 
holfu fleira the host of the king, 
viglib konungs: | Greater by half; | 
von erum romu.” I have hope of battle.” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript. Hotun: cf. stanza 8 and note. 


27. Svabra styrir | The ship’s-tents soon | 

stafntjoldum af, the chieftain struck, 

at mildinga | And waked the throng | 
mengi vakbi, of warriors all; 

[ok doglingar | [The heroes the red | 
dagsbrin sea,] of dawn beheld;] 

ok siklingar | And on the masts | 
sngru upp vip tré the gallant men 

vefnistingum | Made fast the sails | 
a Varinsfirpi. in Varinsfjord. 


Line 3 seems to have been interpolated from line 4 of Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II, 42. 
Ship’s-tents: the awnings spread over the deck to shelter the crews from sun and rain when 
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the ships were at anchor. Varinsfjord: cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, 22 and note. 


28. Varp ara ymr | There was beat of oars | 

ok jarna glymr, and clash of iron, 
brast rond vib rond, | Shield smote shield | 

roru Vikingar; as the ships’-folk rowed; 
eisandi gekk | Swiftly went | 

und oplingum the warrior-laden 
lofpungs floti | Fleet of the ruler | 

londum fjarri. forth from the land. 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a new stanza, and some editions follow 
this arrangement, making lines 1-2 a separate stanza. 


29. Svavas at heyra, | So did it sound, | 
es saman kvOmu when together the sisters 
Kolgu systir | Of Kolga struck | 
ok kilir langir, with the keels full long, 
sem bjorg vib brim | As if cliffs were broken | 
brotna mundi with beating surf, 


.| aa 


The manuscript indicates no gap, and some editions combine the stanza with lines 3-4 of 
stanza 28. Sisters of Kolga: the waves, Kolga (“The Gold”) being one of the daughters of 
the sea-god, A’gir. As the Volsungasaga says, “Now there was a great storm.” 


30. Draga bab Helgi | Helgi bade higher | 
hosegl ofarr, hoist the sails, 
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varbat hronnum | Nor did the ships’-folk | 
hofn pingloga, shun the waves, 

bas ogurlig | Though dreadfully | 
gis dottir did Agir’s daughters 

stagstjornmorum | Seek the steeds | 
steypa vildi. of the sea to sink. 


Helgi demonstrates his courage, whatever one may think of his seamanship. A%gir’s daugh- 
ters: the waves; cf. stanza 29 and note. 


31. Ensjolfum beim | But from above | 

Sigriin ofan did Sigrun brave 
folkdjorf of barg | Aid the men and | 

ok fari beira; all their faring; 
snorisk ramliga | Mightily came | 

ROn or hendi from the claws of Ron 
gjalfrdyr konungs | The leader’s sea-beast | 

at Gnipalundi. off Gnipalund. 


Sigrun here appears again as a Valkyrie. Ron: A®gir’s wife; cf. Helgakvitha Hjor- 
varthssonar, 18 and note. Sea-beast: ship. Gnipalund: “Crag-Wood.” 


32. Svda bar of aptan | At evening there | 
i Unavogum in Unavagar 
flaust fagrbuin | Floated the fleet | 
fljota knottu; bedecked full fair; 
en sjalfir beir | But they who saw | 
fra Svarinshaugi from Svarin’s hill, 
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meb hermbarhug | Bitter at heart | 
her konnubu. the host beheld. 


Unavagar: “Friendly Waves.” Svarin’s hill: the hill where Granmar had his dwelling. 


33. Fra gdpborinn | Then Gothmund asked, | 
Gobmundr at pvi: goodly of birth, 
“Hverr’s landreki | “Who is the monarch | 
sas libi styrir who guides the host, 
ok feiknalip | And to the land | 
forir at landi?” the warriors leads?” 


Here begins the long dialogue between Gothmund, one of Gramnar’s sons, and Sinfjotli, 
Helgi’s half-brother. Two lines (stanza 33, lines 3-4) are quoted by the annotator in the 
prose note following stanza 16 of the second Helgi Hundingsbane lay, and the dialogue, 
in much abbreviated form, together with Helgi’s admonition to Sinfjotli to cease talking, 
is closely paralleled in stanzas 22-27 of that poem. It has been suggested that this whole 
passage (stanzas 33-48) is an interpolation, perhaps from “the Old Volsung lay.” This may 
be, but it seems more probable that the poet used an older poem simply as the basis for 
this passage, borrowing a little but making up a great deal more. The manuscript indicates 
no gap in stanza 33. 


34.  Sinfjotli kvab | Sinfjotli answered, | 

— slong upp vip ro and up on an oar 

raubum skildi, | Raised a shield all red | 
rond vas or golli; with golden rim; 

bar vas sundvorbr | A sea-sentry was he, | 
sas svara kunni skilled to speak, 

ok vib oplinga | And in words with princes | 
orpum skipta—: well to strive. 
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Sinfjotli: cf. note on stanza 6. Red: raising a red shield was the signal for war. 


35. “Seg bat i aptan, | 
es svinum gefr 
ok tikr yprar 
teygir at solli: 
at sé Ylfingar | 
austan komnir 
gunnargjarnir | 


fyr Gnipalundi. 


Yi fings: cf. stanza 5 and note. 


36. bar mun Hobbrodadr | 
Helga finna, 
flugtrauban gram | 
i flota mipjum; 
sa es opt hefr | 
ornu sadda, 
meban bi 4 kvernum 


kystir pyjar.” 


“Say tonight | 

when you feed the swine, 
And send your bitches | 

to seek their swill, 
That out of the East | 

have the Ylfings come, 
Greedy for battle, | 

to Gnipalund. 


There will Hothbrodd | 
Helgi find, 
In the midst of the fleet, | 
and flight he scorns; 
Often has he | 
the eagles gorged, 
Whilst thou at the quern | 


wert slave-girls kissing.” 


Quern: turning the hand mill was, throughout antiquity, the task of slaves. 


Gupmundr kvap: 
37. “Fatt mant, fylkir! | 
fornra spjalla, 
es oblingum | 


osonnu bregbr 


Gothmund spake: 
“Hero, the ancient 
sayings heed, 
And bring not lies | 
to the nobly born. 
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The manuscript does not name the speakers in this dialogue. No gap indicated in the 
manuscript, and editors have attempted various combinations of stanzas 37 and 38. 


38. bi hefr etnar | Thou hast eaten | 
ulfa krasir the entrails of wolves, 
ok brapbr binum | And of thy brothers | 
at bana orbit, the slayer been; 
opt sor sogin | Oft wounds to suck | 
meb svolum munni, thy cold mouth sought, 
hefr i hreysi | And loathed in rocky | 
hvarleibr skribit.” dens didst lurk.” 


Wolves: the Volsungasaga tells that Sigmund and Sinfjotli lived in the woods for a time as 
werewolves. Brothers: Sinfjotli killed the two sons of his mother, Signy, and her husband, 
Siggeir, as part of the vengeance wreaked on Siggeir for the treacherous murder of Sig- 
mund’s father, Volsung, and nine of his brothers (cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note). The 
manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a new stanza. 


Sinfjotli kvap: Sinfjotli spake: 
39. “bi vast volva | “A witch in Varin’s | 
i Varinseyju, isle thou wast, 
skollvis kona, | A woman false, | 
bart skrok saman; and lies didst fashion; 
kvazk engi mann | Of the mail-clad heroes | 
eiga vilja, thou wouldst have 
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segg brynjaban | 


nema Sinfjotla. 


No other, thou saidst, | 


save Sinfjotli only. 


Varin’s isle: cf. stanza 27 and note, and Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, 22. Reproaching a man 
with having been a woman and borne children was not uncommon. 


40. [bi vast, et skdpa | A Valkyrie wast thou, | 
skars! valkyrja, loathly Witch, 
otul, amatlig, | Evil and base, | 
at Alfobur; in Allfather’s home; 
mundu einherjar | The warriors all | 
allir berjask must ever fight, 
svévis kona! | Woman subtle, | 


of sakar binar.] for sake of thee. 


This stanza may be an interpolation in the dialogue passage. Allfather: Othin. We have 
no information regarding Gothmund’s career, but it looks as though Sinfjotli were draw- 


ing solely on his imagination for his taunts, whereas Gothmund’s insults have a basis in 
Sinfjotli’s previous life. 


41. ...| bade 
| | 
niu ottum vit | Nine did we | 
a nesi SOgu in Sogunes 
ulfa alna, | Of wolf-cubs have; | 


vask einn fabir.” I their father was.” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript; some editors combine the two lines with stanza 40, 
some regard them as the first instead of the last lines of a separate stanza, and some assume 
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the lacuna here indicated. Sogunes (“Saga’s Cape”): of the goddess Saga little is known; 
cf. Grimnismol, 7. 


Gupmundr kvap: Gothmund spake: 
42. “Fabir vastattu | “Thou didst not father | 

fenrisulfa Fenrir’s-wolves, 

ollum ellri, | Though older thou art | 
svat ek muna: than all I know; 

siz bik geldu | For they gelded thee | 
fyr Gnipalundi in Gnipalund, 

bursameyjar | The giant-women | 
a borsnesi. at Thorsnes once. 


Fenrir’s-wolves: wolves in general. Thorsnes: “Thor’s Cape.” 


43. Stjiipr latt Siggeirs | Under houses the stepson | 
und stgbum heina, of Siggeir lay, 
vargljopum vanr, | Fain of the wolf’s cry | 
a vibum ati; out in the woods; 
kvomu ber dgogn | Evil came then all | 
oll at hendi, to thy hands, 
[bas brapr binum | When thy brothers’ | 
brj6st raufapir,] breasts thou didst redden, 
gorpir bik fré&gjan | Fame didst thou win | 
af firinverkum. for foulest deeds. 


The phrase “under houses,” which follows the manuscript, may be an error for “in wolf- 
caves.” Line 3 (or 4) may be an interpolation. The manuscript indicates line 5 as the 
beginning of a new stanza. Siggeir: cf. stanza 38, note. 
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44. biabribr Grana | In Bravoll wast thou | 

a Bravelli Grani’s bride, 
gollbitlup vast, | Golden-bitted | 

gor til rasar; and ready to gallop; 
hefk bér mobri | I rode thee many | 

mart skeip ripit a mile, and down 
svangri und soli, | Didst sink, thou giantess, | 

simul! forbergis.” under the saddle.” 


Several editions assign this stanza to Sinfjotli instead of to Gothmund. Bravoll (“Field of 
the Brow”): not elsewhere mentioned in the poems. Grani: Sigurth’s horse (cf. Volundark- 
vitha, 16 and note); Gothmund means that Sinfjotli had turned into a mare, after the fashion 
of Loki (cf. Grimnismol, 44, note). The meaning of line 4 in the original is uncertain. 


Sinfjotli kvap: Sinfjotli spake: 
45. “Sveinn bottir bi | “A brainless fellow | 
siplauss vesa, didst seem to be, 
bas bi Gollnis | When once for Gollnir | 
geitr molkapir, goats didst milk, 
en i annat sinn | And another time | 
Imbar dottir when as Imth’s daughter 
totrughypja; | In rags thou wentest; | 
vill tolu lengri?” wilt longer wrangle?” 


A few editions give this stanza to Gothmund. Gollnir: possibly a giant. Imth: nothing is 
known of him or his daughter. 


Gupmundr kvap: Gothmund spake: 
46. “Fyrr vilda ek | “Sooner would I | 
at Frekasteini at Frekastein 
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hrafna sepja | 

a hreeum binum, 
an tikr yprar | 

teygja at solli 
eba gefa goltum! | 

deili grom vib bik!” 


Feed the ravens | 
with flesh of thine 
Than send your bitches | 
to seek their swill, 
Or feed the swine; | 


may the fiends take you!” 


A few editions give this stanza to Sinfjotli. Frekastein: cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, 39 
and note. A stanza may have been lost after stanza 46, parallel to stanza 25 of the second 


Helgi Hundingsbane lay. 


Helgi kvap: 
47. “Ykkr’s, Sinfjotli! | 

somra miklu 

gunni at heyja | 
ok glaba ornu, 

an onytum | 
orpum at bregbask, 

bot hringbrotar | 
heiptir deili. 


Ring-breakers: cf. stanza 18 and note. 


48. bykkjumat gobir | 
Granmars synir, 
bo dugir seggjum | 
satt at méla; 
beir hafa markat | 


a Moinsheimum, 


Helgi spake: 
“Better, Sinfjotli, | 
thee ’twould beseem 
Battle to give | 
and eagles to gladden, 
Than vain and empty | 
words to utter, 
Though ring-breakers oft | 


in speech do wrangle. 


Good I find not | 
the sons of Granmar, 
But for heroes ’tis seemly | 
the truth to speak; 
At Moinsheimar | 


proved the men 
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at hug hafa | 


hjorum at bregba.” 


That hearts for the wielding | 


of swords they had.” 


Moinsheimar: a battlefield of which nothing is known, where, however, the sons of Granmar 


appear to have fought bravely. 


49. beir af riki 
rinna létu 
Svipub ok Sveggjub | 
Solheima til 
[dala doggotta, | 
dokkvar hlipir, 
skalf mistar marr | 
hvars megir foru;] 
mattu tyggja | 
i tinhlipi, 
sogbu stripla | 
stilli kvOmu. 


Mightily then 
they made to run 
Sviputh and Sveggjuth | 
to Solheimar; 
[By dewy dales | 
and chasms dark, 
Mist’s horse shook | 
where the men went by;] 
The king they found | 
at his courtyard gate, 
And told him the foeman | 


fierce was come. 


Here the scene shifts to the shore among Hothbrodd’s followers. Sviputh and Sveggjuth 
(“Swift” and “Lithe”): horses’ names. Mist’s horse: the Valkyrie’s name is the same as the 
English word “mist,” and the “horse” on which the mist rides is the earth. The two lines 
in parenthesis may be interpolated, or line 5 may begin a new stanza, as the manuscript 
indicates. 


50. Uti stop Hobbroddr | 
hjalmi faldinn, 
hugpi joreip | 
zttar sinnar; 


| 


Forth stood Hothbrodd, | 
helmed for battle, 
Watched the riding | 


of his warriors; 


.| 
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“hvi’s hermbarlitr | “Why are the Hniflungs | 


a Hniflungum?” white with fear?” 


No gap indicated in the manuscript. Hniflungs: cf. introductory note. 


Gupmundr kvap: Gothmund spake: 
51. “Snuask at sandi | “Swift keels lie | 

snefgir kjolar, hard by the land, 
[rakkahirtir | [Mast-ring harts 

ok raar langar, and mighty yards, 
skildir margir, | Wealth of shields | 

skafnar arar, | and well-planed oars;] 
gofugt lip gylfa, | The king’s fair host, | 

glapir Ylfingar; the Ylfings haughty; 
ganga fimtan | Fifteen bands | 

folk upp a land, to land have fared, 
bo’s I Sogn at | But out in Sogn | 

sjau busundir. are seven thousand. 


Lines 2-3 may be interpolated, or a new stanza may begin, as the manuscript indicates, with 
line 5. Many editors combine lines 5-6 with all or part of stanza 52. Possibly Gothmund 
is not the speaker. Mast-ring harts: ships, so called from the ring attaching the yard to the 
mast. Yifings: cf. stanza 5 and note. Sogn: this name, which actually belongs in western 
Norway, seems to have been used here with no particular significance. 


52. Liggjaigrindum | At anchor lying | 
fyr Gnipalundi off Gnipalund 
brimdyr blasvort | Are fire-beasts black, | 
ok buin golli; all fitted with gold; 
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bar’s miklu mest | There wait most | 
mengi beira, of the foeman’s men, 
muna ni Helgi | Nor will Helgi long 
hjorbing dvala.” the battle delay.” 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as beginning a new stanza; some editors combine lines 3- 
4 with all or part of stanza 53, while others assume the loss of two lines following line 4. 
Fire-beasts: dragons, i.e., ships. The Norse ships of war, as distinguished from merchant 
vessels, were often called dragons because of their shape and the carving of their stems. 


Hopbroddr kvap: Hothbrodd spake: 
53. “Rinni raukn bitlub | “Bid the horses run | 
til Reginbinga, to the Reginthing, 
Mélnir ok Mylnir | Melnir and Mylnir | 
til Myrkvipar; to Myrkwood now, 
[en Sporvitnir | [And Sporvitnir | 
at Sparinsheibi:] to Sparinsheith;] 
latib engi mann | Let no man seek | 
eptir sitja henceforth to sit 
es benlogum | Who the flame of wounds | 
bregba kunni! knows well to wield. 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker, and a few editors assume the loss of one 
or two lines embodying the phrase “Hothbrodd spake.” In the manuscript line 3, which 
many editors have suspected of being spurious, stands before line 2. Possibly lines 4-5 
are the remains of a separate stanza. Reginthing (“The Great Council”): apparently the 
council-place for the whole country, as distinct from the local council, or “herathsthing.’ 
Melnir (“Bit-Bearer”), Mylnir (“The Biter”) and Spornvitnir (“Spur-Wolf”): horses’ names. 
Myrkwood: a not uncommon name for a dark forest; cf. Lokasenna, 42, and Atlakvitha, 3. 
Sparinsheith (“Sparin’s Heath”): nothing more is known of Sparin or his heath. Flame of 
wounds: sword. 


? 
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54. Bjdpib Hogna | 
ok Hrings sunum, 
Atla ok Yngva, | 
Alf enum gamla! 
beir’u gjarnir | 


gunni at heyja; 


Iotum Volsunga 


viprnam faa!” 


Summon Hogni, | 

the sons of Hring, 
Atli and Yngvi | 

and Alf the old; 
Glad they are | 

of battle ever; 
Against the Volsungs | 


let us go.” 


Hogni: the father of Sigrun; cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II, 18. Of Hring and his sons 
nothing further is known. Volsungs: here for the first time the poet gives Helgi and Sinfjotli 
the family name to which, as sons of Sigmund Volsungsson, they are entitled. 


55. Svipr einn vas bat, | 
es saman kvOmu 
folvir oddar | 
at Frekasteini: 
ey vas Helgi | 
Hundingsbani 
fyrstr i folki | 
bars firar borpusk; 
[Sstr 4 imu, | 
alltraupr flugar, 
hafpi hilmir | 


hart mopakarn.] 


Swift as a storm | 
there smote together 
The flashing blades | 
at Frekastein; 
Ever was Helgi, | 
Hunding’s slayer, 
First in the throng | 
where warriors fought; 
[Fierce in battle, | 
slow to fly, 
Hard the heart | 


of the hero was.] 


The manuscript indicates line 5 as the beginning of a new stanza, but many editors have 
rejected lines 5-6 as spurious, while others regard them as the first half of a stanza the last 


two lines of which have been lost. 
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56. Kvomu or himni | From heaven there came | 

hjalmvitr ofan the maidens helmed,— 

— Ox geira gnyr— | The weapon-clang grew, — | 
bers grami hlifpu; who watched o’er the king; 

ba kvab bat Sigriin | Spake Sigrun fair,— | 

— sarvitr flugu, the wound-givers flew, 

at holu skér | And the horse of the giantess | 
af hugins barri—: raven’s-food had:— 


Wound-givers: probably this means “Valkyries,” but there is considerable doubt as to the 
original word. Horse, etc.: i.e., the wolf (because giantesses customarily had wolves for 
their steeds) ate corpses (the food of birds of prey). 


57. “Heill skalt, visi! | “Hail to thee, hero! | 

virba njota, full happy with men, 

attstafr Yngva, | Offspring of Yngvi, | 
ok una lifi, shalt ever live, 

es feldan hefr | For thou the fearless | 
enn flugartraupa foe hast slain 

jofur banns olli | Who to many the dread | 
agis daupa. of death had brought. 


Yngvi: one of the sons of Halfdan the Old, and traditional ancestor of the Ynglings, with 
whom the Ylfings seem to have been confused (cf. Hyndluljoth, 11 and note). The confusion 
between the Ylfings (or Ynglings) and Volsungs was carried far enough so that Sigurth 
himself is once called a descendant of Yngvi (Reginsmol, 14). Gering identifies the name 
of Yngvi with the god Freyr, but the Volsungs certainly claimed descent from Othin, not 
Freyr, and there is nothing to indicate that Helgi in the Danish tradition was supposed to 
be descended from Freyr, whereas his descent from Yngvi Halfdansson fits well with the 
rest of his story. However, cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 24 and note. 
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58. [0k bér, buplungr! | Warrior, well | 

samir bebi vel for thyself hast won 
raupir baugar | Red rings bright | 

ok en rikja mézr; and the noble bride; 
heill skalt, buplungr! | Both now, warrior, | 

bebi njota thine shall be, 
Hogna dottur | Hogni’s daughter | 

ok Hringstaba, and Hringstathir, 
sigrs ok landa.”— Wealth and triumph; | 

ba’s sokn lokit.] the battle wanes.” 


This entire stanza may be an interpolation; nearly every edition has a different way of 
dealing with it. Hringstathir: as this place had been given to Helgi by his father (cf. stanza 8 
and note), the poet has apparently made a mistake in naming it here as a conquest from 
Granmar’s sons, unless, indeed, they had previously captured it from Helgi, which seems 
unlikely. 
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Introductory Note 


As the general nature of the Helgi tradition has been considered in the introductory note 
to Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, it is necessary here to discuss only the characteristics of this 
particular poem. The second Helgi Hundingsbane lay is in most respects the exact opposite 
of the first one: it is in no sense consecutive; it is not a narrative poem, and all or most of 
it gives evidence of relatively early composition, its origin probably going well back into 
the tenth century. 

It is frankly nothing but a piece of, in the main, very clumsy patchwork, made up of eight 
distinct fragments, pieced together awkwardly by the annotator with copious prose notes. 
One of these fragments (stanzas 13-16) is specifically identified as coming from “the old 
Volsung lay.” What was that poem, and how much more of the extant Helgi-lay compilation 
was taken from it, and did the annotator know more of it than he included in his patchwork? 
Conclusive answers to these questions have baffled scholarship, and probably always will 
do so. My own guess is that the annotator knew little or nothing more than he wrote down; 
having got the first Helgi Hundingsbane lay, which was obviously in fairly good shape, out 
of the way, he proceeded to assemble all the odds and ends of verse about Helgi which he 
could get hold of, putting them together on the basis of the narrative told in the first Helgi 
lay and of such stories as his knowledge of prose sagas may have yielded. 

Section I (stanzas 1-4) deals with an early adventure of Helgi’s, in which he narrowly 
escapes capture when he ventures into Hunding’s home in disguise. Section II (stanzas 5- 
12) is a dialogue between Helgi and Sigrun at their first meeting. Section III (stanzas 13- 
16, the “old Volsung lay” group) is another dialogue between Helgi and Sigrun when she 
invokes his aid to save her from Hothbrodd. Section IV (stanzas 17-20, which may well 
be from the same poem as Section III, is made up of speeches by Helgi and Sigrun after 
the battle in which Hothbrodd is killed; stanza 21, however, is certainly an interpolation 
from another poem, as it is in a different meter. Section V (stanzas 22-27) is the dispute 
between Sinfjotli and Gothmund, evidently in an older form than the one included in the 
first Helgi Hundingsbane lay. Section VI (stanzas 28-37) gives Dag’s speech to his sister, 
Sigrun, telling of Helgi’s death, her curse on her brother and her lament for her slain 
husband. Section VII (stanza 38) is the remnant of a dispute between Helgi and Hunding, 
here inserted absurdly out of place. Section VIII (stanzas 39-50) deals with the return of 
the dead Helgi and Sigrun’s visit to him in the burial hill. 
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Sijmons maintains that sections I and II are fragments of the Kara lay mentioned by the 
annotator in his concluding prose note, and that sections IV, VI, and VIII are from a lost 
Helgi-Sigrun poem, while Section III comes, of course, from the “old Volsung lay.” This 
seems as good a guess as any other, conclusive proof being quite out of the question. 

Were it not for sections VI and VIII the poem would be little more than a battle-ground 
for scholars, but those two sections are in many ways as fine as anything in Old Norse 
poetry. Sigrun’s curse of her brother for the slaying of Helgi and her lament for her dead 
husband, and the extraordinary vividness of the final scene in the burial hill, have a quality 


which fully offsets the baffling confusion of the rest of the poem. 


Sigmundr konungr Volsungs son atti 
Borghildi af Bralundi. 


bau hétu son sinn Helga, ok eptir 
Helga Hjorvarpssyni; Helga fostrapi 
Hagall. 

Hundingr hét rikr konungr, vib hann 
er Hundland kent. 


Hann var hermabr mikill ok Atti 
marga sonu pa er i hernapi varu. 
Ofripr ok dylgjur varu 4 milli beira 
Hundings konungs ok Sigmundar 
konungs, drapu hvarir annarra 
freendr. 

Sigmundr konungr ok hans zettmenn 
hétu Volsungar ok Ylfingar. 


Helgi for ok njosnapi til hirpar Hund- 
ings konungs 4 laun. 

Heemingr son Hundings konungs var 
heima. 

En er Helgi for i brott, ba hitti hann 
hjarparsvein ok kvap: 


King Sigmund, the son of Volsung, had 
as wife Borghild, from Bralund. 


They named their son Helgi, after Helgi 
Hjorvarthsson; Hagal was Helgi’s foster- 
father. 


Hunding was the name of a powerful 
king, and Hundland is named from him. 


He was a mighty warrior, and had many 
sons with him on his campaigns. 


There was enmity and strife between 
these two, King Hunding and King Sig- 
mund, and each slew the other’s kins- 
men. 

King Sigmund and his family were 
called Volsungs and Ylfings. 


Helgi went as a spy to the home of King 
Hunding in disguise. 

Heeming, a son of King Hunding’s, was 
at home. 


When Helgi went forth, then he met a 
young herdsman, and said: 


In the manuscript the poem is headed “Of the Volsungs,” but most editions give it the ti- 
tle used here. Sigmund: cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 6 and note, which also mentions 
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Volsung. Borghild and Bralund: cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 1 and note. Helgi: the anno- 
tator’s explanation that the child was named after Helgi Hjorvarthsson is a naive way of 
getting around the difficulties created by the two sets of Helgi stories. He might equally 
well have said that the new Helgi was the old one born again, as he accounts for Sigrun 
in this way (“she was Svava reborn”). Hagal: not elsewhere mentioned; it was a common 
custom to have boys brought up by foster-parents. Hunding and Hundland: cf. Helgakvitha 
Hundingsbana I, 10 and note. Volsungs and Ylfings: regarding this confusion of family names 
cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 5 and note. Heming: his name does not appear in the list of 
Hunding’s sons. It is quite possible that these opening stanzas (1-4) do not refer to Hunding 
at all. 


1. “Seg Hemingi, | “Say to Heming | 

at Helgi man, that Helgi knows 

hvern i brynju | Whom the heroes | 
bragnar feldu: in armor hid; 

ér ulf graan | A gray wolf had they | 
inni hofpub, within their hall, 

bars Hamal hugbi | Whom King Hunding | 
Hundingr konungr.” Hamal thought.” 


Helgi appears to have stayed with Hunding under the name of Hamal, but now, thinking 
himself safe, he sends word of who he really is. Hunding: it has been suggested that the 
compiler may have inserted this name to fit what he thought the story ought to be, in 
place of Heming, or even Hadding. If stanzas 1-4 are a fragment of the Karuljoth (Lay 
of Kara), this latter suggestion is quite reasonable, for in that poem, which we do not 
possess, but which supplied material for the compilers of the Hromundar saga Greipssonar, 
Helgi appears as Helgi Haddingjaskati (cf. final prose note). Nothing beyond this one name 
connects stanzas 1-4 with Hunding. 


Hamall hét son Hagals. Hamal was the name of Hagal’s son. 


Hundingr konungr sendimenntilHa- King Hunding sent men to Hagal to seek 

gals at leita Helga, en Helgi matti Helgi, and Helgi could not save him- 

eigi forpaz annan veg, en tok klepi self in any other way, so he put on 

ambattar ok gekk at mala. the clothes of a bond-woman and set to 
work at the mill. 
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beir leitubu ok fundu eigi Helga. 


They sought Helgi but found him not. 


Hagal: Helgi’s foster-father, who naturally protects him. 


2. bakvab pat Blindr | 
enn bolvisi: 
“Hvoss eru augu | 
i Hagals byju, 
esa bat karls &tt | 
es 4 kvernum stendr: 


steinar rifna, | 


stokkr lipr fyrir. 


Then Blind spake out, | 
the evil-minded: 
“Of Hagal’s bond-woman | 
bright are the eyes; 
Yon comes not of churls | 
who stands at the quern; 
The millstones break, | 


the boards are shattered. 


The manuscript indicates line 2 as the beginning of the stanza, the copyist evidently regard- 
ing line 1 as prose. This has caused various rearrangements in the different editions. Blind: 


leader of the band sent to capture Helgi. 


3.  Hefr horp domi | 
hildingr begit, 
es visi skal 
valbygg mala; 
heldr es somri | 
hendi beiri 
+ mebalkafli 


an mondultré.” 


The hero has | 

a doom full hard, 
That barley now | 

he needs must grind; 
Better befits | 

his hand to feel 
The hilt of the sword | 


than the millstone’s handle.” 


The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza. Barley: the word literally means 
“foreign grain,” and would afford an interesting study to students of early commerce. 


Hagall svarabi ok kvap: 


Hagal answered and said: 
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4. “Dat’s litil v6, | “Small is the wonder 


bot labr brumi, if boards are splintered 
es mér konungs | By a monarch’s daughter | 
mondul hrg@rir; the mill is turned; 
hon skévabi Once through clouds 
skyjum ofri she was wont to ride, 
ok vega borpi | And battles fought | 
sem vikingar, like fighting men, 
[abr hana Helgi | [Till Helgi a captive | 
hoptu georbi; held her fast; 
systir’s beira Sister she is | 
Sigars ok Hogna, of Sigar and Hogni, 
pvi hefr otul augu Thus bright are the eyes | 
Ylfinga man.]” of the Ylfings’ maid.]” 


Possibly two stanzas with one line lost, or perhaps the lines in parenthesis are spurious; 
each editor has his own guess. Sigar and Hogni: it seems unlikely that Hagal refers to the 
Hogni who was Sigrun’s father, for this part of the story has nothing whatever to do with 
Sigrun. As Hagal is, of course, deliberately lying, it is useless to test any part of his speech 
for accuracy. 


Undan komz Helgi ok for a herskip. Helgi escaped and went to a fighting 
ship. 


Hann feldi Hunding konung ok var He slew King Hunding, and thenceforth 
sian kallabr Helgi Hundingsbani. was called Helgi Hundingsbane. 


(II) 


Hann 1a me her sinniBrunavagum He lay with his host in Brunavagar, and 
ok hafbi par strandhogg, ok atu par _ they had there a strand-slaughtering, 
ratt. and ate the flesh raw. 
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Hogni het konungr; Hogni was the name of a king. 


hans dottir var Sigriin, hon var val- His daughter was Sigrun; she was a 
kyrja ok reipb lopt ok log; hon var Valkyrie and rode air and water; she 
Svava endrborin. was Svava reborn. 


Sigrin reib at skipum Helga okkvab: _—_ Sigrun rode to Helgi’s ship and said: 


No division indicated in the manuscript. Brunavagar (“Bruni’s Sea”): mentioned only in 
this section. Strand-slaughtering: a killing on the shore of cattle stolen in a raid. Hogni and 
Sigrun: cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 17 and note; the annotator’s notion of Sigrun as the 
reincarnated Svava (cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, concluding prose note) represents a 
naive form of scholarship. There is nothing in stanzas 5-12 which clearly identifies Sigrun 
as a Valkyrie, or which, except for the last line of stanza 12, identifies the speaker as Sigrun. 
Some editors, therefore, call her simply “the Valkyrie,” while Vigfusson, who thinks this 
section is also a remnant of the Karuljoth, calls her Kara. 


5. “Hverr lé&tr fljota | “Who rules the ship | 
fley vib bakka, by the shore so steep? 
hvar, hermegir! | Where is the home | 
heima eigub? ye warriors have? 
hvers bibip ér | Why do ye bide | 
i Brunavogum, in Brunavagar, 
hvert lystir ybr | Or what the way | 
leib at kanna?” that ye wish to try?” 
Helgi kvap: Helgi spake: 
6. “Hamall l&tr fljota | “Hamal’s the ship | 
fley vib bakka, by the shore so steep, 
eigum heima | Our home in Hlesey | 
i Hléseyju; do we have; 
bibum byrjar | For fair wind bide we | 
i Brunavogum, in Brunavagar, 
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lystir oss austr | Eastward the way | 


leib at kanna.” that we wish to try.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speakers. Hamal: Helgi’s assumption of this name 
seems to link this section (stanzas 5-12) with stanza 1. Hlesey (“Island of Hler” —i.e., Aégir, 
the sea-god): generally identified as the Danish island of Laso; cf. Harbarthsljoth, 37 and 


note. 


Valkyrja kvap: 
7. “Hvar hefr, hilmir! | 

hildi vakba 

eba gogl alin | 
Gunnar systra? 

hvi’s brynja pin | 
blopi stokkin, 

hvi skal und hjglmum | 
hratt kjot eta?” 


Sigrun spake: 
“Where hast thou, warrior, 
battle wakened, 
Or gorged the birds | 
of the sisters of Guth? 
Why is thy byrnie | 
spattered with blood, 
Why helmed dost feast 


on food uncooked?” 


Guth: a Valkyrie (cf. Voluspo, 31) the birds of her sisters are the kites and ravens. 


Helgi kvap: 
8. “[N&st vann bat njys | 

nibr Ylfinga 

fyr vestan ver, | 
ef vita lystir, 

es] ek bjornu tok | 
i Bragalundi 

ok tt ara | 
oddum saddak: 


Helgi spake: 


“Latest of all, | 


the Ylfings’ son 
On the western sea, | 
if know thou wilt, 
Captured bears | 
in Bragalund, 
And fed the eagles | 
with edge of sword. 
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sagt es ni, mézr! | Now is it shown | 


hvaban serkr gurpisk, why our shirts are bloody, 


bvi vas a lagi | And little our food | 


litt steikt etit.” with fire is cooked.” 


The manuscript indicates line 5 as the beginning of a new stanza; some editors reject lines 1- 
2, while others make lines 5-6 into a fragmentary stanza. Yifings: cf. introductory prose 
and note. Bragalund (“Bragi’s Wood”): a mythical place. Bears: presumably Berserkers, 


regarding whom cf. Hyndluljoth, 23. 


Valkyrja kvap: 
9. “Vig l¥sir pi, | 
varp fyr Helga 
Hundingr konungr | 
hniga at velli; 
bar sdkn saman, | 
es sefa hefndub, 
ok busti blob | 


a brimis eggjar.” 


Helgi kvap: 
10. “Hvat vissir bi, | 

at ver seim, 

snot svinnhugub! | 
es sefa hefndum? 

margir’u hvassir | 
hildings synir 

ok amunir | 


ossum nibjum.” 


Sigrun spake: 
“Of battle thou tellest, | 
and there was bent 
Hunding the king | 
before Helgi down; 
There was carnage when thou | 
didst avenge thy kin, 
And blood flowed fast | 
on the blade of the sword.” 


Helgi spake: 
“How didst thou know | 

that now our kin, 
Maiden wise, | 

we have well avenged? 
Many there are | 

of the sons of the mighty 
Who share alike | 


our lofty race.” 
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Helgi’s meaning in lines 3-4 is that, although he has already declared himself an Ylfing 
(stanza 8, line 1), there are many heroes of that race, and he does not understand how 
Sigrun knows him to be Helgi. 


Valkyrja kvap: Sigrun spake: 
11. “Vaska fjarri, | “Not far was I | 
folks oddviti! from the lord of the folk, 
gér 4 morgin | Yester morn, | 
grams aldrlokum; when the monarch was slain; 
bo telk slagjan | Though crafty the son | 
Sigmundar bur, of Sigmund, methinks, 
es i valrinum | When he speaks of the fight | 
vigspjoll segir. in slaughter-runes. 


Slaughter-runes: equivocal or deceptive speech regarding the battle. The word “rune” had 
the meaning of “magic” or “mystery” long before it was applied to the signs or characters 
with which it was later identified. 


12. Leitk bik of sinn | On the long-ship once | 

a langskipum, I saw thee well, 

bas ba byggpir | When in the blood-stained | 
blopga stafna bow thou wast, 

[ok drsvalar | [And round thee icy 
unnir léku;] waves were raging:] 

ni vill dyljask | Now would the hero | 
doglingr fyr mer, hide from me, 

en Hogna m@r | But to Hogni’s daughter | 
Helga kennir.” is Helgi known.” 


Some editors reject line 3, others line 5. The manuscript omits Helgi’s name in line 5, 
thereby destroying both the sense and the meter. Vigfusson, following his Karuljoth theory 
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(cf. note on prose following stanza 4), changes Hogni to Halfdan, father of Kara. 


(III) 


Granmarr hét rikr konungr, er bj6 at 
Svarinshaugi; 


hann atti marga sonu: het einn 
Hobbroddr, annarr Gubmundr, bripi 
Starkabr. 


Hobbroddr var i konungastefnu, 
hann fastnabi sér Sigrinu Hogna- 
dottur. 


En er hon spyrr bat, ba reib hon mep 
valkyrjur um lopt ok um log at leita 
Helga. 


Helgi var ba at Logafjollum ok haf- 
bi bariz vip Hundings sonu; bar feldi 
hann pa Alf ok Eyjolf, Hjorvarp ok 
Hervarp, 
ok var hann allvigmopr ok sat undir 
Arasteini. 


bar hitti Sigrtn hann ok rann 4 
hals honum ok kysti hann ok sagpi 
honum erendi sitt, sva sem segir 1 
Volsungakvipu enni fornu: 


Granmar was the name of a mighty 
king, who dwelt at Svarin’s hill. 


He had many sons; one was named 
Hothbrodd, another Gothmund, a third 
Starkath. 


Hothbrodd was in a kings’ meeting, and 
he won the promise of having Sigrun, 
Hogni’s daughter, for his wife. 


But when she heard this, she rode with 
the Valkyries over air and sea to seek 
Helgi. 

Helgi was then at Logafjoll, and had 
fought with Hunding’s sons; there he 
killed Alf and Eyolf, Hjorvarth and Her- 
varth. 


He was all weary with battle, and sat un- 
der the eagle-stone. 


There Sigrun found him, and ran to 
throw her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him, and told him her tidings, as 
is set forth in the old Volsung lay: 


The manuscript indicates no division. Most of this prose passage is evidently based on Hel- 
gakvitha Hundingsbana I; the only new features are the introduction of Starkath as a third 
son of Granmar, which is clearly an error based on a misunderstanding of stanza 19, and 
the reference to the kings’ meeting, based on stanza 15. Kings’ meetings, or councils, were 
by no means unusual; the North in early days was prolific in kings. For the remaining 
names, cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I: Granmar, stanza 19; Hothbrodd, stanza 33; Goth- 
mund, stanza 33; Svarin’s hill, stanza 32; Logafjoll, stanza 13; Alf, Eyjolf, Hjorvarth and 
Hervarth, stanza 14. The old Volsung lay: cf. Introductory Note. 
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13. Sotti Sigriin | Sigrun the joyful | 


sikling glapan, chieftain sought, 
heim nam Helga | Forthwith Helgi’s | 
hond at sakja; hand she took; 
kysti ok kvaddi | She greeted the hero | 
konung und hjalmi, helmed and kissed him, 
ba varp hilmi | The warrior’s heart | 
hugr a vifi. to the woman turned. 


Some editions combine lines 3-4, or line 4, with part of stanza 14. 


14. Nama Hogna m@r | From her heart the daughter | 

of hug méla, of Hogni spake, 

hafa kvazk Helga | Dear was Helgi, | 
hylli skyldu; she said, to her; 

“fyrr lézk unna | “Long with all 

af ollum hug my heart I loved 

syni Sigmundar, | Sigmund’s son | 
an sét hafbi. ere ever I saw him. 


The lines of stanzas 14 and 15 are here rearranged in accordance with Bugge’s emendation; 
in the manuscript they stand as follows: lines 3-4 of stanza 14; stanza 15; lines 1-2 of 
stanza 14. This confusion has given rise to various editorial conjectures. 


15. Vask Hobbroddi | At the meeting to Hothbrodd | 
i her fostnup, mated I was, 
en jofur annan But another hero | 
eiga vildak; I fain would have; 
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bo séumk, fylkir! | 
frenda reifi, 
hefk mins four | 


munrab brotit.” 


Helgi kvap: 
16. “Hirp eigi bi | 
Hogna reibi 
né illan hug 
zttar binnar! 
bi skalt, mér ung! | 


at mer lifa; 


ztt att, en gopa! 


es eigi séumk.” 


(IV) 


Helgi samnapi ba miklum skipaher 
ok for til Frekasteins, 

ok fengu i hafi ofvibri mannhett; pa 
komu leiptr yfir ba ok stopu geislar 1 
skipin. 

beir sai loptinu at valkyrjur niu ribu, 
ok kendu beir Sigriinu; 


ba leegpi storminn, ok komu beir heil- 
ir til lands. 

Granmars synir satu a bjargi nokk- 
uru, er skipin sigldu at landi. 


Though, king, the wrath | 
of my kin I fear, 
Since I broke my father’s | 


fairest wish.” 


Helgi spake: 
“Fear not ever | 
Hogni’s anger, 
Nor yet thy kinsmen’s | 
cruel wrath; 
Maiden, thou | 
with me shalt live, 
Thy kindred, fair one, | 


I shall not fear.” 


Helgi then assembled a great sea-host 
and went to Frekastein. 


On the sea he met a perilous storm; 
lightning flashed overhead and the 
bolts struck the ship. 


They saw in the air that nine Valkyries 
were riding, and recognized Sigrun 
among them. 


Then the storm abated, and they came 
safe and sound to land. 


Granmar’s sons sat on a certain moun- 
tain as the ships sailed toward the land. 
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Gubmundr hljop a hest ok reib a 
njosn a bergit vip hofnina; ba hlopu 
Volsungar seglum. 


ba kvab Gubmundr, sva sem fyrr er 
ritat 1 Helgakvibu: 


“Hverr es fylkir | 
sas flota styrir 


ok feiknalip 
forir at landi?” 


Sinfjotli Sigmundarson svarabi, ok er 
bat enn ritat. 


Gubmundr reib heim meh hersogu; 
ba somnubu Granmars synir her. 


Komu bar margir konungar: bar var 
Hogni fabir Sigrtnar ok synir hans 
Bragi ok Dagr. 

bar var orrosta mikil, ok fellu all- 
ir Granmars synir ok allir peira hof- 
bingjar, nema Dagr Hognason fekk 
grip ok vann eiba Volsungum. 
Sigriin gekk 1 valinn ok hitti Hob- 
brodd at kominn dauba. 

Hon kvab: 


Gothmund leaped on a horse and rode 
for news to a promontory near the har- 
bor; the Volsungs were even then low- 
ering their sails. 


Then Gothmund said, as is written be- 
fore in the Helgi lay: 


“Who is the king | 


who captains the fleet, 


And to the land | 


the warriors leads?” 


Sinfjotli, Sigmund’s son, answered him, 
and that too is written. 


Gothmund rode home with his tidings 
of the host; then Granmar’s sons sum- 
moned an army. 


Many kings came there; there were 
Hogni, Sigrun’s father, and his sons Bra- 
gi and Dag. 

There was a great battle, and all Gran- 
mar’s sons were slain and all their allies; 
only Dag, Hogni’s son, was spared, and 
he swore loyalty to the Volsungs. 


Sigrun went among the dead and found 
Hothbrodd at the coming of death. 


She said: 


The manuscript indicates no division. Here again, the annotator has drawn practically all 
his information from Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, which he specifically mentions and even 
quotes. The only new features are the names of Hogni’s sons, Bragi and Dag. Bragi is men- 
tioned in stanza 19, though it is not there stated that he is Hogni’s son. Dag, who figures 
largely in stanzas 28-34, is a puzzle, for the verse never names him, and it is an open ques- 


tion where the annotator got his name. Frekastein: cf. Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, 39 and 
note. As is written: the two lines are quoted, with a change of two words, from Helgakvitha 
Hundingsbana 1, 33. Sinfjotli: cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 6 and note, and stanzas 33- 
48, in which the whole dialogue is given. Loyalty: apparently the annotator got this bit of 
information out of stanza 29, in which Sigrun refers to the oaths which her brother had 


sworn to Helgi. 


17. “Muna bér Sigriin | 
fra Sevafjollum, 
Hobbroddr konungr! | 
hniga at armi; 
lipin es &vi | 
— opt nair hrévi 
granstOp gripar— | 


Granmars sona.” 


“Never shall Sigrun | 
from Sevafjoll, 
Hothbrodd king, | 
be held in thine arms; 
Granmar’s sons | 
full cold have grown, 
And the giant-steeds gray | 


on corpses gorge.” 


Sevafjoll (“Wet Mountain”): mentioned only in this poem. Giant-steeds: wolves, the usual 
steeds of giantesses; cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 56. 


ba hitti hon Helga ok varp allfegin. 


Hann kvab: 


18. “Esat ber at ollu, | 
alvitr! gefit, 
bo kvebk nekkvi | 
nornir valda; 
fellu i morgin | 
at Frekasteini 
Bragi ok Hogni, | 


varbk bani beira. 


Then she sought out Helgi, and was full 
of joy. 
He said: 


“Maid, not fair | 

is all thy fortune, 

The Norns I blame | 
that this should be; 

This morn there fell | 
at Frekastein 

Bragi and Hogni | 
beneath my hand. 
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Maid: the word thus rendered is the same doubtful one which appears in Volundarkvitha, 1 
and 5, and which may mean specifically a Valkyrie (Gering translates it “helmed” or “hero- 
ic”) or simply “wise.” Cf. Volundarkvitha, note on introductory prose. Norns: cf. Voluspo, 20 
and note. In stanza 33 Dag similarly lays the blame for the murder he has committed on 
Othin. Bragi: probably Sigrun’s brother. 


19. [En at Hléebjorgum | At Hlebjorg fell | 

Hrollaugs synir, the sons of Hrollaug, 

en at Styrkleifum | Starkath the king | 
Starkapr konungr: at Styrkleifar; 

bann sak gylfa | Fighters more noble | 
grimmiubgastan, saw I never, 

es barpisk bolr— | The body fought | 
vas a braut hofub.] when the head had fallen. 


This stanza looks like an interpolation, and there is little or nothing to connect it with the 
slaying of Gramnar’s sons. In the manuscript line 2, indicated as the beginning of a stanza, 
precedes line 1. Hlebjorg (“Sea-Mountain”) and Styrkleifar (“Battle-Cliffs”): place names 
not elsewhere mentioned. Of Hrollaug’s sons nothing further is known. Starkath: this name 
gives a hint of the origin of this stanza, for Saxo Grammaticus tells of the slaying of the 
Swedish hero Starkath (“The Strong”) the son of Storverk, and describes how his severed 
head bit the ground in anger (cf. line 4). In all probability this stanza is from an entirely 
different poem, dealing with the Starkath story, and the annotator’s attempt to identify the 
Swedish hero as a third son of Granmar is quite without foundation. 


20. Liggja at jorpu | On the ground full low | 

allra flestir the slain are lying, 

nipjar pinir | Most are there | 
at noum orpnir; of the men of thy race; 

vanntat vigi, | Nought hast thou won, | 
vas ber vo skopub, for thy fate it was 

es at rogi bi | Brave men to bring | 
rikmenni vast.” to the battle-field.” 
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ba grét Sigriin. Then Sigrun wept. 


Hann kvap: Helgi said: 
21. “Huggask bi, Sigriin! | “Grieve not, Sigrun, | 
Hildr hefr oss verit; the battle is gained, 
vinnat skjgldungar skgpum.” The fighter can shun not his fate.” 
Sigrtin kvap: Sigrun spake: 
“Lifna mundak kjésa | “To life would I call | 
es lipnir ’ra, them who slaughtered lie, 


knzttak po bérifabmi felask.”” ‘If safe on thy breast I might be.” 


The difference of meter would of itself be enough to indicate that this stanza comes from 
an entirely different poem. A few editions assign the whole stanza to Helgi, but lines 3-4 
are almost certainly Sigrun’s, and the manuscript begins line 3 with a large capital letter 
following a period. 


(V) 


[betta kvab GubmundrGranmarsson: This Gothmund the son of Granmar 


spoke: 
22. “Hverr es skjgldungr “What hero great 

sas skipum styrir, is guiding the ships? 
l@tr gunnfana | A golden flag | 

gollinn fyr stafni? on the stem he flies; 
bykkjumka fripr | I find not peace in | 

i farar broddi, the van of your faring, 
verpr vigroba | And round the fighters | 

of vikinga.” is battle-light red.” 


With this stanza begins the dispute between Gothmund and Sinfjotli which, together with 
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Helgi’s rebuke to his half brother, appears at much greater length in Helgakvitha Hund- 
ingsbana 1, 33-48. It is introduced here manifestly in the wrong place. The version here 
given is almost certainly the older of the two, but the resemblance is so striking, and in 
some cases (notably in Helgi’s rebuke) the stanzas are so nearly identical, that it seems 
probable that the composer of the first Helgi Hundingsbane lay borrowed directly from the 
poem of which the present dialogue is a fragment. Flag: the banner (“gunnfani,” cf. “gon- 
falon”) here serves as the signal for war instead of the red shield mentioned in Helgakvitha 
Hundingsbana 1, 34. Battle-light: perhaps the “northern lights.” 


Sinfjotli kvap: Sinfjotli spake: 
23. “Hér ma Hobbroddr | “Here may Hothbrodd | 
Helga kenna Helgi find, 
flotta trauban | The hater of flight, | 
i flota mipjum; in the midst of the fleet; 
hann hefr gpli | The home of all | 
zttar binnar, thy race he has, 
arf fjorsunga, | And over the realm | 
undir brungizk.” of the fishes he rules.” 


Lines 3-4 are obscure, and in the manuscript show signs of error. Helgi had not at this 
time, so far as we know, conquered any of Hothbrodd’s land. The realm of the fishes, in 
line 4, presumably means the sea, but the word here translated “fishes” is obscure, and 
many editors treat it as a proper name, “the realm of the Fjorsungs,” but without further 
suggestion as to who or what the Fjorsungs are. 


Gupmundr kvab: Gothmund spake: 
24. “bvi fyrr skulu | “First shall swords | 
at Frekasteini at Frekastein 
sarskip saman | Prove our worth | 
of sakar dgma; in place of words; 
mal es, Hobbroddr! | Time is it, Hothbrodd, | 
hefnd at vinna, vengeance to have, 
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ef légra hlut | If in battle worsted | 


lengi borum.” once we were.” 

The word here translated swords is a conjectural emendation; the manuscript implies merely 
an invitation to continue the quarrel at Frekastein. Hothbrodd: apparently he is here con- 
sidered as present during the dispute; some editors, in defiance of the meter, have emended 


the line to mean 


Time is it for Hothbrodd | vengeance to have. 


Sinfjotli kvap: Sinfjotli spake: 
25. “Fyrr munt, Gobmundr! | “Better, Gothmund, | 
geitr of halda to tend the goats, 
ok bergskorar | And climb the rocks | 
brattar klifa, of the mountain cliffs; 
hafa ber i hendi | A hazel switch | 
heslikylfu: to hold in thy hand 
bat’s blipara | More seemly were | 
an brimis domar.” than the hilt of a sword.” 
Helgi kvap: Helgi spake: 


26. “bér’s, Sinfjotli! | 


“Better, Sinfjotli, | 


somra miklu thee ’twould beseem 
gunni at heyja | Battles to give, | 

ok glaba ornu, and eagles to gladden, 
an onytum | Than vain and empty | 


orpum at bregpa, 
bot hildingar | 
heiptir deili. 


speech to utter, 
Though warriors oft | 


with words do strive. 
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27. bykkjumat gobir | Good I find not | 


Granmars synir, the sons of Granmar, 

bo dugir seggjum | But for heroes ’tis seemly | 
satt at méla; the truth to speak; 

beir merkt hafa | At Moinsheimar | 
a Moinsheimum, proved the men 

at hug hafa | That hearts for the wielding | 
hjorum at bregba; of swords they had, 

[eru hildingar | [And ever brave | 
halzti snjallir.]”] the warriors are.]” 


26-27. Cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 47-48, which are nearly identical. Stanza 27 in the 
manuscript is abbreviated to the first letters of the words, except for line 5, which does not 
appear in the other poem, and which looks like an interpolation. 


(VI) 

Helgi fekk Sigrinar, ok attupausonu. Helgi took Sigrun to wife, and they had 
sons. 

Var Helgi eigi gamall. Helgi did not reach old age. 


Dagr Hognason blotabi Obintilfppur- Dag, the son of Hogni, offered sacrifice 
hefnda; Obinn lépi Dag geirs sins. to Othin to be avenged for his father’s 
death; Othin gave Dag his spear. 


Dagr fann Helga mag sinn bar sem _ Dag found Helgi, his brother-in-law, at 
heitir at Fjoturlundi. a place which is called Fjoturlund. 


Hann lagbi i gognum Helga meh He thrust the spear through Helgi’s 
geirnum. body. 


bar fell Helgi, en Dagr reip til Then Helgi fell, and Dag rode to Se- 
Sevafjalla ok sagbi Sigriinu tipindi. vafjoll and told Sigrun the tidings: 


Here begins a new section of the poem, dealing with Helgi’s death at the hands of Dag, 
Sigrun’s brother. The note is based wholly on stanzas 28-34, except for the introduction 
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of Dag’s name (cf. note on prose following stanza 16), and the reference to Othin’s spear, 
the weapon which made victory certain, and which the annotator brought in doubtless on 
the strength of Dag’s statement that Othin was responsible for Helgi’s death (stanza 33). 
Fjoturlund (“Fetter-Wood”): mentioned only here and in stanza 28. 


28. “Traubr emk, systir! | “Sad am I, sister, | 


trega ber at segja, sorrow to tell thee, 
pvit hefk naubugr | Woe to my kin | 
nipti gratta: unwilling I worked; 


fell i morgin | In the morn there fell | 


und Fjoturlundi at Fjoturlund 
bublungr sas vas | The noblest prince | 

the world has known, 
[And his heel he set | 


on the heroes’ necks.]” 


baztr i heimi 
[ok hildingum | 
a halsi stop.]” 


Line 5 looks like an interpolation. 


Sigrtiin kvap: Sigrun spake: 
29. “bik skyli allir | “Now may every | 

eibar bita, oath thee bite 

beir es Helga | That with Helgi | 
hafbir unna sworn thou hast, 

at enu ljdsa | By the water | 
Leiptrar vatni bright of Leipt, 

ok at Grsvolum | And the ice-cold | 
Unnar steini. stone of Uth. 


Leipt: this river is mentioned in Grimnismol, 29. Uth: a daughter of the sea-god Aigir; 
regarding her sacred stone we know nothing. According to the annotator, Dag’s life had 
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been spared because he swore loyalty to Helgi. 


30. Skribia bat skip | The ship shall sail not | 
es und ber skribi, in which thou sailest, 
bot oskabyrr | Though a favoring wind | 
eptir leggisk! shall follow after; 
rinnia sa marr | The horse shall run not | 
es und ber rinni, whereon thou ridest, 
pot fiandr pina | Though fain thou art | 
forbask eigir! thy foe to flee. 
31. 
| eee 
bitia bat sverp | The sword shall bite not | 
es bi bregpir, which thou bearest, 
nema sjolfum bér | Till thy head itself | 
synevi of hofbe! it sings about. 


No gap indicated in the manuscript, but most editors have assumed that either the first or 
the last two lines have been lost. Bugge adds a line: 


The shield shall not help thee | which thou holdest. 


(Hlifia bér sa skjoldr | es pi hafisk fyr.) 


32. baveri hefnt bér | Vengeance were mine | 


Helga dauba, for Helgi’s murder, 
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ef vérir vargr | 

a vibum ati, 
aubs andvani | 

ok alls gamans, 
hefbir matki, | 


nema a hrzeum spryngir’ 


’ 


Dagr kvap: 
33. “Cr est, systir! | 

ok grvita, 

es br@pr binum | 
bibr forskapa: 

einn veldr Opinn | 
ollu bolvi, 

pvit meh sifjungum | 


sakrunar bar. 


34. bér bypr brobir 
bauga rauba, 
oll Vandilsvé | 
ok Vigdala; 
haf halfan heim 
harms at gjoldum, 
bribr baugvarip! 


ok burir binir.” 


Wert thou a wolf | 

in the woods without, 
Possessing nought | 

and knowing no joy, 
Having no food | 


save corpses to feed on.” 


Dag spake: 
“Mad art thou, sister, | 
and wild of mind, 
Such a curse | 
on thy brother to cast; 
Othin is ruler 
of every ill, 
Who sunders kin 


with runes of spite. 


Thy brother rings 

so red will give thee, 
All Vandilsve | 

and Vigdalir; 
Take half my land | 

to pay the harm, 
Ring-decked maid, | 


and as meed for thy sons.” 


Vandilsve (“Vandil’s Shrine): who Vandil was we do not know; this and Vigdalir (’Battle- 
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Dale”) are purely mythical places. 


Sigrtin kvap: Sigrun spake: 
35. “Sitka sva sél | “T shall sit not happy | 

at Sevafjollum at Sevafjoll, 

ar né of n&tr, | Early or late, | 
at unak lifi, my life to love, 

nema at libi lofpungs | If the light cannot show, | 
ljoma bregpi, in the leader’s band, 

rinni und visa | Vigbler bearing him | 
Vigblér pinig, back to his home, 

[gollbitli vanr, [The golden-bitted; | 
knegak grami fagna.] I shall greet him never.] 


Line 5 may be spurious. Vigbler (“Battle-Breather”) Helgi’s horse. 


36. Sva hafbi Helgi | Such the fear | 
hredda gorva that Helgi’s foes 
fiandr sina alla | Ever felt, 
ok fréndr beira, and all their kin, 
sem fyr ulfi | As makes the goats | 
Obar rynni with terror mad 
geitr af fjalli | Run from the wolf | 
geiskafullar. among the rocks. 
37. Svabar Helgi | Helgi rose | 
af hildingum, above heroes all 
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sem itrskapabr | 
askr af byrni, 
eba sa dyrkalfr | 
doggu slunginn, 
es ofri ferr | 
gllum dyrum 
[ok horn gloa | 


” 


vib himin sjalfan.] 


Like the lofty ash | 
above lowly thorns, 
Or the noble stag, | 
with dew besprinkled, 
Bearing his head | 
above all beasts, 
[And his horns gleam bright | 


” 


to heaven itself. ] 


Line 5 (or possibly line 4) may be spurious. Cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 17, and Guthrunarkvitha 


i, 2. 


Haugr var gorr eptir Helga. 


[En er hann kom til Valhallar, ba baub 
Obinn honum gllu at rapa mep ser. 


A hill was made in Helgi’s memory. 


And when he came to Valhall, then Oth- 
in bade him rule over everything with 
himself. 


Valhall, etc.: there is no indication as to where the annotator got this notion of Helgi’s 
sharing Othin’s rule. It is most unlikely that such an idea ever found place in any of the 
Helgi poems, or at least in the earlier ones; probably it was a late development of the 
tradition in a period when Othin was no longer taken seriously. 


(VII) 
Helgi kvab: 


38. “bi skalt, Hundingr! | 
hverjum manni 
fotlaug geta | 
ok funa kynda, 


Helgi said: 


“Thou shalt, Hunding, | 
of every hero 
Wash the feet, | 
and kindle the fire, 
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hunda binda, | Tie up dogs, | 


hesta géta, and tend the horses, 
gefa svinum sob, | And feed the swine | 
abr sofa gangir.”] ere to sleep thou goest.” 


This stanza apparently comes from an otherwise lost passage containing a contest of words 
between Helgi and Hunding; indeed the name of Hunding may have been substituted for 
another one beginning with “H,” and the stanza originally have had no connection with 
Helgi at all. The annotator inserts it here through an obvious misunderstanding, taking it 
to be Helgi’s application of the power conferred on him by Othin. 


(VIII) 


Ambott Sigrinar gekk um aptan hja One of Sigrun’s maidens went one 
haugi Helga ok sa at Helgi reip til © evening to Helgi’s hill, and saw that Hel- 


haugsins mep marga menn. gi rode to the hill with many men. 
Ambott kvap: The maiden said: 
39. “Eru bat svik ein, | “Is this a dream | 
es sea bykkjumk that methinks I see, 
eba ragna rok | Or the doom of the gods, 
—riba menn daubir—, that dead men ride, 
es joa ypra | And hither spurring | 
oddum keyrib, urge your steeds, 
eba’s hildingum | Or is home-coming now | 
heimfor gefin?” to the heroes granted?” 


Here begins the final section (stanzas 39-50), wherein Sigrun visits the dead Helgi in his 
burial hill. Doom of the gods: the phrase “ragna rok” has been rather unfortunately Angli- 
cized into the work “ragnarok” (the Norse term is not a proper name), and rok, “doom,” 
has been confused with rokkr, “darkness,” and so translated “dusk of the Gods,” or “Gotter- 
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dammerung.” 


Helgi kvap: 
40. “Esa bat svik ein, | 
es sea bykkisk, 
né aldar rof, | 
bot oss litir, 
pot joa ora | 
oddum keyrim, 
né’s hildingum | 


heimfor gefin.” 


Helgi spake: 
“No dream is this | 
that thou thinkest to see, 
Nor the end of the world, | 
though us thou beholdest, 
And hither spurring | 
we urge our steeds, 
Nor is home-coming now | 


to the heroes granted.” 


In the manuscript most of this stanza is abbreviated to the first letters of the words. 


Heim gekk ambott ok sagbi Sigriinu: 


41. “Ut gakk, Sigriin | 
fra Sevafjollum! 
ef folks japar | 
finna lystir: 
[upp’s haugr lokinn, | 
kominn es Helgi, ] 
dolgspor dreyra; | 
doglingr bab pik, 
at sardropa | 


svefja skyldir.” 


The maiden went home and said to 
Sigrun: 


“Go forth, Sigrun, | 
from Sevafjoll, 
If fain the lord | 
of the folk wouldst find; 
[The hill is open, | 
Helgi is come;] 
The sword-tracks bleed; | 
the monarch bade 
That thou his wounds | 


shouldst now make well.” 


Line 5 (or possibly line 2) may be spurious. Sword-tracks: wounds. One edition places 
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stanza 48 after stanza 42, and an other does the same with stanza 50. 


Sigriin gekk 1 hauginn til Helga ok = Sigrun went in the hill to Helgi, and 


kvab: said: 
42. “Ni’mk sva fegin | “Now am I glad | 
fundi okkrum, of our meeting together, 
sem atfrekir As Othin’s hawks, 
Obins haukar, so eager for prey, 
es val vitu, | When slaughter and flesh | 
varmar brabir, all warm they scent, 
eba dogglitir Or dew-wet see | 
dagsbrin sea. the red of day. 
43. Fyrr vilk kyssa | First will I kiss | 
konung olifban, the lifeless king, 
an blopugri Ere off the bloody | 
brynju kastir; byrnie thou cast; 
har’s pitt, Helgi! | With frost thy hair | 
hélu prungit, is heavy, Helgi, 
allr es visi | And damp thou art | 
valdogg sleginn, with the dew of death; 
[hendr iirsvalar | [ice-cold hands | 
Hogna magi; has Hogni’s kinsman, 
hvé skalk bér, bublungr! | What, prince, can I 


” ” 


bess bot of vinna?] to bring thee ease?] 


Possibly lines 5-6 are spurious, or part of a stanza the rest of which has been lost. It has 
also been suggested that two lines may have been lost after line 2, making a new stanza of 
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lines 3-6. Kinsman: literally “son-in-law.” 


Helgi kvap: 
44. “Ein veldr, Sigrin | 

fra Sevafjollum! 

es Helgi es | 
harmdogg sleginn: 

grétr, gollvarip! 
grimmum torum, 

[sdlbjort, supran! | 
abr sofa gangir;] 

hvert fell blopugt | 
a brjost grami 

[ursvalt, innfjalgt, | 
ekka brungit.] 


Helgi spake: 
“Thou alone, Sigrun | 
of Sevafjoll, 
Art cause that Helgi | 
with dew is heavy; 
Gold-decked maid, | 
thy tears are grievous, 
[Sun-bright south-maid, | 
ere thou sleepest:;] 
Each falls like blood | 
on the hero’s breast, 
[Burned-out, cold, | 


and crushed with care. | 


Lines 4 and 6 have been marked by various editors as probably spurious. Others regard 
lines 1-2 as the beginning of a stanza the rest of which has been lost, or combine lines 5-6 
with lines 5-6 of stanza 45 to make a new stanza. South-maid: cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana 


I, 17 and note. 


45. Vel skulum drekka | 
dyrar veigar, 
bot mist hafim | 
munar ok landa; 
skal engi mabr | 
angrljob kveba, 
bot mer a brjosti | 


benjar liti; 


Well shall we drink | 
a noble draught, 
Though love and lands 
are lost to me; 
No man a song | 
of sorrow shall sing, 
Though bleeding wounds | 


are on my breast; 
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nu ’ru bribir | Now in the hill | 


byrgbar i haugi, our brides we hold, 
lofpa disir, | The heroes’ loves, | 
hja oss lipnum.” by their husbands dead.” 


Both lines 3-4 and lines 5-6 have been suspected by editors of being interpolated, and the 
loss of two lines has also been suggested. Brides: the plural here is perplexing. Gering 
insists that only Sigrun is meant, and translates the word as singular, but both “brides” and 

“loves” are uncompromisingly plural in the text. Were the men of Helgi’s ghostly following 
likewise visited by their wives? The annotator may have thought so, for in the prose he 
mentions the “women” returning to the house, al though, of course, this may refer simply 
to Sigrun and the maid. 


Sigriin bjo seeing I hauginum: Sigrun made ready a bed in the hill. 
46. “Hefk bér, Helgi! | “Here a bed | 
hvilu gorva I have made for thee, Helgi, 
angrlausa mjgk, | To rest thee from care, | 
Ylfinga nibr! thou kin of the Ylfings; 
vilk ber i fabmi, | I will make thee sink | 
fylkir! sofna, to sleep in my arms, 
sem lofpungi | As once I lay | 
lifnum myndak.” with the living king.” 
Helgi kvap: Helgi spake: 
47. “Ni kvebk enskis | “Now do I say | 
grvent vesa that in Sevafjoll 
sip né snimma | Aught may happen, | 
at Sevafjollum, early or late, 
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es a armi bi | Since thou sleepest clasped | 


olifpum sefr in a corpse’s arms, 
hvit i haugi, | So fair in the hill, | 

Hogna dottir! the daughter of Hognil! 
[ok estu kvik, | [Living thou comest, | 

en konungborna!] a daughter of kings.] 


Line 5 (or possibly line 4) may be interpolated. 


48. Mal’s mer at ripa | Now must I ride | 
robnar brautir, the reddened ways, 
lata folvan jo | And my bay steed set 
flugstig tropa; to tread the sky; 
skalk fyr vestan | Westward I go | 
vindhjalms bruar, to wind-helm’s bridges, 
abr Salgofnir | Ere Salgofnir wakes | 
sigrpjob veki.” the warrior throng.” 


Wind-helm: the sky; the bridge is Bifrost, the rainbow (cf. Grimnismol, 29). Salgofnir (“Hall- 
Crower”): the cock Gollinkambi who awakes the gods and warriors for the last battle. 


beir Helgi ripu leip stna,en ber foru Then Helgi and his followers rode on 

heim til boejar. their way, and the women went home 
to the dwelling. 

Annan aptan lét Sigrin ambott halda_ = Another evening Sigrun bade the maid- 

vor a hauginum. en keep watch at the hill. 


En at dagsetri er Sigrin kom til And at sunset when Sigrun came to the 
haugsins, kvap hon: hill she said: 
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49. “Kominn véri ni, | “Now were he come, | 


ef koma hygbi, if come he might, 
Sigmundar burr | Sigmund’s son, | 

fra solum Obins; from Othin’s seat; 
kvepk grams pinig | Hope grows dim | 

grénask vanir, of the hero’s return 
es 4 asklimum | When eagles sit | 

ernir sitja on the ash-tree boughs, 
ok drifr drott oll And men are seeking | 

draumbinga til.” the meeting of dreams.” 


Many editors assign this speech to the maid. Line 5 (or 4) may be spurious. Meeting of 


dreams (“Dream-Thing”’): sleep. 
Ambott kvab: The Maiden said: 
50. “Vesattu sva @r, | “Mad thou wouldst seem | 
at ein farir, alone to seek, 
dis skjoldunga! | Daughter of heroes, | 
draughisa til: the house of the dead; 
oflgari verba | For mightier now | 
allir 4 nottum at night are all 
daupir dolgar | The ghosts of the dead 
an of daga ljdsa.” than when day is bright.” 


Sigrin varp skammlif af harmi ok — Sigrun was early dead of sorrow and 
trega. grief. 


bat var triaiforneskju,atmennveri __ It was believed in olden times that peo- 
endrbornir, en pat er ni kollup kerl- ple were born again, but that is now 
inga villa. called old wives’ folly. 
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Helgi ok Sigrin er kallat at veri Of Helgi and Sigrun it is said that 
endrborin; hét hann ba Helgi Hadd- _ they were born again; he became Hel- 
ingjaskati, en hon Kara Halfdanar- gi Haddingjaskati, and she Kara the 
dottir, sva sem kvebit er i Karuljop- daughter of Halfdan, as is told in the Lay 
um, ok var hon valkyrja. of Kara, and she was a Valkyrie. 


The attitude of the annotator is clearly revealed by his contempt for those who put any faith 
in such “old wives’ folly” as the idea that men and women could be reborn. As in the case 
of Helgi Hjorvarthsson, the theory of the hero’s rebirth seems to have developed in order 
to unite around a single Helgi the various stories in which the hero is slain. The Lay of Kara 
(Karuljoth) is lost, although, as has been pointed out, parts of the Helgakvitha Hundingsbana 
II may be remnants of it, but we find the main outlines of the story in the Hromundar 
saga Greipssonar, whose compilers appear to have known the Karuljoth. In the saga Helgi 
Haddingjaskati (Helgi the Haddings’ Hero) is protected by the Valkyrie Kara, who flies 
over him in the form of a swan (note once more the Valkyrie swan-maiden confusion); but 
in his fight with Hromund he swings his sword so high that he accidentally gives Kara a 
mortal wound, where upon Hromund cuts off his head. As this makes the third recorded 
death of Helgi (once at the hands of Alf, once at those of Dag, and finally in the fight with 
Hromund), the phenomenon of his rebirth is not surprising. The points of resemblance in 
all the Helgi stories, including the one told in the lost Karuljoth, are sufficiently striking so 
that it is impossible not to see in them a common origin, and not to believe that Helgi the 
son of Hjorvarth, Helgi the son of Sigmund and Helgi the Haddings’-Hero (not to mention 
various other Helgis who probably figured in songs and stories now lost) were all originally 
the same Helgi who appears in the early traditions of Denmark. 
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Fra Dautha Sinfjotla 
Of Sinfjotli’s Death 


Introductory Note 


It has been pointed out that the Helgi tradition, coming originally from Denmark, was early 
associated with that of the Volsungs, which was of German, or rather of Frankish, origin (cf. 
Introductory Note to Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar). The connecting links between these two 
sets of stories were few in number, the main point being the identification of Helgi as a son 
of Sigmund Volsungsson. Another son of Sigmund, however, appears in the Helgi poems, 
though not in any of the poems dealing with the Volsung cycle proper. This is Sinfjotli, 
whose sole function in the extant Helgi lays is to have a wordy dispute with Gothmund 
Granmarsson. 

Sinfjotli’s history is told in detail in the early chapters of the Volsungasaga. The twin 
sister of Sigmund Volsungsson, Signy, had married Siggeir, who hated his brother-in-law 
by reason of his desire to possess a sword which had belonged to Othin and been won 
by Sigmund. Having treacherously invited Volsung and his ten sons to visit him, Siggeir 
slew Volsung and captured his sons, who were set in the stocks. Each night a wolf (“some 
men say that she was Siggeir’s mother”) came out of the woods and ate up one of the 
brothers, till on the tenth night Sigmund alone was left. Then, however, Signy aided him 
to escape, and incidentally to kill the wolf. He vowed vengeance on Siggeir, and Signy, 
who hated her husband, was determined to help him. Convinced that Sigmund must have 
a helper of his own race, Signy changed forms with a witch, and in this guise sought out 
Sigmund, who, not knowing who she was, spent three nights with her. Thereafter she 
gave birth to a boy, whom she named Sinfjotli (“The Yellow-Spotted”?), whom she sent to 
Sigmund. For a time they lived in the woods, occasionally turning into wolves (whence 
perhaps Sinfjotli’s name). When Sinfjotli was full grown, he and his father came to Siggeir’s 
house, but were seen and betrayed by the two young sons of Signy and Siggeir, whereupon 
Sinfjotli slew them. Siggeir promptly had Sigmund and Sinfjotli buried alive, but Signy 
managed to smuggle Sigmund’s famous sword into the grave, and with this the father and 
son dug themselves out. The next night they burned Siggeir’s house, their enemy dying in 
the flames, and Signy, who had at the last refused to leave her husband, from a sense of 
somewhat belated loyalty, perishing with him. 

Was this story, which the Volsungasaga relates in considerable detail, the basis of an old 
poem which has been lost? Almost certainly it was, although, as I have pointed out, many 
if not most of the old stories appear to have been handed down rather in prose than in verse, 
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Fra Dautha Sinfjotla (Of Sinfjotli’s Death) 


for the Volsungasaga quotes two lines of verse regarding the escape from the grave. At any 
rate, Sinfjotli early became a part of the Volsung tradition, which, in turn, formed the basis 
for no less than fifteen poems generally included in the Eddic collection. Of this tradition 
we may recognize three distinct parts: the Volsung-Sigmund-Sinfjotli story; the Helgi story, 
and the Sigurth story, the last of these three being by far the most extensive, and suggesting 
an almost limitless amount of further subdivision. With the Volsung-Sigmund-Sinfjotli story 
the Sigurth legend is connected only by the fact that Sigurth appears as Sigmund’s son by 
his last wife, Hjordis; with the Helgi legend it is not connected directly at all. Aside from the 
fact that Helgi appears as Sigmund’s son by his first wife, Borghild, the only link between 
the Volsung story proper and that of Helgi is the appearance of Sinfjotli in two of the Helgi 
poems. Originally it is altogether probable that the three stories, or sets of stories, were 
entirely distinct, and that Sigurth (the familiar Siegfried) had little or nothing more to do 
with the Volsungs of northern mythological-heroic tradition than he had with Helgi. 

The annotator or compiler of the collection of poems preserved in the Codex Regius, 
having finished with the Helgi lays, had before him the task of setting down the fifteen 
complete or fragmentary poems dealing with the Sigurth story. Before doing this, however, 
he felt it incumbent on him to dispose of both Sigmund and Sinfjotli, the sole links with 
the two other sets of stories. He apparently knew of no poem or poems concerning the 
deaths of these two; perhaps there were none, though this is unlikely. Certainly the story 
of how Sinfjotli and Sigmund died was current in oral prose tradition, and this story the 
compiler set forth in the short prose passage entitled Of Sinfjotli’s Death which, in Regius, 
immediately follows the second lay of Helgi Hundingsbane. The relation of this passage to 
the prose of the Reginsmol is discussed in the introductory note to that poem. 


Sigmundr Volsungs son var konungr 
a Frakklandi; Sinfjotli var elztr hans 
sona, annarr Helgi, bribi Hamundr. 


Borghildr, kona Sigmundar, 4tti 
bropur er het 


En Sinfjotli, stjipson hennar, ok —— 
b‘abu einnar konu babir, ok fyr ba sok 
drap Sinfjotli hann. 

En er hann kom heim, ba bab Borg- 
hildr hann fara a brot, en Sigmundr 
baub henni febcetr, ok pat varp hon 


at biggja. 


Sigmund, the son of Volsung, was a king 
in the land of the Franks; Sinfjotli was 
his eldest son, the second was Helgi, 
and the third Hamund. 

Borghild, Sigmund’s wife, had a brother 
who was named ——. 


Sinfjotli, her stepson, and —— both 
wooed the same woman, wherefore Sin- 
fjotli slew him. 


And when he came home, Borghild 
bade him depart, but Sigmund offered 
her atonement-money, and this she 
had to accept. 
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En at erfinu bar Borghildr ol; hon tok 
eitr, mikit horn fullt, ok bar Sinfjotla. 


En er hann sa i hornit, skilpi hann 
at eitr var i ok mealti til Sigmundar: 
“Gjorottr er drykkrinn, ai!” 


Sigmundr tok hornit ok drakk af. 


Sva er sagt at Sigmundr var harbgorr, 
at hvarki matti honum eitr granda 
utan né innan, en allir synir hans 
stOpuz eitr a horund utan. 


Borghildr bar annat horn Sinfjotla ok 
bab drekka, ok for allt sem fyrr. 


Ok enn et bribja sinn bar hon honum 
hornit ok bd Aamzlisorp meh, ef hann 
drykki eigi af. 


Hann melti enn sem fyrr vib Sig- 
mund. 
Hann sagpi: “Lattu gron sia ba, 


sonr!” 


Sinfjotli drakk ok varp begar daupr. 


Sigmundr bar hann langar leibir i 
fangi sér ok kom at firbi einum mjov- 
um ok longum, ok var bar skip eitt li- 
tit ok mabr einn a. 


Hann baub Sigmundi far of fjorpinn. 


At the funeral feast Borghild brought in 
ale; she took poison, a great horn full, 
and brought it to Sinfjotli. 


But when he looked into the horn, he 
saw that it was poison, and said to Sig- 
mund: “Muddy is the drink, Father!” 


Sigmund took the horn and drank 
therefrom. 

It is said that Sigmund was so hardy 
that poison might not harm him, ei- 
ther outside or in, but all his sons could 
withstand poison only without on their 
skin. 

Borghild bore another horn to Sinfjotli 
and bade him drink, and all happened 
as before. 

And yet a third time she brought him 
a horn, and spoke therewith scornful 
words of him if he should not drink 
from it. 

He spoke as before with Sigmund. 


The latter said: “Let it trickle through 
your beard, Son!” 


Sinfjotli drank, and straight way was 
dead. 

Sigmund bore him a long way in his 
arms, and came to a narrow and long 
fjord, and there was a little boat and a 
man in it. 


He offered to take Sigmund across the 
fjord. 
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En er Sigmundr bar likit ut 4 skipit, 
ba var batrinn hlabinn. 


Karl meelti at Sigmundr skyldi fara 
fyr innan fjorbinn. 
Karl hratt Gt skipinu ok hvarf begar. 


Sigmundr konungr dvalpiz lengi i 
Danmork I riki Borghildar, sipan er 
hann fekk hennar. 

For Sigmundr ba subr i Frakkland til 
bess rikis er hann atti bar. 


ba fekk hann Hjordisar dottur Eylima 
konungs; beira son var Sigurpr. 


Sigmundr konungr fell 1 orrostu fyr 
Hundings sonum, en Hjordis giptiz 
ba Alfi syni Hjalpreks konungs. 
Ox Sigurpr bar upp I barncesku. 


Sigmundr ok allir synir hans varu 
langt umfram alla menn abra um afl 
ok voxt ok hug ok alla atgervi. 


Sigurpr var bd allra framastr, ok hann 
kalla allir menn i fornfroebum um 
alla menn fram ok gofgastan herkon- 
unga. 


But when Sigmund had borne the 
corpse out into the boat, then the craft 
was full. 

The man told Sigmund to go round the 
inner end of the fjord. 


Then the man pushed the boat off, and 
disappeared. 


King Sigmund dwelt long in Denmark 
in Borghild’s kingdom after he had mar- 
ried her. 

Thereafter Sigmund went south into 
the land of the Franks, to the kingdom 
which he had there. 

There he married Hjordis, the daughter 
of King Eylimi; their son was Sigurth. 


King Sigmund fell in a battle with the 
sons of Hunding, and Hjordis then mar- 
ried Alf the son of King Hjalprek. 


There Sigurth grew up in his boyhood. 


Sigmund and all his sons were far above 
all other men in might and stature and 
courage and every kind of ability. 


Sigurth, however, was the fore most of 
all, and all men call him in the old tales 
the noblest of mankind and the mighti- 
est leader. 


Regarding Sigmund, Sinfjotli, and Volsung see Introductory Note. The Franks: although the 
Sigurth story had reached the North as early as the sixth or seventh century, it never lost all 
the marks of its Frankish origin. Helgi and Hamund: sons of Sigmund and Borghild; Helgi 
is, of course Helgi Hundingsbane; of Hamund nothing further is recorded. Borghild: the 
manuscript leaves a blank for the name of her brother; evidently the compiler hoped some 
day to discover it and write it in, but never did. A few editions insert wholly unauthorized 
names from late paper manuscripts, such as Hroar, Gunnar, or Borgar. In the Volsungasaga 
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Borghild bids Sinfjotli drink “if he has the courage of a Volsung.” Sigmund gives his advice 
because “the king was very drunk, and that was why he spoke thus.” Gering, on the other 
hand, gives Sigmund credit for having believed that the draught would deposit its poisonous 
contents in Sinfjotli’s beard, and thus do him no harm. Boat: the man who thus carries 
off the dead Sinfjotli in his boat is presumably Othin. Denmark: Borghild belongs to the 
Danish Helgi part of the story. The Franks: with this the Danish and Norse stories of Helgi 
and Sinfjotli come to an end, and the Frankish story of Sigurth begins. Sigmund’s two 
kingdoms are an echo of the blended traditions. Hjordis: just where this name came from 
is not clear, for in the German story Siegfried’s mother is Sigelint, but the name of the father 
of Hjordis, Eylimi, gives a clew, for Eylimi is the father of Svava, wife of Helgi Hjorvarthsson. 
Doubtless the two men are not identical, but it seems likely that both Eylimi and Hjordis 
were introduced into the Sigmund-Sigurth story, the latter replacing Sigelint, from some 
version of the Helgi tradition. Hunding: in the Helgi lays the sons of Hunding are all killed, 
but they reappear here and in two of the poems (Gripisspo, 9, and Reginsmol, 15), and the 
Volsungasaga names Lyngvi as the son of Hunding who, as the rejected lover of Hjordis, 
kills Sigmund and his father-in-law, Eylimi, as well. The episode of Hunding and his sons 
belongs entirely to the Danish (Helgi) part of the story; the German legend knows nothing 
of it, and permits the elderly Sigmund to outlive his son. There was doubtless a poem on 
this battle, for the Volsungasaga quotes two lines spoken by the dying Sigmund to Hjordis 
before he tells her to give the pieces of his broken sword to their unborn son. Alf: after 
the battle, according to the Volsungasaga, Lyngvi Hundingsson tried to capture Hjordis, but 
she was rescued by the sea-rover Alf, son of King Hjalprek of Denmark, who subsequently 
married her. Here is another trace of the Danish Helgi tradition. The Nornageststhattr 
briefly tells the same story. 
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Introductory Note 


The Gripisspo immediately follows the prose Fra Dautha Sinfjotla in the Codex Regius, and 
is contained in no other early manuscript. It is unquestionably one of the latest of the 
poems in the Eddic collection; most critics agree in calling it the latest of all, dating it not 
much before the year 1200. Its author (for in this instance the word may be correctly used) 
was not only familiar with the other poems of the Sigurth cycle, but seems to have had 
actual written copies of them before him; it has, indeed, been suggested, and not without 
plausibility, that the Gripisspo may have been written by the very man who compiled and 
annotated the collection of poems preserved in the Codex Regius. 

In form the poem is a dialogue between the youthful Sigurth and his uncle, Gripir, 
but in substance it is a condensed outline of Sigurth’s whole career as told piecemeal in 
the older poems. The writer was sufficiently skillful in the handling of verse, but he was 
utterly without inspiration; his characters are devoid of vitality, and their speeches are full 
of conventional phrases, with little force or incisiveness. At the same time, the poem is of 
considerable interest as giving, in brief form, a summary of the story of Sigurth as it existed 
in Iceland (for the Gripisspo is almost certainly Icelandic) in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. 

It is not desirable here to go in detail into the immensely complex question of the origin, 
growth, and spread of the story of Sigurth (Siegfried). The volume of critical literature on 
the subject is enormous, and although some of the more patently absurd theories have been 
eliminated, there are still wide divergencies of opinion regarding many important points. 
At the same time, a brief review of the chief facts is necessary in order to promote a clearer 
understanding of the poems which follow, and which make up more than a third of the 
Eddic collection. 

That the story of Sigurth reached the North from Germany, having previously developed 
among the Franks of the Rhine country, is now universally recognized. How and when it 
spread from northwestern Germany into Scandinavia are less certainly known. It spread, 
indeed, in every direction, so that traces of it are found wherever Frankish influence was 
extensively felt; but it was clearly better known and more popular in Norway, and in the 
settlements established by Norwegians, than anywhere else. We have historical proof that 
there was considerable contact, commercial and otherwise, between the Franks of north- 
western Germany and the Norwegians (but not the Swedes or the Danes) throughout the 
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period from 600 to 800; coins of Charlemagne have been found in Norway, and there is 
other evidence showing a fairly extensive interchange of ideas as well as of goods. Presum- 
ably, then, the story of the Frankish hero found its way into Norway in the seventh century. 
While, at this stage of its development, it may conceivably have included a certain amount 
of verse, it is altogether probable that the story as it came into Norway in the seventh cen- 
tury was told largely in prose, and that, even after the poets had got hold of it, the legend 
continued to live among the people in the form of oral prose saga. 

The complete lack of contemporary material makes it impossible for us to speak with 
certainty regarding the character and content of the Sigurth legend as it existed in the Rhine 
country in the seventh century. It is, however, important to remember the often overlooked 
fact that any popular traditional hero became a magnet for originally unrelated stories of 
every kind. It must also be remembered that in the early Middle Ages there existed no 
such distinction between fiction and history as we now make; a saga, for instance, might 
be anything from the most meticulously accurate history to the wildest of fairy tales, and 
a single saga might (and sometimes did) combine both elements. This was equally true of 
the Frankish traditions, and the two principles just stated account for most of the puzzling 
phenomena in the growth of the Sigurth story. 

Of the origin of Sigurth himself we know absolutely nothing. No historical analogy 
can be made to fit in the slightest degree. If one believes in the possibility of resolving 
hero stories into nature myths, he may be explained in that fashion, but such a solution 
is not necessary. The fact remains that from very early days Sigurth (Sifrit) was a great 
traditional hero among the Franks. The tales of his strength and valor, of his winning of 
a great treasure, of his wooing a more or less supernatural bride, and of his death at the 
hands of his kinsmen, probably were early features of this legend. 

The next step was the blending of this story with one which had a clear basis in history. 
In the year 437 the Burgundians, under their king, Gundicarius (so the Latin histories 
call him), were practically annihilated by the Huns. The story of this great battle soon 
became one of the foremost of Rhineland traditions; and though Attila was presumably not 
present in person, he was quite naturally introduced as the famous ruler of the invading 
hordes. The dramatic story of Attila’s death in the year 453 was likewise added to the 
tradition, and during the sixth century the chain was completed by linking together the 
stories of Sigurth and those of the Burgundian slaughter. Gundicarius becomes the Gunther 
of the Nibelungenlied and the Gunnar of the Eddic poems; Attila becomes Etzel and Atli. A 
still further development came through the addition of another, and totally unrelated, set 
of historical traditions based on the career of Ermanarich, king of the Goths, who died 
about the year 376. Ermanarich figures largely in many stories unconnected with the 
Sigurth cycle, but, with the zeal of the medieval story-tellers for connecting their heroes, 
he was introduced as the husband of Sigurth’s daughter, Svanhild, herself originally part 
of a separate narrative group, and as Jormunrek he plays a considerable part in a few of 
the Eddic poems. 

Such, briefly, appears to have been the development of the legend before it came into 
Norway. Here it underwent many changes, though the clear marks of its southern origin 
were never obliterated. The names were given Scandinavian forms, and in some cases were 
completely changed (e.g., Kriemhild becomes Guthrun). New figures, mostly of secondary 
importance, were introduced, and a large amount of purely Northern local color was added. 
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Above all, the earlier part of the story was linked with Northern mythology in a way which 
seems to have had no counterpart among the southern Germanic peoples. The Volsungs 
become direct descendants of Othin; the gods are closely concerned with Fafnir’s treasure, 
and so on. Above all, the Norse story-tellers and poets changed the figure of Brynhild. 
In making her a Valkyrie, sleeping on the flame-girt rock, they were never completely 
successful, as she persisted in remaining, to a considerable extent, the entirely human 
daughter of Buthli whom Sigurth woos for Gunnar. This confusion, intensified by a mixing 
of names (cf. Sigrdrifumol, introductory note), and much resembling that which existed in 
the parallel cases of Svava and Sigrun in the Helgi tradition, created difficulties which the 
Norse poets and story-tellers were never able to smooth out, and which have perplexed 
commentators ever since. 

Those who read the Sigurth poems in the Edda, or the story told in the Volsungasaga, 
expecting to find a critically accurate biography of the hero, will, of course, be disappointed. 
If, however, they will constantly keep in mind the general manner in which the legend grew, 
its accretions ranging all the way from the Danube to Iceland, they will find that most of the 
difficulties are simply the natural results of conflicting traditions. Just as the Danish Helgi 
had to be “reborn” twice in order to enable three different men to kill him, so the story of 
Sigurth, as told in the Eddic poems, involves here and there inconsistencies explicable only 
when the historical development of the story is taken into consideration. 


Gripir het sonr Eylima, brobir Hjor- —_ Gripir was the name of Eylimi’s son, the 

disar; hann réb londum ok var allra_ _—_ brother of Hjordis; he ruled over lands 

manna vitrastr ok framviss. and was of all men the wisest and most 
forward-seeing. 


Sigurpr reib einn saman ok kom til —_ Sigurth once was riding alone and came 
hallar Gripis. to Gripir’s hall. 


Sigurpr var aubkendr; hann hitti Sigurth was easy to recognize; he found 
mann at mali ati fyr hollinni, sa out in front of the hall a man whose 
nefndiz Geitir. name was Geitir. 

ba kvaddi Sigurpr hann mals ok Then Sigurth questioned him and 
spyrr: asked: 


The manuscript gives the poem no title. Gripir: this uncle of Sigurth’s was probably a pure 
invention of the poet’s. The Volsungasaga mentions him, but presumably only because of 
his appearance here. On Eylimi and Hjordis see Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note. Geitir, the 
serving-man, is likewise apparently an invention of the poet’s. 
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1. “Hverr bygegvir hér | 

borgir bessar, 

hvat bjobkonung | 
begnar nefna?” 

Geitir kvap: 

“Gripir heitir | 

gumna stjori, 

sas fastri r&pr | 


foldu ok begnum.” 


“Who is it has | 
this dwelling here, 
Or what do men call | 
the people’s king?” 
Geitir spake: 
“Gripir the name | 
of the chieftain good 
Who holds the folk | 


and the firm-ruled land.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speakers anywhere in the poem. Some editors have 
made separate stanzas out of the two-line speeches in stanzas 1, 3 and 6. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
2. “Es horskr konungr | 
heima 1 landi, 
mun gramr vip mik | 
ganga at mela? 
mals es barfi | 
mapr okunnigr, 
vilk fljotliga | 


finna Gripi.” 


[Geitir kvap: 
3. “bess mun glapr konungr | 
Geiti spyrja, 
hverr sa mapr sé, | 


es mals kvebr Gripi.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Ts the king all-knowing | 

now within, 

Will the monarch come | 
with me to speak? 

A man unknown | 
his counsel needs, 

And Gripir fain | 


I soon would find.” 


Geitir spake: 
“The ruler glad | 
of Geitir will ask 
Who seeks with Gripir | 


speech to have.” 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
“Sigurpr heitik, | 
borinn Sigmundi, 
en Hjordis es | 


hilmis mobir.”] 


Sigurth spake: 
“Sigurth am I, | 
and Sigmund’s son, 
And Hjordis the name | 


of the hero’s mother.” 


Sigurth: a few editions use in the verse the older form of this name, “Sigvorth,” though the 
manuscript here keeps to the form used in this translation. The Old High German “Sigifrid” 
(“Peace-Bringer through Victory”) became the Norse “Sigvorth” (“Victory-Guarder”), this, 
in turn, becoming “Sigurth.” 


4. 


ba gekk Geitir | 
Gripi at segja: 
“Hér’s mabr iti | 
okupr kominn, 
hann’s itarligr | 
at aliti, 
sa vill, fylkir! | 
fund binn hafa.” 


Then Geitir went 
and to Gripir spake: 
“A stranger comes | 
and stands without; 
Lofty he is | 
to look upon, 
And, prince, thyself | 


he fain would see.” 


Bugge thinks a stanza has been lost after stanza 4, in which Geitir tells Gripir who Sigurth 


1S. 


5. 


Gengr Or skala | 
skatna drottinn 
ok heilsar vel | 
hilmi komnum: 
“Digg her, Sigurpr! | 


veri somra fyrr; 


From the hall the ruler | 
of heroes went, 
And greeted well | 
the warrior come: 
“Sigurth, welcome | 


long since had been thine; 
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en, Geitir! tak | 


vip Grana sjolfum.” 


Now, Geitir, shalt thou | 


Grani take.” 


Grani: Sigurth’s horse. According to the Volsungasaga his father was Sleipnir, Othin’s eight- 
legged horse, and Othin himself gave him to Sigurth. The introductory note to the Reginsmol 


tells a different story. 


6. Mélandmu| 
ok mart hjala, 
bas rapspakir | 
rekkar fundusk. 
Sigurpr kvap: 
“Seg mer, ef veizt, | 
mopburbropir! 
hvé mun Sigurfi | 


snuna vi?” 


Gripir kvap: 
7. “bi munt mabr vesa | 
méztr und solu 
ok h&str borinn | 
hverjum jofri, 
gjofull af golli, | 
en gloger flugar, 
itr aliti | 


ok I orpum spakr.” 


Then of many | 
things they talked, 
When thus the men | 
so wise had met. 
Sigurth spake: 
“To me, if thou knowest, | 
my mother’s brother, 
Say what life | 
will Sigurth’s be.” 


Gripir spake: 
“Of men thou shalt be | 
on earth the mightiest, 
And higher famed | 
than all the heroes; 
Free of gold-giving, | 
slow to flee, 
Noble to see, | 


and sage in speech.” 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
8. “Seg, gegn konungr! | 

gorr an spyrjak, 

snotr, Sigurpi, | 
ef sea bykkisk: 

hvat mun fyrst gorask | 
til farnabar, 

es Or garpi emk | 


genginn binum?” 


Gripir kvap: 
9. “Fyrst munt, fylkir! | 
fobur of hefna 
ok Eylima, | 
alls harms reka; 
bi munt harpba | 
Hundings sunu 
snjalla fella, | 


munt sigr hafa.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Monarch wise, | 
now more | ask; 
To Sigurth say, | 
if thou thinkest to see, 
What first will chance | 
of my fortune fair, 
When hence I go | 


from out thy home?” 


Gripir spake: 
“First shalt thou, prince, | 
thy father avenge, 
And Eylimi, | 
their ills requiting; 
The hardy sons | 
of Hunding thou 
Soon shalt fell, | 


and victory find.” 


Thy father: on the death of Sigmund and Eylimi at the hands of Hunding’s sons see Fra Dautha 


Sinfjotla and note. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
10. “Seg, itr konungr! | 
ettingi, mer 
heldr horskliga, | 


es hugat mzlum: 


Sigurth spake: 
“Noble king, | 
my kinsman, say 
Thy meaning true, | 


for our minds we speak: 
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sér Sigurpar | 
snor brogb fyrir, 
baus hést fara | 


und himins skautum?” 


Gripir kvap: 
11. “Munt einn vega | 

orm enn frana, 

banns gropugr liggr | 
a Gnitaheibi; 

ba munt bdpum | 
at bana verba, 

Regin ok Fafni; 


rett segir Gripir.” 


For Sigurth mighty | 
deeds dost see, 
The highest beneath | 


the heavens all?” 


Gripir spake: 
“The fiery dragon | 
alone thou shalt fight 
That greedy lies | 
at Gnitaheith; 
Thou shalt be of Regin | 
and Fafnir both 
The slayer; truth | 
doth Gripir tell thee.” 


The dragon: Fafnir, brother of the dwarf Regin, who turns himself into a dragon to guard 
Andvari’s hoard; cf. Reginsmol and Fafnismol. Gnitaheith: a relic of the German tradition; it 
has been identified as lying south of Paderborn. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
12. “Aupr mun @rinn, | 

ef eflik sva 

vig me} virpum, | 
sem vist segir; 

leib at huga | 
ok lengra seg: 

hvat mun enn vesa | 


#vi minnar?” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Rich shall I be | 

if battles I win 
With such as these, | 

as now thou sayest; 
Forward look, | 

and further tell: 
What the life | 

that I shall lead?” 
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Gripir kvap: Gripir spake: 
13. “bi munt finna | “Fafnir’s den 

Fafnis bali thou then shalt find, 

ok upp taka | And all his treasure | 
aub enn fagra, fair shalt take; 

golli hlapa | Gold shalt heap | 
a Grana bogu: on Grani’s back, 

ribr til Gjika, | And, proved in fight, | 
gramr vigrisinn!” to Gjuki fare.” 


Gjuki: the Norse form of the name Gibeche (“The Giver”). Gjuki is the father of Gunnar, 
Hogni, and Guthrun, the family which reflects most directly the Burgundian part of the 
tradition (cf. Introductory Note). The statement that Sigurth is to go direct from the slaying 
of Fafnir to Gjuki’s hall involves one of the confusions resulting from the dual personality 
of Brynhild. In the older (and the original South Germanic) story, Sigurth becomes a guest 
of the Gjukungs before he has ever heard of Brynhild, and first sees her when, having 
changed forms with Gunnar, he goes to woo her for the latter. In an other version he finds 
Brynhild before he visits the Gjukungs, only to forget her as the result of the magic-draught 
administered by Guthrun’s mother. Both these versions are represented in the poems of 
which the author of the Gripisspo made use, and he tried, rather clumsily, to combine them, 
by having Sigurth go to Gjuki’s house, then find the unnamed Valkyrie, and then return to 
Gjuki, the false wooing following this second visit. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
14. “Enn skalt hilmi | “To the warrior now | 
i hugabsr@bu, in words so wise, 
framlyndr jofurr! | Monarch noble, | 
fleira segja: more shalt tell; 
gestr emk Gjika | I am Gjuki’s guest, | 
ok gengk paban— and thence I go: 
hvat mun enn vesa | What the life | 
évi minnar?” that I shall lead?” 
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Gripir kvap: 
15. “Sefr a fjalli | 
fylkis dottir 
bjort i brynju | 
ept bana Helga; 
bia munt hogeva | 
hvgssu sverpi, 
brynju rista | 


meb bana Fafnis.” 


Gripir spake: 
“On the rocks there sleeps | 
the ruler’s daughter, 
Fair in armor, | 
since Helgi fell; 
Thou shalt cut | 
with keen-edged sword, 
And cleave the byrnie | 


with Fafnir’s killer,” 


Basing his story on the Sigrdrifumol, the poet here tells of Sigurth’s finding of the Valkyrie, 
whom he does not identify with Brynhild, daughter of Buthli (stanza 27), at all. His error 
in this respect is not surprising, in view of Brynhild’s dual identity (cf. Introductory Note, 
and Fafnismol, 44 and note). Helgi: according to Helreith Brynhildar (stanza 8), with which 
the author of the Gripisspo was almost certainly familiar, the hero for whose death Brynhild 
was punished was named Hjalmgunnar. Is Helgi here identical with Hjalmgunnar, or did 
the author make a mistake? Finnur Jonsson thinks the author regarded Sigurth’s Valkyrie 
as a fourth incarnation of Svava Sigrun-Kara, and wrote Helgi’s name in deliberately. Many 
editors, following Bugge, have tried to reconstruct line 2 so as to get rid of Helgi’s name. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
16. “Brotin es brynja, | 

bribr mzla tekr, 

es vaknabi | 
vit or svefni; 

hvat mun snot at heldr | 
vip Sigurb méla, 

es at farnabi | 
fylki verpi?” 


Sigurth spake: 
“The mail-coat is broken, | 
the maiden speaks, 
The woman who | 
from sleep has wakened; 
What says the maid | 
to Sigurth then 
That happy fate | 
to the hero brings?” 
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Gripir kvap: 
17. “Mun rikjum pér | 

runar kenna, 

allar es aldir | 
eignask vildu, 

ok 4 manns tungu | 
méla hverja, 

lyf meb l&ékning: | 
lif heill, konungr!” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
18. “Nia’s bvi lokit, | 
numin eru frabi, 
ok em braut baban | 
buinn at riba; 
leib at huga | 
ok lengra seg: 
hvat mun meirr vesa | 


minnar &vi?” 


Gripir kvap: 
19. “ba munt hitta | 
Heimis bygpbir 
ok glapr vesa | 
gestr bjopkonungs;— 
farit es, Sigurpr! | 
bats fyrir vissak, 


Gripir spake: 
“Runes to the warrior | 

will she tell, 

All that men | 
may ever seek, 

And teach thee to speak | 
in all men’s tongues, 

And life with health; | 
thou’rt happy, king!” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Now is it ended, | 
the knowledge is won, 
And ready I am | 
forth thence to ride; 
Forward look | 
and further tell: 
What the life | 
that I shall lead?” 


Gripir spake: 
“Then to Heimir’s | 
home thou comest, 
And glad shalt be | 
the guest of the king; 
Ended, Sigurth, | 


is all I see, 
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skala fremr an sva | No further aught | 


fregna Gripi.” of Gripir ask.” 


Heimir: the Volsungasaga says that Heimir was the husband of Brynhild’s sister, Bekkhild. 
Brynhild’s family connections involve a queer mixture of northern and southern legend. 
Heimir and Bekkhild are purely of northern invention; neither of them is mentioned in any 
of the earlier poems, though Brynhild speaks of her “foster-father” in Helreith Brynhildar. 
In the older Norse poems Brynhild is a sister of Atli (Attila), a relationship wholly foreign 
to the southern stories, and the father of this strangely assorted pair is Buthli, who in the 
Nibelungenlied is apparently Etzel’s grandfather. Add to this her role of Valkyrie, and it is 


small wonder that the annotator himself was puzzled. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
20. “Fer mér ekka | 
orb bats méltir, 
pvit fram of sér | 
fylkir! lengra; 
veizt ofmikit | 
angr Sigurpi, 
bvi, Gripir! bat | 


gorra segja.” 


Gripir kvap: 
21. “La mer of dsku | 
évi binnar 
ljosast fyrir | 
lita eptir; 
rétt emkat ek | 
rapspakr talipr 


Sigurth spake: 
“Sorrow brings me | 
the word thou sayest, 
For, monarch, forward | 
further thou seest; 
Sad the grief | 
for Sigurth thou knowest, 
Yet nought to me, Gripir, | 


known wilt make.” 


Gripir spake: 
“Before me lay | 
in clearest light 
All of thy youth | 
for mine eyes to see; 
Not rightly can 1 | 


wise be called, 
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ne in heldr framviss, | 


farit pats vissak.” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
22. “Mann veitk engi | 
fyr mold ofan, 
banns fleira sé | 
fram an pu, Gripir! 
skaltat leyna, | 
bot ljott sei, 
eba mein gorisk | 


a minum hag.” 


Gripir kvap: 
23. “Esa meb lostum | 

logb evi ber, 

lat, enn itri, bat, | 
gplingr! nemask: 

bvit uppi mun, | 
meban old lifir, 

naddéls bobi! | 


nafn pitt vesa.” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
24. “Verst hyggjum bvi, | 
verpr at skiljask 


Nor forward-seeing; | 


my wisdom is fled.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“No man, Gripir, | 
on earth I know 
Who sees the future | 
as far as thou; 
Hide thou nought, | 
though hard it be, 
And base the deeds | 
that I shall do.” 


Gripir spake: 
“With baseness never | 
thy life is burdened, 
Hero noble, | 
hold that sure; 
Lofty as long | 
as the world shall live, 
Battle-bringer, | 
thy name shall be.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Nought could seem worse, | 


but now must part 
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Sigurpr vib fylki | 
at svagoru; 
leib visa bi | 
—lagt’s allt fyrir— 
mer, mérr, ef vill, | 


moburbropir!” 


Gripir kvap: 
25. “Nu skal Sigurpi | 

segja gorva, 

alls pengill mik | 
til bess neypir: 

— munt vist vita, | 
at vetki lygr— 

dger eitt es bér | 
daupi &tlabr.” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
26. “Vilkak reibi | 

riks bjopkonungs, 

gop rop at heldr | 
Gripis biggja; 

vill vist vita, | 
bot viltki sé, 

hvat 4 synt Sigurpr | 
ser fyr hondum.” 


The prince and Sigurth, | 
since so it is, 
My road I ask,— | 
the future lies open, — 
Mighty one, speak, | 


my mother’s brother.” 


Gripir spake: 
“Now to Sigurth | 
all shall I say, 
For to this the warrior | 
bends my will; 
Thou knowest well | 
that I will not lie, — 
A day there is | 
when thy death is doomed.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“No scorn I know | 
for the noble king, 
But counsel good | 
from Gripir I seek; 
Well will I know, | 


though evil awaits, 


What Sigurth may 


before him see.” 
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Gripir kvap: 
27. “Fljdp’s at Heimis | 
fagrt alitum, 
hana Brynhildi | 
bragnar nefna, 
dottir Bubla, | 
en dyrr konungr 
harpibigt man | 


Heimir fapir.” 


Gripir spake: 
“A maid in Heimir’s | 
home there dwells, 
Brynhild her name | 
to men is known, 
Daughter of Buthii, | 
the doughty king, 
And Heimir fosters | 


the fearless maid.” 


Brynhild (“Armed Warrior”): on her and her family see Introductory Note and note to 


stanza 19. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
28. “Hvat’s mik at bvi, | 
bot mér sei 
fogr aliti | 
fodd at Heimis? 
bat skalt, Gripir! | 
gorva segja, 
bvit oll of sér | 
orlog fyrir.” 


Gripir kvap: 
29. “Hon firrir pik | 
flestu gamni, 
fogr aliti | 


fostra Heimis; 


Sigurth spake: 
“What is it to me, | 
though the maiden be 
So fair, and of Heimir | 
the fosterling is? 
Gripir, truth | 
to me shalt tell, 
For all of fate | 


” 


before me thou seest: 


Gripir spake: 
“Of many a joy | 
the maiden robs thee, 
Fair to see, | 


whom Heimir fosters; 
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svefn né sefrat | 
né of sakar domir, 
garat manna, | 


nema mey of sér.” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
30. “Hvat mun til likna | 

lagt Sigurpi? 

seg, Gripir! bat, | 
ef sea bykkisk; 

munk mey naa | 
mundi kaupa, 

ba ena fogru | 
fylkis dottur?” 


Gripir kvap: 
31. “It munub alla | 
eiba vinna 
fullfastliga, | 
fa munub halda; 
verit hefr Gjtika | 
gestr eina nott— 
mantat horska | 


Heimis fostru.” 


Sleep thou shalt find not, | 
feuds thou shalt end not, 
Nor seek out men, | 


if the maid thou seest not.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“What may be had | 
for Sigurth’s healing? 
Say now, Gripir, | 
if see thou canst; 
May I buy the maid | 
with the marriage-price, 
The daughter fair | 
of the chieftain famed?” 


Gripir spake: 
“Ye twain shall all | 
the oaths then swear 
That bind full fast; | 
few shall ye keep; 
One night when Gjuki’s | 
guest thou hast been, 
Will Heimir’s fosterling | 


fade from thy mind.” 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
32. “Hvart’s ba, Gripir? | 

get bess fyr mér! 

sér gebleysi | 
i grams skapi? 

skalk vib mey ba | 
molum slita, 

es alls hugar | 


unna bottumk?” 


Gripir kvap: 
33. “bi verpr, siklingr! | 

fyr svikum annars, 

munt Grimhildar | 
gjalda rapa: 

mun bjoba bér | 
bjarthaddat man, 

dottur sina, | 


dregr vel at gram.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“What sayst thou, Gripir? | 
give me the truth, 
Does fickleness hide | 
in the hero’s heart? 
Can it be that troth | 
I break with the maid, 
With her I believed | 


I loved so dear?” 


Gripir spake: 
“Tricked by another, | 
prince, thou art, 
And the price of Grimhild’s | 
wiles thou must pay; 
Fain of thee | 
for the fair-haired maid, 
Her daughter, she is, | 


and she drags thee down.” 


Most editions have no comma after line 3, and change the meaning to 


Fain of thee | the fair-haired one 


For her daughter is. 


Grimhild: in the northern form of the story Kriemhild, Gunther’s sister and Siegfried’s wife, 
becomes Grimhild, mother of Gunnar and Guthrun, the latter taking Kriemhild’s place. The 
Volsungasaga tells how Grimhild gave Sigurth a magic draught which made him utterly 
forget Brynhild. Edzardi thinks two stanzas have been lost after stanza 33, their remains 


appearing in stanza 37. 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
34. “Munk vib pa Gunnar | 

gorva hleyti 

ok Gubriinu | 
ganga at eiga: 

fullkvéni pa | 
fylkir véri, 

ef meintregar | 


mér angrapit.” 


Gripir kvap: 
35. “bik mun Grimhildr | 

gorva vela, 

mun Brynhildar | 
bibja fysa 

Gunnari til handa | 
Gotna drottni: 

heitr fljotla for | 
fylkis mopur.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Might I with Gunnar | 

kinship make, 

And Guthrun win | 
to be my wife, 

Well the hero | 
wedded would be, 

If my treacherous deed | 


would trouble me not.” 


Gripir spake: 
“Wholly Grimhild | 
thy heart deceives, 
She will bid thee go | 
and Brynhild woo 
For Gunnar’s wife, | 
the lord of the Goths; 
And the prince’s mother | 


thy promise shall win.” 


In the Volsungasaga Grimhild merely advises Gunnar to seek Brynhild for his wife, and to 
have Sigurth ride with him. Goths: the historical Gunnar (Gundicarius, cf. Introductory 
Note) was not a Goth, but a Burgundian, but the word “Goth” was applied in the North 
without much discrimination to the southern Germanic peoples. 


Sigurpr kvap: 


36. “Mein’s fyr hondum— | 


mak lita bat—, 


Sigurth spake: 
“Evil waits me, | 


well I see it, 
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ratar gorliga | And gone is Sigurth’s 
rab Sigurbar, wisdom good, 
ef mérrar skalk | If 1 shall woo | 
meyjar bibja for another to win 
obrum til handa, | The maiden fair | 
es unnak vel.” that so fondly I loved.” 
Gripir kvap: Gripir spake: 
37. “Er munub allir | “Ye three shall | 
eiba vinna all the oaths then take, 
Gunnarr ok Hogni, | Gunnar and Hogni, | 
en bu, gramr! bripi; and, hero, thou; 
ba litum vixlip, | Your forms ye shall change, | 
es a leib erub, as forth ye tare, 
Gunnar ok pi: | Gunnar and thou; | 
Gripir lygrat.” for Gripir lies not.” 


In the Nibelungenlied Siegfried merely makes himself invisible in order to lend Gunther his 
strength for the feats which must be performed in order to win the redoubtable bride. In the 
northern version Sigurth and Gunnar change forms, “as Grimhild had taught them how to 
do.” The Volsungasaga tells how Sigurth and Gunnar came to Heimir, who told them that to 
win Brynhild one must ride through the ring of fire which surrounded her hall (cf. the hall 
of Mengloth in Svipdagsmol). Gunnar tries it, but his horse balks; then he mounts Grani, 
but Grani will not stir for him. So they change forms, and Sigurth rides Grani through 
the flames. Oaths: the blood-brotherhood sworn by Sigurth, Gunnar, and Hogni makes it 
impossible for the brothers to kill him themselves, but they finally get around the difficulty 
by inducing their half-brother, Gotthorm (cf. Hyndluljoth, 27 and note) to do it. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
38. “Hvi gegnir bat? | “How meanest thou? | 
hvi skulum skipta Why make we the change 
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litum ok ldtum, | Of shape and form | 
es a leib erum? as forth we fare? 
par mun flarépi | There must follow | 
fylgja annat another falsehood 
atalt meb ollu; | Grim in all ways; | 
enn seg, Gripir!” speak on, Gripir!” 
Gripir kvap: Gripir spake: 
39. “Lit hefr Gunnars | “The form of Gunnar | 
ok leti hans, and shape thou gettest, 
mélsku pina | But mind and voice | 
ok meginhyggjur; thine own remain; 
munt fastna bér | The hand of the fosterling | 
framlundaba noble of Heimir 
fostru Heimis, | Now dost thou win, | 
fer vetr fyr bvi.” and none can prevent.” 


The last half of line 4 is obscure, and the reading is conjectural. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
40. “Verst hyggjum bvi, | “Most evil it seems, | 
vandr munk heitinn and men will say 
Sigurpr mebp seggjum | Base is Sigurth | 
at svagoru; that so he did; 
vildak eigi | Not of my will shall | 
vélum beita I cheat with wiles 
jofra brupi | The heroes’ maiden | 
es @zta veitk.” whom noblest I hold.” 
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Gripir kvap: 
41. “Saman munu brullaup | 
bepi drukkin 
Sigurpar ok Gunnars | 
i solum Gjika; 
ba homum vixlip, | 
es heim komib, 
hefr hvarr fyr bvi | 
hyggju sina.” 


Gripir spake: 
“Thou dwellest, leader 
lofty of men, 
With the maid as if | 
thy mother she were; 
Lofty as long | 
as the world shall live, 
Ruler of men, | 


thy name shall remain.” 


Something is clearly wrong with stanzas 41-43. in the manuscript the order is 41, 43, 42, 
which brings two of Gripir’s answers together, followed by two of Sigurth’s questions. Some 
editors have arranged the stanzas as in this translation, while others have interchanged 41 
and 43. In any case, Sigurth in stanza 42 asks about the “three nights” which Gripir has 
never mentioned. I suspect that lines 3-4 of stanza 41, which are practically identical with 
lines 3-4 of stanza 23, got in here by mistake, replacing two lines which may have run 


thus: 


With thy sword between, | three nights thou sleepest 
With her thou winnest | for Gunnar’s wife. 


The subsequent poems tell how Sigurth laid his sword Gram between himself and Brynhild. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
42. “Mun gopa kvon | 

Gunnarr eiga 

mérr meh monnum | 

— mer seg, Gripir! —, 

pot hafi prjar n&tr | 
begns briipr hja mér 

snarlynd sofit? | 


sliks erut domi.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Shall Gunnar have | 
a goodly wife, 
Famed among men,— | 
speak forth now, Gripir! 
Although at my side | 
three nights she slept, 
The warrior’s bride? | 


Such ne’er has been.” 
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Gripir kvap: 
43. “bi munt hvila, | 

hers oddviti 

mérr! hja meyju, | 
sem mopir sé; 

bvi mun uppi, | 
meban old lifir, 

bjobar bengill! | 
pitt nafn vesa.” 


Gripir spake: 
“The marriage draught | 

will be drunk for both, 

For Sigurth and Gunnar, | 
in Gjuki’s hall; 

Your forms ye change, | 
when home ye fare, 

But the mind of each | 


to himself remains.” 


The simultaneous weddings of Sigurth and Gunnar form a memorable feature of the German 
tradition as it appears in the Nibelungenlied, but in the Volsungasaga Sigurth marries Guthrun 
before he sets off with Gunnar to win Brynhild. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
44. “Hvé mun at ynpi | 

eptir verba 

mégb meb monnum? | 
mer seg, Gripir! 

mun Gunnari | 
til gamans rapit 

siban verpba | 


eba sjolfum mér?” 


Gripir kvap: 
45. “Minnir bik eiba, | 
munt begja bo, 


Sigurth spake: 
“Shall the kinship new | 

thereafter come 

To good among us? | 
Tell me, Gripir! 

To Gunnar joy | 
shall it later give, 

Or happiness send | 


for me myself?” 


Gripir spake: 
“Thine oaths remembering, | 


silent thou art, 
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ant Gubriinu | 
gobra raba; 
en Brynhildr pykkisk | 
bripr vargefin, 
snot fipr velar | 


sér at hefndum.” 


And dwellest with Guthrun | 
in wedlock good; 

But Brynhild shall deem | 
she is badly mated, 

And wiles she seeks, | 


herself to avenge.” 


According to the Volsungasaga, Sigurth remembers his oaths to Brynhild almost immediately 
after his return to Gunnar’s house. Brynhild, on the other hand, knows nothing until the 
famous quarrel between herself and Guthrun at the bath (an other reminiscence of the 
German story), when she taunts Guthrun with Sigurth’s inferiority to Gunnar, and Guthrun 
retorts with the statement that it was Sigurth, and not Gunnar, who rode through the flames. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
46. “Hvat mun at botum | 

bribr si taka, 

es velar vér | 
vifi goarbum? 

hefr snot af mér | 
svarna eiba, 

enga efnda, | 


en unab litit.” 


Gripir kvap: 
47. “Mun Gunnari | 
gorva segja, 
at eigi vel | 


eibum byrmpir, 


Sigurth spake: 
“What may for the bride | 

requital be, 

The wife we won | 
with subtle wiles? 

From me she has | 
the oaths I made, 

And kept not long; | 
they gladdened her little.” 


Gripir spake: 
“To Gunnar soon | 
his bride will say 
That ill didst thou | 
thine oath fulfill, 
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bas itr konungr | 
af ollum hug, 
Gjiika arfi, | 


a gram tripi.” 


When the goodly king, | 
the son of Gjuki, 
With all his heart | 
the hero trusted.” 


Brynhild tells Gunnar that Sigurth really possessed her during the three nights when he 
slept by her in Gunnar’s form, thus violating his oath. Here again there is a confusion of 
two traditions. If Sigurth did not meet Brynhild until after his oath to Gunnar (cf. note on 
stanza 13), Brynhild’s charge is entirely false, as she herself admits in Helreith Brynhildar. 
On the other hand, according to the version in which Sigurth finds Brynhild before he 
meets Gjuki’s sons, their union was not only completed, but she had by him a daughter, 
Aslaug, whom she leaves in Heimir’s charge before going to become Gunnar’s wife. This is 
the Volsungasaga version, and thus the statement Brynhild makes to Gunnar, as a result of 


which Sigurth is slain, is quite true. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
48. “Hvart’s ba, Gripir? | 
get bess fyr mér! 
munk sabr vesa | 
at sogu beiri, 
eba l¥gr a mik | 
lofs#l kona 
ok a sjalfa sik? | 
seg, Gripir! bat.” 


Gripir kvap: 
49. “Mun fyr reibi | 
rik bripr vib bik 
ne af oftrega | 


allvel skipa; 


Sigurth spake: 
“What sayst thou, Gripir? | 

give me the truth! 

Am I guilty so | 
as now is said, 

Or lies does the far-famed | 
queen put forth 

Of me and herself? | 
Yet further speak.” 


Gripir spake: 
“In wrath and grief | 
full little good 
The noble bride | 


shall work thee now; 
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vibr bi gopri | 
grand aldrigi, 
bo vif konungs | 


vélum beittub.” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
50. “Mun horskr Gunnarr | 
at hvotun hennar, 
Gotbormr ok Hogni, | 
ganga sipan? 
munu synir Gjtika | 
a sifjungi 
eggjar rjopa? | 
enn seg, Gripir!” 


No shame thou gavest | 
the goodly one, 

Though the monarch’s wife | 
with wiles didst cheat.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Shall Gunnar the wise | 
to the woman’s words, 
And Gotthorm and Hogni, | 
then give heed? 
Shall Gjuki’s sons, | 
now tell me, Gripir, 
Redden their blades | 


with their kinsman’s blood?” 


Gotthorm: Gunnar’s half-brother, and slayer of Sigurth. 


Gripir kvap: 
51. “ba’s Gupriinu | 

grimt of hjarta, 

es br@pr hennar | 
ber bana raba, 

ok at gngu verpr | 
ynpi sipan 

vitru vifi: | 


veldr bvi Grimhildr.” 


Gripir spake: 
“Heavy it lies | 

on Guthrun’s heart, 
When her brothers all | 

shall bring thee death; 
Never again | 

shall she happiness know, 
The woman so fair; | 


"tis Grimhild’s work.” 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
52. “Skiljumk heilir! | 
munat skopum vinna; 
nu hefr, Gripir! vel | 
gort sem beiddak; 
fljott myndir i | 
fripri segja 
mina &vi, | 


ef méttir bat.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Now fare thee well! | 
our fates we shun not; 
And well has Gripir | 
answered my wish; 
More of joy | 
to me wouldst tell 
Of my life to come | 


if so thou couldst.” 


The manuscript has stanzas 52 and 53 in inverse order. 


Gripir kvap: 
53. “Pvi skal huggask | 

hers oddviti, 

sti mun gipt lagip | 
a grams vi: 

munat métri mabr | 
a mold koma 

und solar sjot, | 


an Sigurbr pykki!” 


Gripir spake: 
“Ever remember, | 
ruler of men, 
That fortune lies | 
in the hero’s life; 
A nobler man | 
shall never live 
Beneath the sun | 


than Sigurth shall seem.” 
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Introductory Note 


The Reginsmol immediately follows the Gripisspo in the Codex Regius, and in addition stan- 
zas 1, 2, 6, and 18 are quoted in the Volsungasaga, and stanzas 11-26 in the Nornageststhattr. 
In no instance is the title of the poem stated, and in Regius there stands before the introduc- 
tory prose, very faintly written, what appears to be “Of Sigurth.” As a result, various titles 
have been affixed to it, the two most often used being “the Ballad of Regin” and “the First 
Lay of Sigurth Fafnisbane.” 

As a matter of fact, it is by no means clear that the compiler of the Eddic collection 
regarded this or either of the two following poems, the Fafnismol and the Sigrdrifumol, as 
separate and distinct poems at all. There are no specific titles given, and the prose notes link 
the three poems in a fairly consecutive whole. Furthermore, the prose passage introducing 
the Reginsmol connects directly with Fra Dautha Sinfjotla, and only the insertion of the 
Gripisspo at this point, which may well have been done by some stupid copyist, breaks the 
continuity of the story. 

For convenience I have here followed the usual plan of dividing this material into dis- 
tinct parts, or poems, but I greatly doubt if this division is logically sound. The compiler 
seems, rather, to have undertaken to set down the story of Sigurth in consecutive form, 
making use of all the verse with which he was familiar, and which, by any stretch of the 
imagination, could be made to fit, filling up the gaps with prose narrative notes based on 
the living oral tradition. 

This view is supported by the fact that not one of the three poems in question, and least 
of all the Reginsmol, can possibly be regarded as a unit. For one thing, each of them includes 
both types of stanza commonly used in the Eddic poems, and this, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Grundtvig and Miillenhoff to prove the contrary, is almost if not quite conclusive 
proof that each poem consists of material taken from more than one source. Furthermore, 
there is nowhere continuity within the verse itself for more than a very few stanzas. An 
analysis of the Reginsmol shows that stanzas 1-4, 6-10, and 12, all in Ljothahattr stanza 
form, seem to belong together as fragments of a poem dealing with Loki’s (not Andvari’s) 
curse on the gold taken by the gods from Andvari and paid to Hreithmar, together with 
Hreithmar’s death at the hands of his son, Fafnir, as the first result of this curse. Stanza 5, in 
Fornyrthislag, is a curse on the gold, here ascribed to Andvari, but the only proper name in 
the stanza, Gust, is quite unidentifiable, and the stanza may originally have had to do witha 
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totally different story. Stanza 11, likewise in Fornyrthislag, is merely a father’s demand that 
his daughter rear a family to avenge his death; there is nothing in it to link it necessarily 
with the dying Hreithmar. Stanzas 13-18, all in Fornyrthislag, give Regin’s welcome to 
Sigurth (stanzas 13-14), Sigurth’s announcement that he will avenge his father’s death on 
the sons of Hunding before he seeks any treasure (stanza 15), and a dialogue between a 
certain Hnikar, who is really Othin, and Regin, as the latter and Sigurth are on the point 
of being shipwrecked. This section (stanzas 13-19) bears a striking resemblance to the 
Helgi lays, and may well have come originally from that cycle. Next follows a passage 
in Ljothahattr form (stanzas 19-22 and 24-25) in which Hnikar-Othin gives some general 
advice as to lucky omens and good conduct in battle; the entire passage might equally well 
stand in the Hovamol, and I suspect that it originally came from just such a collection of 
wise saws. Inserted in this passage is stanza 23, in Fornyrthislag, likewise on the conduct 
of battle, with a bit of tactical advice included. The “poem” ends with a single stanza, in 
Fornyrthislag, simply stating that the bloody fight is over and that Sigurth fought well—a 
statement equally applicable to any part of the hero’s career. 

Finnur Jonsson has divided the Reginsmol into two poems, or rather into two sets of 
fragments, but this, as the foregoing analysis has indicated, does not appear to go nearly 
far enough. It accords much better with the facts to assume that the compiler of the col- 
lection represented by the Codex Regius, having set out to tell the story of Sigurth, took 
his verse fragments pretty much wherever he happened to find them. In this connection, 
it should be remembered that in the fluid state of oral tradition poems, fragments, and 
stanzas passed readily and frequently from one story to another. Tradition, never critical, 
doubtless connected with the Sigurth story much verse that never originated there. 

If the entire passage beginning with the prose Fra Dautha Sinfjotla, and, except for the 
Gripisspo, including the Reginsmol, Fafnismol, and Sigrdrifumol, be regarded as a highly un- 
critical piece of compilation, rendered consecutive by the compiler’s prose narrative, its 
difficulties are largely smoothed away; any other way of looking at it results in utterly 
inconclusive attempts to reconstruct poems some of which quite possibly never existed. 

The twenty-six stanzas and accompanying prose notes included under the heading of 
Reginsmol belong almost wholly to the northern part of the Sigurth legend; the mytholog- 
ical features have no counterpart in the southern stories, and only here and there is there 
any betrayal of the tradition’s Frankish home. The story of Andvari, Loki, and Hreithmar 
is purely Norse, as is the concluding section containing Othin’s counsels. If we assume that 
the passage dealing with the victory over Hunding’s sons belongs to the Helgi cycle (cf. 
introductory notes to Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar and Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I), there is 
very little left to reflect the Sigurth tradition proper. 

Regarding the general development of the story of Sigurth in the North, see the intro- 
ductory note to the Gripisspo. 


Sigurpr gekk til stops Hjalpreks ok —Sigurth went to Hjalprek’s stud and 
kaus ser af hest einn, er Grani var _— chose for himself a horse, who there- 
kallabr siban. after was called Grani. 
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ba var kominn Reginn til Hjalpreks, 
sonr Hreipmars; hann var hverjum 
manni hagari ok dvergr of voxt, hann 
var vitr, grimmr ok fjolkunnigr. 


Reginn veitti Sigurpi fostr ok kenslu 
ok elskapi hann mjok. 


Hann sagpi Sigurpi fra forellri sinu ok 
beim atburbum, at Obinn ok Heenir 
ok Loki hofbu komit til Andvarafors: 
i beim forsi var fjolpi fiska. 

Einn dvergr het Andvari, hann var 
longum i forsinum 1 geddu liki ok 
fekk sér bar matar. 

Otr het brobir varr, kvab Reginn, er 
opt fori forsinn J otrs liki; hann hafbi 
tekit einn lax ok sat 4 arbakkanum ok 
at blundandi. 


Loki laust hann me} steini til bana; 
pottuz zsir mjok hepnir verit hafa ok 
flogu belg af otrinum. 


bat sama kveld sdttu peir gisting til 
Hreibmars ok syndu veipi sina. 


ba toku vér ba hondum ok logb- 
um beim fjorlausn at fylla otrbelginn 
mep gulli ok hylja utan ok meh raupu 
gulli. 


At that time Regin, the son of Hreith- 
mar, was come to Hjalprek’s home; he 
was more ingenious than all other men, 
and a dwarf in stature; he was wise, 
fierce and skilled in magic. 


Regin undertook Sigurth’s bringing up 
and teaching, and loved him much. 


He told Sigurth of his forefathers, and 
also of this: that once Othin and Honir 
and Loki had come to Andvari’s water- 
fall, and in the fall were many fish. 


Andvari was a dwarf, who had dwelt 
long in the waterfall in the shape of a 
pike, and there he got his food. 


“Otr was the name of a brother of ours,” 
said Regin, “who often went into the 
fall in the shape of an otter; he had 
caught a salmon, and sat on the high 
bank eating it with his eyes shut. 


Loki threw a stone at him and killed 
him; the gods thought they had had 
great good luck, and stripped the skin 
off the otter. 

That same evening they sought a 
night’s lodging at Hreithmar’s house, 
and showed their booty. 


Then we seized them, and told them, as 
ransom for their lives, to fill the otter 
skin with gold, and completely cover it 
outside as well with red gold. 
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ba sendu beir Loka at afla gullsins; | Then they sent Loki to get the gold; he 
hann kom til Ranar ok fekk net henn- —_ went to Ron and got her net, and went 
ar ok for ba til Andvarafors ok kasta- then to Andvari’s fall and cast the net 
bi netinu fyr gedduna,enhonhljopi __ in front of the pike, and the pike leaped 
netit. into the net.” 


ba mzlti Loki: Then Loki said: 


Hjalprek: father of Alf, Sigurth’s step-father; cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla, and note. Grani: 
cf. Gripisspo, 5 and note. Regin (“Counsel-Giver”): undoubtedly he goes back to the smith 
of the German story; in the Thithrekssaga version he is called Mimir, while Regin is there 
the name of the dragon (here Regin’s brother, Fafnir). The Voluspo (stanza 12) names a 
Regin among the dwarfs, and the name may have assisted in making Regin a dwarf here. 
Hreithmar: nothing is known of him outside of this story. Othin, Honir and Loki: these 
same three gods appear in company in Voluspo, 17-18. Andvari’s fall: according to Snor- 
ri, who tells this entire story in the Skaldskaparmal, Andvari’s fall was in the world of the 
dark elves, while the one when Loki killed the otter was not; here, however, the two are 
considered identical. With his eyes shut: according to Snorri, Otr ate with his eyes shut 
because be was so greedy that he could not bear to see the food before him diminishing. 
Ron: wife of the sea-god Aigir, who draws down drowning men with her net; cf. Helgakvitha 
Hjorvarthssonar, 18 and note. Snorri says that Loki caught the pike with his hands. 


1. “Hvat’s bat fiska | “What is the fish | 
es rinnr flopi 1, that runs in the flood, 
kannat vib viti varask? And itself from ill cannot save? 
haufub pitt | If thy head thou wouldst | 
leystu helju or, from hell redeem, 
finn mér lindar loga!” Find me the water’s flame.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. Water’s game: gold, so called because Aigir, the sea-god, was 
wont to light his hall with gold. 


Andvari kvap: Andvari spake: 
2. “Andvari heitik, | “Andvari am I, | 
Oinn hét minn fabir, and Oin my father, 
margan hefk fors of farit; In many a fall have I fared; 
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aumlig norn | An evil Norn | 
skopumk i ardaga, in olden days 
at skyldak i vatni vaba.” Doomed me In waters to dwell.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. The name of the speaker is not given in the manuscripts. Oin: 
nothing further is known of Andvari’s father. Norn: cf. Voluspo, 20. 


[Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
3. “Seg bat, Andvaril! | “Andvari, say, | 
ef bi eiga vill if thou seekest still 
lif i lypa solum: To live in the land of men, 
hver gjold | What payment is set | 
faa gumna synir, for the sons of men 
ef beir hoggvask orbum a?” Who war with lying words?” 


Stanzas 3-4 may well be fragments of some other poem. Certainly Loki’s question does not 
fit the situation, and the passage looks like an extract from some such poem as Vafthruth- 
nismol. In Regius the phrase “Loki spake” stands in the middle of line 1. 


Andvari kvap: Andvari spake: 
4. “Ofrgjold | “A mighty payment | 
faa gumna synir the men must make 
beirs Vabgelmi vaba; Who in Valthgelmir’s waters wade; 
Ssabra orpa | On a long road lead | 
hverrs a annan lygr, the lying words 
oflengi leipa limar.”] That one to another utters.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. Vathgelmir (“Raging to Wade”): a river not 
elsewhere mentioned, but cf. Voluspo, 39. 


Loki sa allt gull pat er Andvari atti. Loki saw all the gold that Andvari had. 
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En er hann hafpi fram reitt gullit, ba 
hafbi hann eptir einn hring, ok tok 
Loki bann af honum. 


Dvergrinn gekk inn 1 steininn ok 
meelti: 


But when he had brought forth all the 
gold, he held back one ring, and Loki 
took this from him. 


The dwarf went into his rocky hole and 
said: 


Snorri says Andvari’s ring had the power to create new gold. In this it resembled Baldr’s 


ring, Draupnir; c.f. Skirnismol, 21 and note. 


5. “bat skal goll, | 
es Gustr atti, 
brdprum tveim | 
at bana verba 
ok oplingum | 
ata at rogi; 
mun mins fear | 


mangi njota.” 


“Now shall the gold | 


that Gust once had 
Bring their death | 

to brothers twain, 
And evil be | 


for heroes eight; 


joy of my wealth | 


shall no man win.” 


This stanza apparently comes from a different source from stanzas 1-4 (or 1-2 if 3-4 are 
interpolated) and 6-10; cf. Introductory Note. In the Volsungasaga Andvari lays his curse 
particularly on the ring. Gust: possibly a name for Andvari himself, or for an earlier pos- 
sessor of the treasure. Brothers twain: Fafnir and Regin. Heroes eight: the word “eight” may 
easily have been substituted for something like “all” to make the stanza fit the case; the 

“eight” in question are presumably Sigurth, Gotthorm, Gunnar, Hogni, Atli, Erp, Sorli and 
Hamther, all of whom are slain in the course of the story. But the stanza may originally 
not have referred to Andvari’s treasure at all. 


Zsir reiddu Hreipmari féit ok trabu 
upp otrbelginn ok reistu a foetr. 


ba skyldu esirnir hlaba upp gullinu 
ok hylja. 


The gods gave Hreithmar the gold, and 
filled up the otter-skin, and stood it on 
its feet. 
Then the gods had to heap up gold and 
hide it. 
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En er bat var gort, gekk Hreipmarr 
fram ok sa eitt granahar ok bab hylja. 


ba dro Obinn fram hringinn And- 
varanaut ok hulbi harit. 
ba kvapb Loki: 


Andvaranaut: “Andvari’s Gem.” 


6. “Goll’s bér ni reitt, | 
en bu gjold hefr 
mikil mins hofubs; 
syni binum | 
verbra séla skopub, 
bat’s ykkarr beggja bani.” 


And when that was done, Hreithmar 
came forward and saw a single whisker, 
and bade them cover it. 

Then Othin brought out the ring And- 
varanaut and covered the hair. 


Then Loki said: 


“The gold is given, | 
and great the price 
Thou hast my head to save; 
But fortune thy sons | 
shall find not there, 
The bane of ye both it is.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza, introducing it, as here, with “Then Loki said” in the prose. Regius 
omits this phrase, but inserts “said Loki” in line 1. 


Hreibmarr kvap: 
7. “Gjafar bi gaft, | 
gaftat astgjafar, 
gaftat af heilum hug; 
forvi ybra | 
skyldub ér firpir vesa, 
ef vissak far bat fyrir.” 


Hreithmar spake: 
“Gifts ye gave, | 
but ye gave not kindly, 
Gave not with hearts that were whole; 
Your lives ere this | 
should ye all have lost, 


If sooner this fate I had seen.” 
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Loki kvap: Loki spake: 
8. “Enn es verra | “Worse is this | 
— bat vita bykkjumk— that methinks I see, 
nibja strib of t+ nept: For a maid shall kinsmen clash; 
jofra oborna | Heroes unborn | 
hykk ba enn vesa, thereby shall be, 
es bat’s til hatrs hugat.” I deem, to hatred doomed.” 


The word translated “maid” in line 2 is obscure, and “gold” may be meant. Apparently, 
however, the reference is to the fight between Sigurth and the sons of Gjuki over Bryn- 
hild. The manuscript does not name the speaker, and many editions assign this stanza to 
Hreithmar. 


Hreibmarr kvap: Hreithmar spake: 
9. “Raubu golli | “The gold so red | 
hykk mik raba munu shall I rule, methinks, 
sva lengi sem lifik; So long as I shall live; 
hot pin | Nought of fear | 
hrzpumk etki lyf, for thy threats I feel, 
ok haldib heim heban.” So get ye hence to your homes.” 


The manuscript includes “said Hreithmar” (abbreviated) in the middle of line 1, and some 
editors have followed this. 


Fafnir ok Reginn krofpu Hreibmar ni- _‘ Fafnir and Regin asked Hreithmar for a 
bgjalda eptir Otr brobur sinn. share of the wealth that was paid for 
the slaying of their brother, Otr. 


Hann kvab nei vip; en Fafnir lagpi This he refused, and Fafnir thrust his 
sverbi Hreipmar fopur sinn sofanda. — sword through the body of his father, 
Hreithmar, while he was sleeping. 


Hreibmarr kallabi a doetr sinar: Hreithmar called to his daughters: 
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10. “Lyngheibr ok Lofnheipr! | “Lyngheith and Lofnheith, | 
vitip minu lifi farit, fled is my life, 
mart’s bats borf bear!” And mighty now is my need!” 
Lyngheipr kvap: Lyngheith spake: 
“FO mun systir, | “Though a sister loses | 
bot fobur missi, her father, seldom 
hefna hlyra harms.” Revenge on her brother she brings.” 


Hreithmar’s daughters do not appear elsewhere. It has been suggested that originally stan- 
za 10 was followed by one in which Lofnheith lamented her inability to avenge her father, 
as she was married and had no son. 


[Hreibmarr kvap: Hreithmar spake: 
11. “Al bo dottur, | “A daughter, woman | 
dis ulfhugup! with wolf’s heart, bear, 
ef getrat sun | If thou hast no son | 
vip siklingi; with the hero brave; 
fa meyju mann | If one weds the maid, | 
i meginbarfar, for the need is mighty, 
ba mun peirar sunr | Their son for thy hurt | 
bins harms reka.”] may vengeance seek.” 


Apparently an interpolation (cf. Introductory Note). Vigfusson tries to reconstruct lines 2 
and 4 to fit the Ljothahattr rhythm, but without much success. Hreithmar urges his daugh- 
ter, as she has no sons, to bear a daughter who, in turn, will have a son to avenge his 
great-grandfather. Grundtvig worked out an ingenious theory to fit this stanza, making 
Sigurth’s grand-father, Eylimi, the husband of Lyngheith’s daughter, but there is absolutely 
no evidence to support this. The stanza may have nothing to do with Hreithmar. 


ba do Hreipmarr, en Fafnir tok gullit © Then Hreithmar died, and Fafnir took 
allt. all the gold. 
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ba beiddiz Reginn at hafa fopurarf 
sinn, en Fafnir galt bar nei vip. 


ba leitabi Reginn rapa vib Lynghei- 
bi systur sina, hvernig hann skyldi 
heimta foburarf sinn. 


Hon kvab: 


12. “Brdpur kvepja | 
skaltu blibliga 
arfs ok pra hugar; 
esa bat haft, | 
at bu hjorvi skylir 


kvebja Fafni fear.” 


bessa hluti sagbi Reginn Sigurpi. 


Einn dag, er hann kom til htisa Reg- 
ins, var honum vel fagnat. 


Reginn kvap: 


13. “Kominn es hingat | 
konr Sigmundar, 
seger snarrapi | 
til sala varra; 
mob hefr meira | 
an mabr gamall, 
fangs bykkjumk von | 


at frekum ulfi. 


Thereupon Regin asked to have his in- 
heritance from his father, but Fafnir re- 
fused this. 

Then Regin asked counsel of Lyngheith, 
his sister, how he should win his inher- 
itance. 


She said: 


“In friendly wise | 


the wealth shalt thou ask 


Of thy brother, and better will; 


Not seemly is it | 


to seek with the sword 


Fafnir’s treasure to take.” 


All these happenings did Regin tell to 
Sigurth. 


One day, when he came to Regin’s 
house, he was gladly welcomed. 


Regin said: 


“Hither the son | 


of Sigmund is come, 


The hero eager, | 


here to our hall; 


His courage is more | 


than an ancient man’s, 


And battle I hope | 


from the hardy wolf. 
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This and the following stanza may be out of place here, really belonging, together with 
their introductory prose sentence, in the opening prose passage, following the first sen- 
tence describing Regin. Certainly they seem to relate to Regin’s first meeting with Sigurth. 
Stanzas 13-26, interspersed with prose, are quoted in the Nornageststhattr. Stanzas 13-18 
may be the remnants of a lost poem belonging to the Helgi cycle (cf. Introductory Note). 
Hardy wolf: warrior, i. e., Sigurth. 


14. Ek mun fopa| Here shall I foster | 

folkdjarfan gram: the fearless prince, 

ni’s Yngva konr | Now Ynevi’s heir | 
meh oss kominn; to us is come; 

sja mun résir | The noblest hero | 
rikstr und solu, beneath the sun, 

brymr of oll lond | The threads of his fate | 
orlogsimu.” all lands enfold.” 


Yngvi’s heir: Yngvi was one of the sons of the Danish king Halfdan the Old, and tradition- 
ally an ancestor of Helgi (cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 57 and note). Calling Sigurth a 
descendant of Yngvi is, of course, absurd, and the use of this phrase is one of the many rea- 
sons for believing that stanzas 13-18 belonged originally to the Helgi cycle. The threads, 
etc.: another link with Helgi; cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 3-4. As Helgi was likewise 
regarded as a son of Sigmund, stanzas 13-14 would fit him just as well as Sigurth. 


Sigurpr var ba jafnan meh Regin, ok _—Sigurth was there continually with Re- 

sagbi hann Sigurpi, at Fafnir 14 4 — gin, who said to Sigurth that Fafnir lay 

Gnitaheibi ok var i orms liki. at Gnitaheith, and was in the shape of a 
dragon. 


Hann atti egishjalm, er ll kvikvendi —_ He had a fear-helm, of which all living 
hreedduz vib. creatures were terrified. 
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Reginn gerbi SigurpisverpberGramr Regin made Sigurth the sword which 
het: bat var sva hvast, at hann bra was called Gram; it was so sharp that 
bvi ofan i Rin ok lét reka ullarlagb fyr = when he thrust it down into the Rhine, 
straumi, ok tok i sundr lagbinn sem _and let a strand of wool drift against it 
vatnit. with the stream, it cleft the strand asun- 
der as if it were water. 
bvisverpiklaufSigurprisundrstebja | With this sword Sigurth cleft asunder 
Regins. Regin’s anvil. 
Eptir bat eggjabi Reginn Sigurp at After that Regin egged Sigurth on to 
vega Fafni; hann sagbi: slay Fafnir, but he said: 


Gnitaheith: cf. Gripisspo, 11 and note. Fear-helm: the word “zgis-hjalmr,” which occurs 
both here and in Fafnismol, suggests an extraordinarily interesting, and still disputed, ques- 
tion of etymology. Gram: according to the Volsungasaga Regin forged this sword from the 
fragments of the sword given by Othin to Sigmund (cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note). 


15. “Hott munu hl&ja | “Loud will the sons | 

Hundings synir, of Hunding laugh, 

beirs Eylima | Who low did Eylimi | 
aldrs synjupu, lay in death, 

ef meirr tyggja | If the hero sooner | 
munar at sokja seeks the red 

hringa rauba | Rings to find | 
an hefnd fopur.” than his father’s vengeance.” 


Regarding the sons of Hunding and Eylimi, father of Sigurth’s mother, all of whom belong 
to the Helgi-tradition, cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note. 


Hjalprekr konungr fekk Sigurpi King Hjalprek gave Sigurth a fleet for 


skipalip til fopurhefnda. the avenging of his father. 

beir fengu storm mikinn ok beittufyr | They ran into a great storm, and were 
bergsngs nokkura. off a certain headland. 

Mabr einn stop a berginu ok kvab: A man stood on the mountain, and said: 
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The fleet, and the subsequent storm, are also reminiscent of the Helgi cycle; cf. Helgakvitha 
Hundingsbana 1, 29-31, and II, prose after stanza 16. A man: Othin. 


16. “Hverir riba bar | “Who yonder rides | 

Reévils hestum on Revil’s steeds, 
hovar unnir, | O’er towering waves | 

haf glymjanda? and waters wild? 
seglvigg eru | The sail-horses all | 

sveita stokkin, with sweat are dripping, 
munut vagmarar | Nor can the sea-steeds 

vind of standask.” the gale withstand.” 


Reevil’s steeds (Reevil was a sea-king, possibly the grandson of Ragnar Lothbrok mentioned 
in the Hervararsaga), sail-horses and sea-steeds all mean “ships.” 


Reginn svarabi: Regin answered: 
17. “Hér’u vér Sigurpr | “On the sea-trees here | 

a setréum, are Sigurth and I, 

es oss byrr gefinn | The storm wind drives us | 
vip bana sjalfan; on to our death; 

fellr brattr breki | The waves crash down | 
brondum héri, on the forward deck, 

hlunnvigg hrapa; | And the roller-steeds sink; | 
hverr spyrr at pvi?” who seeks our names?” 


Sea-trees and roller-steeds (the latter because ships were pulled up on shore by means of 
rollers) both mean “ships.” 
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Hnikarr kvap: The Man spake: 
18. “Hnikar hétu mik, | “Hnikar I was | 
bas hugin gladdi when Volsung once 
Volsungr ungi | Gladdened the ravens | 
ok vegit hafpi; and battle gave; 
nu matt kalla | Call me the Man | 
karl af bergi from the Mountain now, 
Feng eba Fjolni— Feng or Fjolnir; | 


far vilk biggja.” with you will I fare.” 


The Volsungasaga quotes this stanza. Hnikar and Fjolnir: Othin gives himself both these 
names in Grimnismol, 47; Feng (“The Seizer”) does not appear elsewhere. According to the 
Volsungasaga, no one knew Othin’s name when he came to Volsung’s house and left the 
sword there for Sigmund. 


beir viku at landi, ok gekk karl skip, | They sailed to the land, and the man 


ok legbi ba veprit. went on board the ship, and the storm 
subsided. 
Sigurpr kvab: Sigurth spake: 
19. “Seg mér bat, Hnikarr! | “Hnikar, say, | 
alls bu hvortveggja veizt for thou seest the fate 
goba heill ok guma: That to gods and men is given; 
hver bozt eru, | What sign is fairest | 
ef berjask skal, for him who fights, 
heill at sverba svipun?” And best for the swinging of swords?” 


This and the following stanzas are strongly suggestive of the Hovamol, and probably came 
originally from some such collection. 
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Hnikarr kvap: 


20. “Morg eru gob, | 


21; 


22; 


23; 


ef gumar vissi, 


heill at sverba svipun; 


dygeva fylgju 
hykk ens dokkva vesa 


hrottameipi hrafns. 


bat es annat, | 

ef bi’st at of kominn 
auk’st a braut buinn: 
tva bi litr | 

a tal standa 
hroprftsa hali. 


bat’s et bribja, | 
ef bjota heyrir 
ulf und asklimum: 
heilla aupit | 
verpr ber af hjalmstofum, 


ef bi sér ba fyrri fara. 


[Skal gumna engr | 
1 gogn vega 


sip skinandi 


Hnikar spake: 
“Many the signs, | 
if men but knew, 
That are good for the swinging of 


swords; 
It is well, methinks, | 


if the warrior meets 


A raven black on his road. 


Another it is | 
if out thou art come, 
And art ready forth to fare, 
To behold on the path 
before thy house 
Two fighters greedy of fame. 


Third it is well 
if a howling wolf 
Thou hearest under the ash; 
And fortune comes | 
if thy foe thou seest 
Ere thee the hero beholds. 


A man shall fight not | 
when he must face 


The moon’s bright sister setting late; 
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systur mana; beir sigr hafa | Win he shall | 
es sea kunnu, who well can see, 
hjorleiks hvatir, | And wedge-like forms | 
es hamalt fylkja.] his men for the fray. 


This stanza is clearly an interpolation, drawn in by the common-sense advice, as distinct 
from omens, given in the last lines of stanza 22. Moon’s sister: the sun; cf. Vafthruth- 
nismol, 23 and note. Wedge-like: the wedge formation (prescribed anew in 1920 for the 
United States Army under certain circumstances) was said to have been invented by Othin 
himself, and taught by him only to the most favored warriors. 


24. bat’s far mikit, | Foul is the sign | 
ef bu fati drepr, if thy foot shall stumble 
bars at vigi vepr: As thou goest forth to fight; 
talardisir | Goddesses baneful | 
standa bér a tvér hlibar at both thy sides 
ok vilja bik saran sea. Will that wounds thou shalt get. 


Goddesses: Norse mythology included an almost limitless number of minor deities, the 
female ones, both kind and unkind, being generally classed among the lesser Norns. 


25. Kembr ok bveginn | Combed and washed | 
skal konna hverr shall the wise man go, 
auk at morni mettr: And a meal at mom shall take; 
bvit dsynt es, | For unknown it is | 
hvar at aptni kemr; where at eve he may be; 
illt’s fyr heill at hrapa.” It is ill thy luck to lose.” 


This stanza almost certainly had nothing originally to do with the others in this passage; it 
may have been taken from a longer version of the Hovamol itself. 
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Sigurpr atti orrostu miklavibLyngva  Sigurth had a great battle with Lyngvi, 
Hundingsson ok brcebr hans; par fell = the son of Hunding, and his brothers; 


Lyngvi ok beir brir broepr. there Lyngvi fell, and his two brothers 
with him. 
Eptir orrostu kvab Reginn: After the battle Regin said: 


Lyngvi: the son of Hunding who killed Sigmund in jealousy of his marriage with Hjordis; 
cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note. The Volsungasaga names one brother who was with Lyngvi 
in the battle, Hjorvarth, and Sigurth kills him as readily as if he had not already been killed 
long before by Helgi. But, as has been seen, it was nothing for a man to be killed in two or 
three different ways. 


26. “Ni’s blopugr orn “Now the bloody eagle | 
bitrum hjorvi with biting sword 
bana Sigmundar | Is carved on the back | 
a baki ristinn; of Sigmund’s killer; 
far vas fremri, | Few were more fierce | 
sas fold rypi, in fight than his son, 
hilmis arfi, | Who reddened the earth | 
ok hugin gladdi.” and gladdened the ravens.” 


Bloody eagle, etc.: the Nornageststhattr describes the manner in which the captured Lyngvi 
was put to death. “Regin advised that they should carve the bloody eagle on his back. So 
Regin took his sword and cleft Lyngvi’s back so that he severed his back from his ribs, and 
then drew out his lungs. So died Lyngvi with great courage.” 


Heim for Sigurpr til Hjalpreks; ba § Sigurth went home to Hjalprek’s house; 
eggjabi Reginn Sigurp til at vega thereupon Regin egged him on to fight 
Fafni. with Fafnir. 


In Regius there is no break of any kind between this prose passage and the prose introduction 
to the Fafnismol (cf. Introductory Note). 
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Introductory Note 


The so-called Fafnismol, contained in full in the Codex Regius, where it immediately follows 
the Reginsmol without any indication of a break, is quoted by Snorri in the Gylfaginning 
(stanza 13) and the Skaldskaparmal (stanzas 32 and 33), and stanzas 6, 3, and 4 appear in 
the Sverrissaga. Although the Volsungasaga does not actually quote any of the stanzas, it 
gives a very close prose parallel to the whole poem in chapters 18 and 19. 

The general character of the Fafnismol, and its probable relation to the Reginsmol and 
the Sigrdrifumol, have been discussed in the introductory note to the Reginsmol. While it 
is far more nearly a unit than the Reginsmol, it shows many of the same characteristics. It 
has the same mixture of stanza forms, although in this case only nine stanzas (32-33, 35- 
36 and 40-44) vary from the normal Ljothahattr measure. It shows, though to a much less 
marked extent, the same tendency to introduce passages from extraneous sources, such as 
the question-and-answer passage in stanzas 11-15. At the same time, in this instance it is 
quite clear that one distinct poem, including probably stanzas 1-10, 16-23, 25-31, and 34— 
39, underlay the compilation which we here have. This may, perhaps, have been a long 
poem (not, however, the “Long” Sigurth Lay; see introductory note to Brot af Sigurtharkvithu) 
dealing with the Regin-Fafnir-Sigurth-Brynhild story, and including, besides most of the 
Fafnismol, stanzas 1-4 and 6-11 of the Reginsmol and part of the so-called Sigrdrifumol, 
together with much that has been lost. The original poem may, on the other hand, have 
confined itself to the Fafnir episode. In any case, and while the extant Fafnismol can be 
spoken of as a distinct poem far more justly than the Reginsmol, there is still no indication 
that the compiler regarded it as a poem by itself. His prose notes run on without a break, 
and the verses simply cover a dramatic episode in Sigurth’s early life. The fact that the work 
of compilation has been done more intelligently than in the case of the Reginsmol seems 
to have resulted chiefly from the compiler’s having been familiar with longer consecutive 
verse passages dealing with the Fafnir episode. The Reginsmol is little more than a clumsy 
mosaic, but in the Fafnismol it is possible to distinguish between the main substance of the 
poem and the interpolations. 

Here, as in the Reginsmol, there is very little that bespeaks the German origin of the 
Sigurth story. Sigurth’s winning of the treasure is in itself undoubtedly a part of the ear- 
lier southern legend, but the manner in which he does it is thoroughly Norse. Moreover, 
the concluding section, which points toward the finding of the sleeping Brynhild, relates 
entirely to the northern Valkyrie, the warrior-maiden punished by Othin, and not at all 
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to the southern Brynhild the daughter of Buthli. The Fafnismol is, however, sharply dis- 
tinguished from the Reginsmol by showing no clear traces of the Helgi tradition, although 
a part of the bird song (stanzas 40-44, in Fornyrthislag form, as distinct from the body 
of the poem) sounds suspiciously like the bird passage in the beginning of the Helgakvitha 
Hjorvarthssonar. Regarding the general relations of the various sets of traditions in shaping 
the story of Sigurth, see the introductory note to Gripisspo. 

The Fafnismol, together with a part of the Sigrdrifumol, has indirectly become the best 
known of all the Eddic poems, for the reason that Wagner used it, with remarkably little 
change of outline, as the basis for his “Siegfried.” 


Sigurpr ok Reginn foru upp 4 Gnita- 
heibi ok hittu bar slop Fafnis, pa er 
hann skreip til vatns. 

bar gorpi Sigurbr grof mikla 4 vegin- 
um ok gekk Sigurpr par i. 


En er Fafnir skreip af gullinu, blés 
hann eitri, ok hraut bat fyr ofan 
hofub Sigurpi. 

Ener Fafnir skreib yfir grofna, ba lag- 
bi Sigurpr hann me} sverpi til hjarta. 


Fafnir hristi sik ok barbi hofpi ok 
sporpi. 

Sigurpr hljop or grofinni, ok sa a 
hvarr annan. 

Fafnir kvap: 


Sigurth and Regin went up to the Gni- 
taheith, and found there the track that 
Fafnir made when he crawled to water. 


Then Sigurth made a great trench 
across the path, and took his place 
therein. 

When Fafnir crawled from his gold, he 
blew out venom, and it ran down from 
above on Sigurth’s head. 


But when Fafnir crawled over the 
trench, then Sigurth thrust his sword 
into his body to the heart. 


Fafnir writhed and struck out with his 
head and tail. 


Sigurth leaped from the trench, and 
each looked at the other. 
Fafnir said: 


The prose follows the concluding prose passage of the Reginsmol without any interruption; 
the heading “Of Fafnir’s Death” is written in the manuscript very faintly just before stanza 1. 
Gnitaheith: cf. Gripisspo, 11 and note. Fafnir: Regin’s brother: cf. Reginsmol, prose after 
stanza 14. Venom: in the Volsungasaga it was the blood, and not the venom, that poured 
down on Sigurth’s head. Sigurth was much worried about this danger, and before he dug 
the trench asked Regin what would happen if the dragon’s blood overcame him. Regin 
thereupon taunted him with cowardice (Sigurth refers to this taunt in stanza 30, but the 
stanza embodying it has disappeared). After Sigurth had dug his trench, an old man (Othin, 
of course) appeared and advised him to dig other trenches to carry off the blood, which he 
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did, thereby escaping harm. 


1. “Sveinn ok sveinn! | 
hverjum est, sveinn! of 


borinn? 
hverra’st manna mggr? 


es 4 Fafni rautt | 
binn enn frana m&ki: 


stondumk til hjarta hjorr.” 


“Youth, oh, youth! | 
of whom then, youth, art thou 


born? 
Say whose son thou art, 


Who in Fafnir’s blood | 
thy bright blade reddened, 
And struck thy sword to my heart.” 


The first line in the original, as here, is unusually long, but dramatically very effective on 


that account. 


Sigurpr dulbpi nafns sins fyr pvi at bat 
var triia beira i forneskju, at orb feigs 
manns metti mikit, ef hann bolvabi 
Ovin sinum meh nafni. 


Hann kvab: 


2. “Gofugt dyr heitik, | 
en ek gengit hefk 
enn moburlausi mogr; 
fopur ek akka | 
sem fira synir, 


@ gengk einn saman.” 


Fafnir kvap: 
3. “Veizt, ef fobur né attat | 


sem fira synir, 


Sigurth concealed his name because it 
was believed in olden times that the 
word of a dying man might have great 
power if he cursed his foe by his name. 


He said: 


“The Noble Hart | 
my name, and I go 
A motherless man abroad; 
Father I had not, 
as others have, 


And lonely ever I live.” 


Fafnir spake: 
“If father thou hadst not, | 


as others have, 
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af hverju vast undri alinn? 
bot mer birtira nafn | 
a& banadeegri, 


ba veizt vist, at lygr.” 


By what wonder wast thou born? 
[Though thy name on the day | 
of my death thou hidest, 


Thou knowest now thou dost lie.]” 


The names of the speakers do not appear in the manuscript, though they seem originally 
to have been indicated in the margin for stanzas 3-30. The last two lines of stanza 3 are 
missing in the manuscript, with no gap indicated, but the Volsungasaga prose paraphrase 
indicates that something was omitted, and the lines here given are conjecturally recon- 


structed from this paraphrase. 


Sigurpr kvab: 
4. “#tterni mitt | 
kvebk bér of kunnigt vesa 
auk mik sjalfan et sama: 
Sigurpr heitik, | 
Sigmundr hét minn fabir, 


es hefk bik vopnum vegit.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“My race, methinks, | 
is unknown to thee, 
And so am I myself; 
Sigurth my name, | 
and Sigmund’s son, 


Who smote thee thus with the sword.” 


The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza. 


Fafnir kvap: 
5. “Hverr bik hvatti? | 
hvi hvetjask lézt 
minu fjorvi at fara? 
enn franeygi sveinn! | 
attir fobur bitran, 


es i barngsku ’st brapr.” 


Fafnir spake: 
“Who drove thee on? | 
why wert thou driven 
My life to make me lose? 
A father brave | 
had the bright-eyed youth, 
For bold in boyhood thou art.” 
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Line 4, utterly obscure in the manuscript, is guesswork. 


6. 


rie 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
“Huger mik hvatti, | “My heart did drive me, | 
hendr meér fulltybu my hand fulfilled, 
ok minn enn hvassi hjorr; And my shining sword so sharp; 
far es hvatr | Few are keen | 
es hrorask tekr, when old age comes, 
ef i barndsku ’s blaubr.” Who timid in boyhood be.” 
Fafnir kvap: Fafnir spake: 
“Veitk, ef vaxa n&bir | “Tf thou mightest grow | 
fyr binna vina brjosti, thy friends among, 
sei mabr pik vreiban vega; One might see thee fiercely fight; 
nu est haptr | But bound thou art, | 
ok hernuminn, and in battle taken, 
& kveba bandingja bifask.” And to fear are prisoners prone.” 


Fafnir here refers to the fact that Hjordis, mother of the still unborn Sigurth, was captured 
by Alf after Sigmund’s death; cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla, note. 


8. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
“pvi bregbr mér, Fafnir! | “Thou blamest me, Fafnir, | 
at til fjarri seak that I see from afar 
minum febrmunum: The wealth that my father’s was; 
eigi emk haptr, | Not bound am I, | 
bot verak hernumi, though in battle taken, 
bu fannt at ek lauss lifi.” Thou hast found that free I live.” 
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Fafnir kvap: Fafnir spake: 
9. “Heiptyrpi ein | “In all I say | 
telr pu bér i hvivetna, dost thou hatred see, 
en ek bér satt eitt segik: Yet truth alone do I tell; 
et gjalla goll The sounding gold, | 
ok et glopraupa fe — the glow-red wealth, 


ber verba beir baugar at bana.” _— And the rings thy bane shall be.” 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
10. “Fei rapa | “Some one the hoard | 
skal fyrpa hverr shall ever hold, 
& til ens eina dags; Till the destined day shall come; 
bvit einu sinni | For a time there is | 
skal alda hverr when every man 
fara til heljar hepan.” Shall journey hence to hell” 
Fafnir kvap: Fafnir spake: 
11. [“Norna dom | “The fate of the Norns | 
muntu fyr nesjum hafa before the headland 
ok grlog Osvinns apa; Thou findest, and doom of a fool; 
i vatni bu drukknar, | In the water shalt drown | 
ef 1 vindi rar, if thou row ’gainst the wind, 
allt es feigs forab.” All danger is near to death.” 


Stanzas 11-15 are probably interpolated, and come from a poem similar to Vafthruthnismol. 
The headland: Fafnir is apparently quoting proverbs; this one seems to mean that disaster 
(“the fate of the Norns”) awaits when one rounds the first headland (i. e., at the beginning 
of life’s voyage, in youth). The third line is a commentary on obstinate rashness. The 
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Volsungasaga paraphrases stanzas 11-15 throughout. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
12. “Seg mer pat, Fafnir! | “Tell me then, Fafnir, | 
alls bik froban kvepa for wise thou art famed, 
ok vel mart vita: And much thou knowest now: 
hverjar’u nornir | Who are the Norns | 
es naubgonglar ’t who are helpful in need, 
ok kjdsa mapr fra mogum?” And the babe from the mother bring?” 


Norns: cf. stanza 13 and note. Sigurth has no possible interest in knowing what Norns are 
helpful in childbirth, but interpolations were seldom logical. 


Fafnir kvap: Fafnir spake: 
13. “Nabornar | “Of many births | 
hykkak nornir vesa, the Norns must be, 
eigut ber ett saman: Nor one in race they were; 
sumar’u askungar, | Some to gods, others | 
sumar alfkungar, to elves are kin, 
sumar datr Dvalins.” And Dvalin’s daughters some.” 


Snorri quotes this stanza. There were minor Norns, or fates, in addition to the three great 
Norns, regarding whom cf. Voluspo, 20. Dvalin: chief of the dwarfs; cf. Voluspo, 14. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
14. “Seg mer bat, Fafnir! | “Tell me then, Fafnir, | 
alls bik froban kvepa for wise thou art famed, 
ok vel mart vita: And much thou knowest now: 
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hvé sa holmr heitir, | How call they the isle | 
es blanda hjorlegi where all the gods 
Surtr ok &sir saman?” And Surt shall sword-sweat mingle?” 


Surt: ruler of the fire world; the reference is to the last great battle. Sword-sweat: blood. 


Fafnir kvap: Fafnir spake: 
15. “Oskopnir heitir, | “Oskopnir is it, | 
en par oll skulu where all the gods 
geirum leika gob; Shall seek the play of swords; 
Bilrost brotnar, | Bilrost breaks | 
es beir a bru fara, when they cross the bridge, 
ok svima i mou marir.] And the steeds shall swim in the flood. 


Oskopnir (“Not-Made”): apparently another name for Vigrith, which is named in Vafthruth- 
nismol, 18, as the final battle-ground. Bilrost (or Bifrost): the rainbow bridge which breaks 
beneath Surt’s followers; cf. Grimnismol, 29 and note. 


16. gishjalm | The fear-helm I wore | 
bark of alda sunum, to afright mankind, 
meban of menjum lak; While guarding my gold I lay; 
einn rammari | Mightier seemed I | 
hugbumk gllum vesa, than any man, 
fannkak sva marga mogu.” For a fiercer never I found.” 


With this stanza Fafnir returns to the situation. Fear-helm: regarding the “zgis-hjalmr” 
cf. Reginsmol, prose after stanza 14 and note. 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
17. “Z#gishjalmr | 
bergr einungi, 
hvars skulu vreibir vega; 
ba bat fibr, | 
es mep fleirum komr, 


at engi’s einna hvatastr.” 


Fafnir kvap: 
18. “Eitri fnastak, | 
es a arfi lak 
miklum mins fobur; 
[vasa mabr sva mobugr | 


at mér m@ta byrpi 


hreddumka vopn né vélar.]” 


Lines 3-4 do not appear in the manuscript and no gap is indicated; they are here conjec- 


Sigurth spake: 
“The fear-helm surely | 
no man shields 
When he faces a valiant foe; 
Oft one finds, | 
when the foe he meets, 
That he is not the bravest of all.” 


Fafnir spake: 
“Venom I breathed | 
when bright I lay 
By the hoard my father had; 
[There was none so mighty | 
as dared to meet me, 


And weapons nor wiles I feared.]” 


turally paraphrased from the prose passage in the Volsungasaga. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
19. “Enn frani ormr! | 
bu gorpir frés mikla 
ok galzt harban hug; 
heipt at meiri | 
verpr holba sunum, 
at bann hjalm hafi.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Glittering worm, | 
thy hissing was great, 
And hard didst show thy heart; 
But hatred more | 
have the sons of men 


For him who owns the helm.” 
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Fafnir kvap: 
20. “R&bk ber ni, Sigurpr! | 
en bu rab nemir, 
ok rib heim heban: 
et gjalla goll 
ok et glopraupa fe — 


bér verba beir baugar at bana.” 


Fafnir spake: 
“I counsel thee, Sigurth, | 
heed my speech, 
And ride thou homeward hence, 
The sounding gold, | 
the glow-red wealth, 
And the rings thy bane shall be.” 


It has been suggested that this stanza is spurious, and that stanza 21 ought to follow stan- 
za 22. Lines 3-4, abbreviated in the manuscript, are identical with lines 3-4 of stanza 9. 
The Volsungasaga paraphrase in place of these two lines makes Fafnir say: “For it often 
happens that he who gets a deadly wound yet avenges himself.” It is quite likely that two 


stanzas have been lost. 


Sigurpr kvap: 
21. “Rab’s bér rapit, | 
en ek riba mun 
til bess golls es 1 lyngvi liggr; 
en bi, Fafnir! | 
ligg i forbrotum, 
bars bik Hel hafi.” 


Fafnir kvap: 
22. “Reginn mik rép, | 
hann bik raba mun, 
hann mun okkr verpa bopum at 


bana; 
fjor sitt lata | 
hykk at Fafnir myni, 


bitt varb ni meira megin.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Thy counsel is given, | 
but go I shall 
To the gold in the heather hidden; 
And, Fafnir, thou | 
with death dost fight, 
Lying where Hel shall have thee.” 


Fafnir spake: 
“Regin betrayed me, | 
and thee will betray, 
Us both to death will he bring; 


His life, methinks, | 
must Fafnir lose, 


For the mightier man wast thou.” 
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The Volsungasaga places its paraphrase of this stanza between those of stanzas 15 and 16. 


Reginn var a brot horfinn, mepan Sig- 
urpr va Fafni, ok kom ba aptr, er Sig- 


urbr strauk blob af sverpinu. 


Reginn kvap: 


23. “Heill bu ni, Sigurpr! | 
hefr nd sigr vegit 
auk Fafni of farit; 
manna beira | 


es mold troba 
pik kvepk oblaubastan alinn.” 


Sigurpr kvap: 
24. “bat’s dvist at vita, | 
bas komum allir saman 
[sigtiva synir,] 
hverr’s oblaubastr alinn; 
marer es hvatr, | 
es hjor né rypr 


annars brjostum 1.” 


Regin had gone to a distance while Sig- 
urth fought Fafnir, and came back while 
Sigurth was wiping the blood from his 
sword. 


Regin said: 


“Hail to thee, Sigurth! | 
Thou victory hast, 
And Fafnir in fight hast slain; 
Of all the men | 
who tread the earth, 


Most fearless art thou, methinks.” 


Sigurth spake: 
“Unknown it is, | 
when all are together, 
[The sons of the glorious gods, ] 
Who bravest born shall seem; 
Some are valiant | 
who redden no sword 


In the blood of a foeman’s breast.” 


Line 2 is probably spurious, but it is a phrase typical of such poems as Grimnismol or 


Vafthruthnismol. 
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Reginn kvap: Regin spake: 
25. “Glapr est ni, Sigurpr! | “Glad art thou, Sigurth, | 
ok gagni feginn, of battle gained, 
es bi berrir Gram a grasi; As Gram with grass thou cleansest; 
brdpur minn | My brother fierce | 
hefr bu benjaban, in fight hast slain, 
ok veldk po sjalfr sumu.” And somewhat I did myself” 


Gram: Sigurth’s sword; cf. Reginsmol, prose after 14. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
26. “Fjarri pi gekkt, | “Afar didst thou go | 
meban a Fafni raubk while Fafnir reddened 
minn enn hvassa hjor; With his blood my blade so keen; 
afli minu attak | With the might of the dragon | 
vip orms megin, my strength I matched, 
meban pi i lyngvi latt.” While thou in the heather didst hide.” 


In the manuscript stanzas 26-29 stand after stanza 31, which fails to make clear sense; they 
are here rearranged in accordance with the Volsungasaga paraphrase. 


Reginn kvap: Regin spake: 
27. “Lengi liggja | “Longer wouldst thou | 
létir bit lyngvii in the heather have let 
bann enn aldna jotun, Yon hoary giant hide, 
ef sverps né nytir | Had the weapon availed not | 
bess es sjalfr gorpak that once I forged, 
ok bins ens hvassa hjors.” The keen-edged blade thou didst bear.” 
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Sigurpr kvap: 
28. “Hugr es betri | 
an sé hjors megin, 
hvars skulu vreibir vega; 
bvit hvatan mann | 
sak harbla vega 


mep slévu sverpi sigr. 


29. [Hvotum es betra | 
an sé Ghvotum 
i hildileik hafask; 
globum es betra | 
an sé gliipnanda 
hvats at hendi komr.] 


Sigurth spake: 
“Better is heart | 
than a mighty blade 
For him who shall fiercely fight; 
The brave man well | 
shall fight and win, 
Though dull his blade may be. 


Brave men better | 
than cowards be, 
When the clash of battle comes; 
And better the glad | 
than the gloomy man 
Shall face what before him lies. 


28-29. Almost certainly interpolated from some such poem as the Hovamol. Even the 
faithful Volsungasaga fails to paraphrase stanza 29. 


30. bi pvi rétt, | 
es ripa skyldak 
heilog fjoll hinig; 
fet ok fjorvi | 


Thy rede it was | 

that I should ride 
Hither o’er mountains high; 
The glittering worm | 


would have wealth and life 


répi sa enn frani ormr, 


nema frypir mér hvats hugar.”” _—If thou hadst not mocked at my might.” 


Something has evidently been lost before this stanza. Sigurth clearly refers to Regin’s 
reproach when he was digging the trench (cf. note on introductory prose), but the poem 
does not give such a passage. 
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ba gekk Reginn at Fafniokskarhjarta Then Regin went up to Fafnir and cut 
or honum me} sverpi er Ripill heitir, | out his heart with his sword, that was 
ok ba drakk hannbloporundinniept- named Rithil, and then he drank blood 
ir. from the wounds. 


Reginn kvap: Regin said: 


Rithil (“Swift-Moving”): Snorri calls the sword Refil (“Serpent”). 


31. “Sit ni, Sigurpr! | “Sit now, Sigurth, 
—en ek mun sofa ganga— for sleep will I, 
ok halt Fafnis hjarta vip funa; Hold Fafnir’s heart to the fire; 
eiskold | For all his heart | 
ek vil etin lata shall eaten be, 
ept benna dreyra drykk.” Since deep of blood I have drunk.” 


Sigurpr tok Fafnis hjarta ok steikpia | Sigurth took Fafnir’s heart and cooked 
teini. it on a spit. 

Er hann hugpi at fullsteikt veri, ok © When he thought that it was fully 
freyddi sveitinn or hjartanu, ba tok — cooked, and the blood foamed out of 
hann a fingri sinum ok skynjapi the heart, then he tried it with his fin- 


hvart fullsteikt veri. ger to see whether it was fully cooked. 

Hann brannokbrafingrinumimunn He burned his finger, and put it in his 

ser. mouth. 

En er hjartblop Fafnis kom 4 tungu — But _ when Fafnir’s heart’s-blood came 

honum, ok skilbi hann fugls rodd. on his tongue, he understood the 
speech of birds. 

Hann heyrpi at igbur klokupu a hris- He heard nut-hatches chattering in the 

inu. thickets. 

Igban kvab: A nut hatch said: 
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32. “bar sitr Sigurpr | 
sveita stokkinn, 
Fafnis hjarta | 
vip funa steikir; 
spakr batti mer | 
spillir bauga, 
ef fjorsega | 


franan &ti”” 


“There sits Sigurth, | 

sprinkled with blood, 

And Fafnir’s heart | 
with fire he cooks; 

Wise were the breaker | 
of rings, I ween, 

To eat the life-muscles | 
all so bright.” 


That the birds’ stanzas come from more than one source is fairly apparent, but whether 
from two or from three or more is uncertain. It is also far from clear how many birds 
are speaking. The manuscript numbers II, III, and IV in the margin with numerals; the 
Volsungasaga makes a different bird speak each time. There are almost as many guesses 
as there are editions. I suspect that in the original poem there was one bird, speaking 
stanzas 34 and 37. Stanza 38 is little more, than a repetition of stanza 34, and may well 
have been a later addition. As for the stanzas in Fornyrthislag (32-33 and 35-36), they 
apparently come from another poem, in which several birds speak (cf. “we sisters” in 
stanza 35). This may be the same poem from which stanzas 40-44 were taken, as well as 
some of the Fornyrthislag stanzas in the Sigrdrifumol. 


Onnur kvap: 
33. “bar liggr Reginn, | 
rzbr umb vib sik, 
vill tela mog | 
banns truir honum; 
berr af reipi | 
rong orb saman, 
vill bolvasmipr | 


brobur hefna.” 


A second spake: 
“There Regin lies, | 
and plans he lays 
The youth to betray | 
who trusts him well; 
Lying words | 
with wiles will he speak, 
Till his brother the maker | 


of mischief avenges.” 
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En pripja kvap: 
34. “Hofbi skemra | 
lat enn hara bul 
fara til heljar hepan; 
ollu golli | 
ba knatt einn raba, 
fjolb es und Fafni 1a.” 


A third spake: 
“Less by a head | 
let the chatterer hoary 
Go from here to hell; 
Then all of the wealth | 
he alone can wield, 
The gold that Fafnir guarded.” 


Some editions turn this speech from the third person into the second, but the manuscript 


is clear enough. 


En fjorpa kvap: 
35. “Horskr batti mér, | 
ef hafa kynni 
astrab mikit | 
ybvar systra; 
hygbi umb sik | 
ok hugin gleddi; 
ulfs von erumk | 


es eyru sék.” 


A fourth spake: 
“Wise would he seem | 
if so he would heed 
The counsel good | 
we sisters give; 
Thought he would give, | 
and the ravens gladden, 
There is ever a wolf | 


where his ears I spy.” 


Wolf, etc.: the phrase is nearly equivalent to “there must be fire where there is smoke.” The 


proverb appears else where in Old Norse. 


En fimta kvap: 
36. “Esat sva horskr | 
hildimeibr, 
sem hers jabar | 


hyggja mundak, 


A fifth spake: 
“Less wise must be | 
the tree of battle 
Than to me would seem | 


the leader of men, 
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ef brobur létr | If forth he lets | 
a braut komask, one brother fare, 
en obrum hefr | When he of the other | 
aldrs of synjat.” the slayer is.” 


Tree of battle: warrior. 


En sétta kvap: A sixth spake: 
37. “Mjgok’st osvibr, | “Most foolish he seems | 
ef bu enn sparir if he shall spare 
fianda enn folkskaa; His foe, the bane of the folk, 
bars Reginn liggr, | There Regin lies, | 
es pik rabinn hefr— who hath wronged him so, 
kannta vib svikum at sea?” Yet falsehood knows he not.” 


Here, as in stanza 34, some editions turn the speech from the third person into the second. 


En sjaunda kvap: A seventh spake: 
38. “Hofpi skemra | “Let the head from the frost-cold | 
lat enn hrimkalda jotun giant be hewed, 
auk af baugum bua, And let him of rings be robbed; 
ba munt fear | Then all the wealth | 
bess es Fafnir réb which Fafnir’s was 
einvaldi vesa!” Shall belong to thee alone.” 


Giant: Regin was certainly not a frost-giant, and the whole stanza looks like some copyist’s 
blundering reproduction of stanza 34. 
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Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
39. “Verbat sva rik skop, | “Not so rich a fate 
at Reginn skyli shall Regin have 
mitt banorp bera; As the tale of my death to tell; 
bvit beir bapir brapr | For soon the brothers | 
skulu brapliga both shall die, 
fara til heljar hepan.” And hence to hell shall go.” 


Sigurpr hjo hofub af Regin, ok ba = Sigurth hewed off Regin’s head, and 
at hann Fafnis hjarta ok drakk blob then he ate Fafnir’s heart, and drank 


beira beggja Regins ok Fafnis. the blood of both Regin and Fafnir. 
ba heyrpi Sigurpr, hvar igbur meltu: | Then Sigurth heard what the nut-hatch 
said: 
40. “Bitt ba, Sigurpr! | “Bind, Sigurth, the golden | 
bauga rauba, rings together, 
esa konunglikt | Not kingly is it | 
kviba morgu: aught to fear; 
mey veitk eina | I know a maid, | 
miklu fegrsta, there is none so fair, 
golli gadda, | Rich in gold, | 
ef geta mettir. if thou mightest get her. 


Neither the manuscript nor any of the editions suggest the existence of more than one bird in 
stanzas 40-44. It seems to me, however, that there are not only two birds, but two distinct 
stories. Stanzas 40-41 apply solely to Guthrun, and suggest that Sigurth will go straight to 
Gunnar’s hall. Stanzas 42-44, on the other hand, apply solely to Brynhild, and indicate that 
Sigurth will find her before he visits the Gjukungs. The confusion which existed between 
these two versions of the story, and which involved a fundamental difference in the final 
working out of Brynhild’s revenge, is commented on in the note on Gripisspo, 13. In the 
present passage it is possible that two birds are speaking, each reflecting one version of the 
story; it seems even more likely that one speech or the other (40-41 or 42-44) reflects the 
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original form of the narrative, the other having been added, either later or from another 
poem. In the Volsungasaga the whole passage is condensed into a few words by one bird: 
“Wiser were it if he should then ride up on Hindarfjoll, where Brynhild sleeps, and there 
would he get much wisdom.” The Guthrun-bird does not appear at all. 


41. Liggja til Gjtika | Green the paths | 
gronar brautir, that to Gjuki lead, 
fram visa skop And his fate the way | 
folklipondum; to the wanderer shows; 
hefr dyrr konungr | The doughty king | 
dottur alna, a daughter has, 


That thou as a bride | 
mayst, Sigurth, buy.” 


ba munt, Sigurpr! | 


mundi kaupa.” 


Gjuki: father of Gunnar and Guthrun: cf. Gripisspo, 13 and note. 


Another spake: 
42. “Holl’s 4 hovu | “A hall stands high | 
Hindarfjalli, on Hindarfjoll, 
All with flame | 


oll es titan | 
eldi sveipin, is it ringed without; 
hana hafa horskir | Warriors wise | 


did make it once 


halir of gorva 
or o6dokkum | Out of the flaming | 
ognar ljoma. light of the flood. 


Hindarfjoll: “Mountain of the Hind.” Light of the flood: gold; cf. Reginsmol, 1 and note. 


43. Veitk 4 fjalli | On the mountain sleeps | 
folkvitt sofa, a battle-maid, 
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ok leikr yfir | And about her plays | 
lindar vabi! the bane of the wood; 
Yger stakk borni— | Ygg with the thorn | 
abra feldi hath smitten her thus, 
horgefn hali, | For she felled the fighter | 
an hafa vildi. he fain would save. 


Battle-maid: Brynhild, here clearly defined as a Valkyrie. Bane of the wood: fire. Ygg: Othin; 
cf. Grimnismol, 53. The thorn: a prose note in Sigrdrifumol calls it “sleep-thorn.” The fighter: 
the story of the reason for Brynhild’s punishment is told in the prose following stanza 4 of 
Sigrdrifumol. 


44. Knatt, mogr! sea | There mayst thou behold | 

mey und hjalmi the maiden helmed, 

bas fra vigi | Who forth on Vingskornir | 
Vingskorni reip; rode from the fight; 

mat sigrdrifa | The victory-bringer | 
svefni bregba, her sleep shall break not, 

skjoldunga nibr! | Thou heroes’ son, | 
fyr skopum norna.” so the Norns have set.” 


Vingskornir: Brynhild’s horse, not elsewhere mentioned. Victory-bringer: the word thus 
translated is in the original “sigrdrifa.” The compiler of the collection, not being familiar 
with this word, assumed that it was a proper name, and in the prose following stanza 4 
of the Sigrdrifumol he specifically states that this was the Valkyrie’s name. Editors, until 
recently, have followed him in this error, failing to recognize that “sigrdrifa” was simply 
an epithet for Brynhild. It is from this blunder that the so-called Sigrdrifumol takes its name. 
Brynhild’s dual personality as a Valkyrie and as the daughter of Buthli has made plenty of 
trouble, but the addition of a second Valkyrie in the person of the supposed “Sigrdrifa” has 
made still more. 


Sigurpr reib eptir slop Fafnis tilboelis | Sigurth rode along Fafnir’s trail to his 
hans ok fann bat opit lair, and found it open. 
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ok hurpir af jarni ok geetti, af jarni 
varu ok allir timbrstokkar 1 hisinu, 
en grafit 1 jorp nipr. 


bar fann Sigurbr stormikit gull ok 
fyldi par tver kistur; bar tok hann 
egishjalm ok gullbrynju ok sverpit 
Hrotta ok marga dyrgripi ok klyfja- 
bi bar meh Grana, en hestrinn vildi 
eigi fram ganga, fyrr en Sigurpr steig 
a bak honum. 


The gate-posts were of iron, and the 
gates; of iron, too, were all the beams 
in the house, which was dug down into 
the earth. 

There Sigurth found a mighty store of 
gold, and he filled two chests full there- 
of; he took the fear-helm and a gold- 
en mail-coat and the sword Hrotti, and 
many other precious things, and loaded 
Grani with them, but the horse would 
not go forward until Sigurth mounted 
on his back. 


There is no break in the manuscript between the end of this prose passage and the beginning 
of the one introducing the Sigrdrifumol: some editors include the entire prose passage with 


one poem or the other. Hrotti: “Thruster.” 
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Introductory Note 


The so-called Sigrdrifumol, which immediately follows the Fafnismol in the Codex Regius 
without any indication of a break, and without separate title, is unquestionably the most 
chaotic of all the poems in the Eddic collection. The end of it has been entirely lost, for 
the fifth folio of eight sheets is missing from Regius, the gap coming after the first line of 
stanza 29 of this poem. That stanza has been completed, and eight more have been added, 
from much later paper manuscripts, but even so the conclusion of the poem is in obscurity. 

Properly speaking, however, the strange conglomeration of stanzas which the compiler 
of the collection has left for us, and which, in much the same general form, seems to have 
lain before the authors of the Volsungasaga, in which eighteen of its stanzas are quoted, is 
not a poem at all. Even its customary title is an absurd error. The mistake made by the 
annotator in thinking that the epithet “sigrdrifa,” rightly applied to Brynhild as a “bringer 
of victory,” was a proper name has already been explained and commented on (note on 
Fafnismol, 44). Even if the collection of stanzas were in any real sense a poem, which 
it emphatically is not, it is certainly not the “Ballad of Sigrdrifa” which it is commonly 
called. “Ballad of Brynhild” would be a sufficiently suitable title, and I have here brought 
the established name “Sigrdrifumol” into accord with this by translating the epithet instead 
of treating it as a proper name. 

Even apart from the title, however, the Sigrdrifumol has little claim to be regarded as a 
distinct poem, nor is there any indication that the compiler did so regard it. Handicapped 
as we are by the loss of the concluding section, and of the material which followed it 
on those missing pages, we can yet see that the process which began with the prose Fra 
Dautha Sinfjotla, and which, interrupted by the insertion of the Gripisspo, went on through 
the Reginsmol and the Fafnismol, continued through as much of the Sigrdrifumol as is left to 
us. In other words, the compiler told the story of Sigurth in mixed prose and verse, using 
whatever verse he could find without much questioning as to its origin, and filling in the 
gaps with hii own prose. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla, Reginsmol, Fafnismol, and Sigrdrifumol are 
essentially a coherent unit, but one of the compiler’s making only; they represent neither 
one poem nor three distinct poems, and the divisions and titles which have been almost 
universally adopted by editors are both arbitrary and misleading. 

The Sigrdrifumol section as we now have it is an extraordinary piece of patchwork. It is 
most unlikely that the compiler himself brought all these fragments together for the first 
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time; little by little, through a process of accretion and also, unluckily, through one of elim- 
ination, the material grew into its present shape. Certainly the basis of it is a poem dealing 
with the finding of Brynhild by Sigurth, but of this original poem only five stanzas (2-4 
and 20-21) can be identified with any degree of confidence. To these five stanzas should 
probably, however, be added some, if not all, of the passage (stanzas 6-12) in which Bryn- 
hild teaches Sigurth the magic runes. These stanzas of rune-lore attracted sundry similar 
passages from other sources, including stanza 5, in which a magic draught is administered 
(not necessarily by Brynhild or to Sigurth), the curious rune-chant in stanzas 15-17, and 
stanzas 13-14 and 18-19. Beginning with stanza 22, and running to the end of the fragment 
(stanza 37), is a set of numbered counsels closely resembling the Loddfafnismol (Hovamol, 
stanzas 111-138), which manifestly has nothing whatever to do with Brynhild. Even in 
this passage there are probably interpolations (stanzas 25, 27, 30, 34, and 36). Finally, 
and bespeaking the existence at some earlier time of another Sigurth-Brynhild poem, is 
stanza 1, sharply distinguished by its metrical form from stanzas 2—4 and 20-21. Many 
critics argue that stanzas 6-10 of Helreith Brynhildar belonged originally to the same poem 
as stanza 1 of the Sigrdrifumol. 

The Sigrdrifumol, then, must be regarded simply as a collection of fragments, most of 
them originally having no relation to the main subject. All of the story, the dialogue and 
the characterization are embodied in stanzas 1-4 and 20-21 and in the prose notes accom- 
panying the first four stanzas; all of the rest might equally well (or better) be transferred 
to the Hovamol, where its character entitles it to a place. Yet stanzas 2—4 are as fine as 
anything in Old Norse poetry, and it is out of the scanty material of these three stanzas that 
Wagner constructed much of the third act of “Siegfried.” 

The Sigrdrifumol represents almost exclusively the contributions of the North to the 
Sigurth tradition (cf. introductory note to the Gripisspo). Brynhild, here disguised by the 
annotator as “Sigrdrifa,” appears simply as a battle-maid and supernatural dispenser of 
wisdom; there is no trace of the daughter of Buthli and the rival of Guthrun. There is, 
however, so little of the “poem” which can definitely be assigned to the Sigurth cycle that 
it is impossible to trace back any of the underlying narrative substance. 

The nature and condition of the material have made editorial conjectures and emen- 
dations very numerous, and as most of the guesses are neither conclusive nor particularly 
important, only a few of their are mentioned in the notes. 


Sigurpr reib upp a Hindarfjall ok Sigurth rode up on Hindarfjoll and 


stefndi subr til Frakklands. turned southward toward the land of 
the Franks. 

A fjallinu sa hann ljds mikit, svasem On the mountain he saw a great light, 

eldr brynni, ok ljomabi af tilhimins. —_as if fire were burning, and the glow 


reached up to heaven. 
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Ener hann kom at, ba stop bar skjald- 
borg ok upp or merki. 


Sigurpr gekk 1 skjaldborgina ok sa 
at bar la mabr ok svaf mep ollum 
hervapnum. 


Hann tok fyrst hjalminn af hofpi hon- 
um; ba sa hann at bat var kona. 


Brynjan var fost, sem hon veri hold- 
groin. 

ba reist hann mep Gram fra hofubps- 
matt brynjuna i gognum nibr ok sva 
ut 1 goagnum babar ermar. 

ba tok hann brynju af henni, en hon 
vaknabi, ok settiz hon upp ok sa Sig- 
urb ok meelti: 


And when he came thither, there stood 
a tower of shields, and above it was a 
banner. 

Sigurth went into the shield-tower, and 
saw that a man lay there sleeping with 
all his war-weapons. 


First he took the helm from his head, 
and then he saw that it was a woman. 


The mail-coat was as fast as if it had 
grown to the flesh. 


Then he cut the mail-coat from the 
head-opening downward, and out to 
both the arm-holes. 


Then he took the mail-coat from her, 
and she awoke, and sat up and saw Sig- 
urth, and said: 


The introductory prose follows without break the prose concluding the Fafnismol, the point 
of division being arbitrary and not agreed upon by all editors. Hindarfjoll: cf. Fafnismol, 42 
and note. Franks: this does not necessarily mean that Sigurth was on his way to the 
Gjukungs’ home, for Sigmund had a kingdom in the land of the Franks (cf. Fra Dautha 
Sinfjotla). Shields: the annotator probably drew the notion of the shield-tower from the ref- 
erence in Helreith Brynhildar, 9. The flame-girt tower was not uncommon; cf. Mengloth’s 


hall in Svipdagsmol. 


1. “Hvat beit brynju? | 
hvi brak svefni? 
hverr feldi af mér | 
folvar maubir?” 
Hann svarabi: 
“Sigmundar burr, | 


—sleit fyr skommu 


“What bit through the byrnie? | 
how was broken my sleep? 
Who made me free | 
of the fetters pale?” 
He answered: 
“Sigmund’s son, | 


with Sigurth’s sword, 
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hrafn hr&lundir— That late with flesh | 
hjorr Sigurbar.” hath fed the ravens.” 


This stanza, and the two lines included in the prose after stanza 4, and possibly stanza 5 as 
well, evidently come from a different poem from stanzas 2-4. Lines 3-4 in the original are 
obscure, though the general meaning is clear. 


Sigurpr settiz nipr ok spurpi hana _ Sigurth sat beside her and asked her 


nafns. name. 
Hon tok pa horn fullt mjapar ok gaf She took a horn full of mead and gave 
honum minnisveig: him a memory-draught. 


In the manuscript stanza 4 stands before this prose note and stanzas 2-3. The best arrange- 
ment of the stanzas seems to be the one here given, following Miillenhoff’s suggestion, but 
the prose note is out of place anywhere. The first sentence of it ought to follow stanza 4 and 
immediately precede the next prose note; the second sentence ought to precede stanza 5. 


2. “Heill dagr! “Hail, day! | 
heilir dags synir! Hail, sons of day! 
heil nott ok nipt! And night and her daughter now! 
Sreipum augum | Look on us here | 
litip okkr pinig with loving eyes, 
ok gefib sitjondum sigr! That waiting we victory win. 


Sons of day: the spirits of light. The daughter of night (Not), according to Snorri, was Jorth 
(Earth). 


3. Heilir &sir! | Hail to the gods! | 
heilar asynjur! Ye goddesses, hail, 
heil sja en fjglnyta fold! And all the generous earth! 
mal ok mannvit | Give to us wisdom 
gefib okkr mérum tveim and goodly speech, 
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ok l#knishendr, meban lifum! 


4. _Lengi svafk, | 
lengi sofnub vask, 
long eru lyba le: 
Obinn bvi veldr, | 
es eigi mattak 


bregba blundstofum.” 


Hon nefndiz Sigrdrifa ok var val- 
kyrja. 

Hon sagpi at tveir konungar borpuz: 
het annarr Hjalmgunnarr, hann var 
ba gamall ok enn mesti hermabr, ok 
hafbi Obinn honum sigri heitit, en 


annarr hét Agnarr, | 
Aupbu brobir, 
es vetr engi | 


vildi biggja. 


Sigrdrifa feldi Hjalmgunnar 1 orrost- 
unni, en Obinn stakk hana svefn- 
borni i hefnd bess ok kvap hana aldri 
skyldu sipan sigr vega 1 orrostu ok 
kvab hana giptaz skyldu. 


“En ek sagbak honum, at ek strengbak 
heit bar 1 mot at giptaz angum beim 
manni er hrebaz kynni.” 


And healing hands, life-long. 


Long did I sleep, | 


my slumber was long, 


And long are the griefs of life; 
Othin decreed | 


that I could not break 


The heavy spells of sleep.” 


Her name was Sigrdrifa, and she was a 
Valkyrie. 


She said that two kings fought in bat- 
tle; one was called Hjalmgunnar, an old 
man but a mighty warrior, and Othin 
had promised him the victory, and 


The other was Agnar, | 


brother of Autha, 


None he found 


who fain would shield him. 


Sigrdrifa slew Hjalmgunnar in the bat- 
tle, and Othin pricked her with the 
sleep-thorn in punishment for this, and 
said that she should never thereafter 
win victory in battle, but that she 
should be wedded. 

“And I said to him that I had made a vow 
in my turn, that I would never marry a 
man who knew the meaning of fear.” 
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Hann segir ok bibr hann kenna sér _Sigurth answered and asked her to 
speki, ef hon vissi tipindi or ollum teach him wisdom, if she knew of what 
heimum. took place in all the worlds. 


Sigrdrifa kvab: Sigrdrifa said: 


Sigrdrifa: on the error whereby this epithet, “victory-bringer,” became a proper name 
cf. Fafnismol, 44 and note. Hjalmgunnar: in Helreith Brynhildar (stanza 8) he is called a 
king of the Goths, which means little; of him and his adversary, Agnar, we know, nothing 
beyond what is told here. The two lines quoted apparently come from the same poem as 
stanza 1; the two first lines of the stanza have been reconstructed from the prose thus: 


Hjalmgunnar was one, | the hoary king, 
And triumph to him | had Heerfather promised. 


(Het Hjalmgunnarr | harr visir 
hafbi honum Herfobr | heitit sigri.) 


A few editions insert in this prose passage stanzas 7-10 of Helreith Brynhildar, which may 
or may not have be longed originally to this poem. 


5. “Bjor forik bér, | “Beer I bring thee, | 
brynbings apaldr! tree of battle, 
magni blandinn | Mingled of strength | 
ok megintiri; and mighty fame; 
fullr es ljopa | Charms it holds | 
ok liknstafa, and healing signs, 
gopra galdra | Spells full good, | 
ok gamanriina.” and gladness-runes.” 


This stanza is perhaps, but by no means surely, from the same poem as stanza 1. Tree of 
battle: warrior. Runes: the earliest runes were not letters, but simply signs supposed to 
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possess magic power; out of them developed the “runic alphabet.” 


6. — [Sigrinar skalt kunna, | Winning-runes learn, | 
ef vill sigr hafa, if thou longest to win, 
ok rista a hjalti hjors, And the runes on thy sword-hilt write; 
sumar a vettrimum, | Some on the furrow, | 
sumar 4 valbostum and some on the flat, 
ok nefna tysvar Ty. And twice shalt thou call on Tyr. 


Stanzas 6-12 give a list of runes which probably had no original connection with the Bryn- 
hild-Sigurth story. Tyr: the sword-god (cf. Hymiskvitha, 4 and note); “tyr” is also the name 
of a rune which became “T.” 


7. Qlriinar skalt kunna, | Ale-runes learn, | 
ef bu vill annars kvén that with lies the wife 
velit bik i trygp, ef truir; Of another betray not thy trust; 
a horni skal rista | On the horn thou shalt write, | 
ok a handar baki and the backs of thy hands, 
ok merkja 4 nagli Naup. And Need shalt mark on thy nails. 
[full skal signa | Thou shalt bless the draught, | 
ok vib fari sea and danger escape, 
ok verpa lauki i log.] And cast a leek in the cup; 
[ba ek bat veit | [For so I know | 
at bér verpr aldri thou never shalt see 
meinblandinn mjgpr] Thy mead with evil mixed.] 


Regius gives only lines 1-6; lines 7-8 are added from Volsungasaga. Lies, etc.: a guest on his 
arrival received a draught of ale from the hands of his host’s wife, and it was to prevent this 
draught from bewitching him that the runes were recommended. Need: the word “nauth,” 
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meaning “need,” is also the name of the rune which became “N.” Leek: leeks were long 
supposed to have the power of counteracting poison or witchcraft. 


8. 


Bjargrunar skalt kunna, | 
ef bu bjarga vill 
ok leysa kind fra konum; 
a lofum skal rista | 
ok of lipu spenna 


ok bibja disir duga. 


Brimrinar skalt kunna, | 
ef bu vill borgit hafa 
a sundi seglmorum; 
a stafni skal rista | 
ok a stjornarblabi 
ok leggja eldii Or. 
[esa sva brattr breki | 
ne sva blaar unnir, 


bo komsk heill af hafi.] 


Sail-steeds: ships. 


10. Limrinar skalt kunna, | 


ef bu vill leknir vesa 
ok kunna sor at sea; 
a berki skal rista | 

ok a barri vibar 


es lita austr limar. 


Birth-runes learn, | 
if help thou wilt lend, 
The babe from the mother to bring; 
On thy palms shalt write them, | 
and round thy joints, 
And ask the fates to aid. 


Wave-runes learn, | 
if well thou wouldst shelter 
The sail-steeds out on the sea; 
On the stem shalt thou write, | 
and the steering blade, 
And burn them into the oars; 
Though high be the breakers, | 
and black the waves, 
Thou shalt safe the harbor seek. 


Branch-runes learn, | 
if a healer wouldst be, 
And cure for wounds wouldst work; 
On the bark shalt thou write, | 
and on trees that be 
With boughs to the eastward bent. 
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Branch-runes: runes cut in the bark of trees. Such runes were believed to transfer sickness 
from the invalid to the tree. Some editors, however, have changed “limrunar” (“branch 
runes”) to “lifrunar” (“life-runes”). 


11. Malrinar skalt kunna, | Speech-runes learn, | 

ef vill at mangi bér that none may seek 
heiptum gjaldi harm; To answer harm with hate; 
[bér of vindr, | Well he winds | 

bér of vefr, and weaves them all, 
bzr of setr allar saman And sets them side by side, 
a bvi bingi | At the judgment-place, | 

es bjobir skulu when justice there 
i fulla doma fara.] The folk shall fairly win. 


Lines 3-6 look like an accidental addition, replacing two lines now lost. They mean, ap- 
parently, that the man who interweaves his speech with “speech-runes” when he pleads 
his case at the “Thing,” or popular tribunal, will not unduly enrage his adversary in the 
argument of the case. 


12. Hugrinar skalt kunna, | Thought-runes learn, | 
ef bu vill hverjum vesa if all shall think 
gebsvinnari guma:;] Thou art keenest minded of men. 


Here the list of runes breaks off, though the manuscript indicates no gap, and three short 
passages of a different type, though all dealing with runes, follow. 


13. [bér of rép, Them Hropt arranged, 
bér of reist, and them he wrote, 
ber of hugbi Hroptr And them in thought he made, 
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af beim legi | Out of the draught | 

es lekit hafbi that down had dropped 
or hausi Heibdraupnis From the head of Heithdraupnir, 
[ok or‘r horni Hoddrofnis. | And the horn of Hoddrofnir. 


Stanzas 13-14 appear to have come from a passage regarding Othin’s getting of the runes 
similar to Hovamol, 139-146. Editors have tried various combinations of the lines in stan- 
zas 12-14. Hropt: Othin; cf. Voluspo, 62. The draught, etc.: apparently the reference is to 
the head of Mim, from which Othin derived his wisdom in magic (cf. Voluspo, 47 and note); 
Heithdraupnir (“Light-Dropper”) and Hoddrofnir (“Treasure-Opener”) seem to be names for 
Mim. 


14. A bjargi sto | On the mountain he stood | 
meh Brimis eggjar, with Brimir’s sword, 
hafbisk a hofbi hjalm; On his head the helm he bore; 
ba mélti Mims hofub | Then first the head | 
fropblikt et fyrsta orp of Mim spoke forth, 
ok sagbi sanna stafi.] And words of truth it told. 


This stanza is clearly in bad shape; perhaps, as the manuscript indicates, a new stanza, of 
which most has been lost, should begin with line 3. Brimir: a giant (cf. Voluspo, 9 and 37); 
why Othin should have his sword is unknown. 


15. [A skildi kvab ristnar | He bade write on the shield | 
beims stendr fyr skinanda before the shining goddess, 
gobi, 
a eyra Arvakrs | On Arvak’s ear, | 
ok a Alsvinns hofi, and on Alsvith’s hoof, 
a bvi hvéli es snjsk | On the wheel of the car | 
und [reib] Hrungnis bana, of Hrungnir’s killer, 
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a Sleipnis tonnum | On Sleipnir’s teeth, | 


ok a sleba fjotrum, and the straps of the sledge. 


Stanzas 15-17 constitute a wholly distinct rune-chant. Line 1 is unusually long in the 
original, as here. Shield: the shield Svalin (“Cooling”) that stands in front of the sun; 
cf. Grimnismol, 38. Arvak (“Early Waker”’) and Alsvith (“All Swift”): the horses that draw 
the sun’s car; cf. Grimnismol, 37. Hrungnir: the slayer of the giant Hrungnir was Thor 
(cf. Harbarthsljoth, 14 and note), but the line is in bad shape; the name may not be Hrungnir, 
and “killer” is a conjectural addition. Sleipnir: Othin’s eight-legged horse; cf. Grimnismol, 44 
and note. Sledge: perhaps the one mentioned in Grimnismol, 49. 


16. abjarnar hrammi | On the paws of the bear, | 

ok a Braga tungu, and on Bragi’s tongue, 

a ulfs kloum | On the wolf’s claws bared, | 
ok a arnar nefi, and the eagle’s beak, 

a blobgum véngjum | On bloody wings, | 
ok a bruar sporpi, and bridge’s end, 

a lausnar lofa | On freeing hands | 
ok a liknar spori, and helping foot-prints. 


Bragi: the god of poetry; cf. Grimnismol, 44 and note. 


17. Agleri ok a golli | On glass and on gold, | 
ok a gumna heillum, and on goodly charms, 
i vini ok i virtri | In wine and in beer, | 
ok a vilisessi, and on well-loved seats, 
a Gungnis oddi | On Gungnir’s point, | 
ok a Grana brjosti, and on Grani’s breast, 
a nornar nagli | On the nails of Norns, | 
ok 4 nefi uglu.] and the night-owl’s beak. 
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Charms: the wearing of amulets was very common. Gungnir: Othin’s spear, made by the 
dwarfs, which he occasionally lent to heroes to whom he granted victory. Grani: Sigurth’s 


> 99 


horse; the Volsungasaga has “giantesses’. 


18. [Allar voru af skafnar | 
bérs voru a ristnar 
ok hverfpar vib enn helga mjob 
ok sendar 4 viba vega; 
bér’u meb dsum, | 
ber’u meb olfum, 
sumar meh visum vonum, 


sumar hafa menskir menn. 


Shaved off were the runes | 

that of old were written, 
And mixed with the holy mead, 
And sent on ways so wide; 
So the gods had them, | 

so the elves got them, 
And some for the Wanes so wise, 


And some for mortal men. 


Stanzas 18-19, which editors have freely rearranged, apparently come from another source 
than any of the rest. Shaved off: the runes were shaved off by Othin from the wood on which 
they were carved, and the shavings bearing them were put into the magic mead. Wanes: 


cf. Voluspo, 21, note. 


19. bat eru bokrinar, | 
bat eru bjargriinar 
ok allar olriinar 
ok métar meginriinar, 
hveims kna Oviltar | 
ok ospiltar 
ser at heillum hafa; 
njottu ef namt, 


unz of rjufask regin!] 


Beech-runes are there, | 
birth-runes are there, 
And all the runes of ale, 
And the magic runes of might; 
Who knows them rightly | 
and reads them true, 
Has them himself to help; 
Ever they aid, 
Till the gods are gone. 


Lines 3, 6, and 7 look like spurious additions, but the whole stanza is chaotic. Beech-runes: 
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runes carved on beech trees. 


Brynhild spake: 
20. “Ni skalt kjésa, | “Now shalt thou choose, | 
alls bér’s kostr of bobinn, for the choice is given, 
hvassa vapna hlynr! Thou tree of the biting blade; 
sogn eba bogn | Speech or silence, | 
hafbu bér sjalfr i hug, tis thine to say, 
oll eru mein of metin.” Our evil is destined all.” 


Stanzas 20-21 are all that remains of the dialogue between Brynhild and Sigurth from the 
poem to which stanzas 2—4 belong; cf. Introductory Note. In the intervening lost stanzas 
Brynhild has evidently warned Sigurth of the perils that will follow if he swears loyalty to 
her; hence the choice to which she here refers. Tree, etc.: warrior. The manuscript does not 
indicate the speaker of either this or the following stanza; the Volsungasaga names Sigurth 
before stanza 21. 


Sigurpr kvap: Sigurth spake: 
21. “Munkak flaja, | “T shall not flee, | 
bot mik feigjan vitir, though my fate be near, 
emkak mepb bleypi borinn; I was born not a coward to be; 
astrop pin | Thy loving word | 
vil ek oll hafa for mine will I win, 
sva lengi sem lifik.” As long as I shall live.” 


It is quite possible that the original poem concluded with two stanzas after this, paraphrased 
thus in the Volsungasaga: “Sigurth said: ‘Nowhere is to be found any one wiser than thou, 
and this I swear, that I shall have thee for mine, and that thou art after my heart’s desire. 
She answered: ‘I would rather have thee though I might choose among all men.’ And this 
they bound between them with oaths.” Stanzas 22-37, which the Volsungasaga paraphrases, 
may have been introduced at a relatively early time, but can hardly have formed part of 


? 
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the original poem. 


Sigrdrifa kvap: 
22. “bat rébk per et fyrsta, | “Then first I rede thee, | 
at vip fréendr bina that free of guilt 
vammalaust vesir; Toward kinsmen ever thou art; 
sipr bu hefnir, | No vengeance have, | 
bot beir sakar gorvi: though they work thee harm, 
bat kveba daubum duga. Reward after death thou shalt win. 


With this stanza begins the list of numbered counsels, closely resembling the Loddfafnismol 
(Hovamol, 111-138), here attributed to Brynhild. That the section originally had anything 
to do with Brynhild is more than improbable. 


23. bat rébk bér annat, | Then second I rede thee, | 
at bu eip né sverir, to swear no oath 
nema banns sabr sei; If true thou knowest it not; 
grimmar limar | Bitter the fate | 
fylgja griprofi, of the breaker of troth, 
armr es vara vargr. And poor is the wolf of his word. 


Wolf of his word: oath-destroyer, oath-breaker. 


24. bat r&ébk bér pripja, Then third I rede thee, | 
at bu pingi a that thou at the Thing 
deilit vib heimska hali; Shalt fight not in words with fools; 
pvit Osvibr mabr | For the man unwise | 
ltr opt kvepin a worser word 
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verri orp an viti. 


25. [Allt es vant: | 
ef bu vip begir, 
ba bykkir meb bleypi borinn 
[eba sonnu sagbr; 
hzttr es heimiskvipr, 
nema sér goban geti]; 
annars dags | 
lattu hans ondu farit 


ok launa sva leibum lygi.] 


Than he thinks doth utter oft. 


Il it is | 

if silent thou art, 
A coward born men call thee, 
And truth mayhap they tell; 
Seldom safe is fame, 
Unless wide renown be won; 
On the day thereafter 

send him to death, 
Let him pay the price of his lies. 


This chaotic and obscure jumble of lines has been unsuccessfully “improved” by various 
editors. It is clearly an interpolation, meaning, in substance: “It is dangerous to keep silent 
too long, as men may think you a coward; but if any one taunts you falsely because of your 
silence, do not argue with him, but the next morning kill him as proof that he is a liar.” 


26. bat r&bk ber et fjdrpa, | 
et byr fordpa 
vammafull a vegi: 
ganga’s betra | 
an gista sel, 
bot bik nott of nemi. 


27. [Fornjdsnar augu | 
burfu fira synir, 
hvars skulu vreibir vega; 
opt bolvisar konur | 


sitja brautu né&r, 


Then fourth I rede thee, | 
if thou shalt find 
A wily witch on thy road, 
It is better to go | 
than her guest to be, 
Though night enfold thee fast. 


Eyes that see | 

need the sons of men 
Who fight in battle fierce; 
Oft witches evil | 

sit by the way, 
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bérs deyfa sverp ok sefa.] Who blade and courage blunt. 


Probably another interpolation. 


28. bat répk ber et fimta, | Then fifth I rede thee, | 
bottu fagrar seir though maidens fair 
bripir bekkjum 4, Thou seest on benches sitting, 
sifja silfr | Let the silver of kinship | 
lata svefni raba, not rob thee of sleep, 
teygjat at kossi konur! And the kissing of women beware. 


Silver of kinship: the passage is doubtful, but apparently it means the “marriage-price” for 
which a bride was “bought.” 


29. bat r&bk ber et sétta, | Then sixth I rede thee, | 
pot meb seggjum fari if men shall wrangle, 
olprm6dl til ofug, And ale-talk rise to wrath, 
drukkna deila No words with a drunken | 
skalattu vib dolgvibu; warrior have, 
margan stelr vin viti. For wine steals many men’s wits. 


Line 1 comes at the end of the thirty-second leaf of Regius, and whatever further was con- 
tained in that manuscript has vanished with the lost eight-leaf folio (cf. Introductory Note). 
The rest of stanza 29, and stanzas 30-37, are added from later paper manuscripts, which 
were undoubtedly copied from an old parchment, though probably not from the complete 
Regius. The Volsungasaga paraphrases these additional stanzas. 


30. [Sennur ok ol | Brawls and ale | 
hefr seggjum verit full oft have been 
morgum at moptrega, An ill to many a man, 
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sumum at bana, | Death for some, | 
sumum at bolstofum: and sorrow for some; 
fjolb’s bats fira tregr.] Full many the woes of men. 


Probably an interpolation. 


31. bat rébk ber et sjaunda, | Then seventh I rede thee, | 
ef bu sakar deilir if battle thou seekest 
vip hugfulla hali, With a foe that is full of might; 
berjask’s betra | It is better to fight 
an brinna sei than to burn alive 
inni aupstofum. In the hall of the hero rich. 


The meaning is that it is better to go forth to battle than to stay at home and be burned to 
death. Many a Norse warrior met his death in this latter way; the burning of the house in 
the Njalssaga is the most famous instance. 


32. bat r&€bk ber et atta, | Then eighth I rede thee, | 
at skalt vib illu sea that evil thou shun, 
ok firrask flzrbparstafi; And beware of lying words; 
mey bu teygjat Take not a maid, 
né manns konu nor the wife of a man, 
ne eggja ofgamans. Nor lure them on to lust. 
33. bat rébk ber et niunda, | Then ninth I rede thee: 
at bi noum bjargir, burial render 
hvars bu 4 foldu fibr, If thou findest a fallen corpse, 
hvarts eru sottdaubir | Of sickness dead, | 
eba eru sedaubir or dead in the sea, 
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eba vapndaubir verar. 


34. [Laug skal gorva | 
beims libnir’G, 
pvaa hendr ok hofub, 
kemba ok berra, | 
abr i kistu fari, 


ok bibja sélan sofa.] 


Probably an interpolation. 


35. bat r&pk ber et tiunda, 
at bi truir aldri 
vorum vargdropa 


[hverstu’st broburbani 


eba hafir bi feldan fopur;] 
opt es ulfr | 
i ungum syni, 


pot sei golli gladdr. 


Or dead of weapons’ wounds. 


A bath shalt thou give them 
who corpses be, 
And hands and head shalt wash; 
Wipe them and comb, | 
ere they go in the coffin, 
And pray that they sleep in peace. 


Then tenth I rede thee, | 

that never thou trust 
The word of the race of wolves, 
[If his brother thou broughtest to 


death, 
Or his father thou didst fell;] 


Often a wolf | 
in a son there is, 


Though gold he gladly takes. 


Lines 3-4 are probably interpolated. Race of wolves: family of a slain foe. 


36. [Sakar ok heiptir | 
hyggjat svefngar vesa 
né harm in heldr; 
vits ok vapna | 
vant’s jofri at faa 


beims skal fremstr me} firum.] 


Battle and hate | 

and harm, methinks, 
Full seldom fall asleep; 
Wits and weapons | 

the warrior needs 


If boldest of men he would be. 
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Probably an interpolation. 


37. bat r&bk per et ellipta, | Then eleventh I rede thee, | 
at bu vib illu seir that wrath thou shun, 
hvern veg at vinum; And treachery false with thy friends; 
langt lif | Not long the leader’s | 
bykkjumka lofbungs vita: life shall be, 
romm eru rog of risin.” For great are the foes he faces.” 


Lines 3-4 may well have come from the old Sigurth-Brynhild poem, like stanzas 2-4 and 
20-21, being inserted here, where they do not fit particularly well, in place of the two lines 
with which the eleventh counsel originally ended. Perhaps they formed part of the stanza 
of warning which evidently preceded Brynhild’s speech in stanza 20. In the Volsungasaga 
they are paraphrased at the end of Brynhild’s long speech of advice (stanzas 20-37), and 
are immediately followed by the prose passage given in the note on stanza 21. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the paper manuscripts have preserved all of the so-called Sigrdrifumol 
which was contained in the lost section of Regius, with the possible exception of these two 
concluding stanzas, and these may very well have been given only in the form of a prose 
note, though it is practically certain that at one time they existed in verse form. 
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Introductory Note 


The gap of eight leaves in the Codex Regius (cf. introductory note to the Sigrdrifumol) is 
followed by a passage of twenty stanzas which is evidently the end of a longer poem, the 
greater part of it having been contained in the lost section of the manuscript. There is 
here little question of such a compilation as made up the so-called Reginsmol, Fafnismol, 
and Sigrdrifumol; the extant fragment shows every sign of being part of a poem which, as 
it stood in the manuscript, was a complete and definite unit. The end is clearly marked; 
the following poem, Guthrunarkvitha I, carries a specific heading in the manuscript, so that 
there is no uncertainty as to where the fragment closes. 

It seems altogether likely that the twenty stanzas thus remaining are the end of a poem 
entitled Sigurtharkvitha (Lay of Sigurth), and, more specifically, the “Long” Lay of Sigurth. 
The extant and complete Sigurth lay, a relatively late work, is referred to by the annotator 
as the “Short” Lay of Sigurth, which, of course, presupposes the existence of a longer poem 
with the same title. As the “short” lay is one of the longest poems in the whole collection 

(seventy stanzas), it follows that the other one must have been considerably more extensive 
in order to have been thus distinguished by its length. It may be guessed, then, that not 
less than eighty or a hundred stanzas, and possibly more, of the “Long” Lay of Sigurth have 
been lost with the missing pages of Regius. 

The narrative, from the point at which the so-called Sigrdrifumol breaks off to that at 
which the Brot takes it up, is given with considerable detail in the Volsungasaga. In this 
prose narrative four stanzas are quoted, and one of them is specifically introduced with 
the phrase: “as is told in the Lay of Sigurth.” It is possible, but most unlikely, that the 
entire passage paraphrases this poem alone; such an assumption would give the Lay of 
Sigurth not less than two hundred and fifty stanzas (allowing about fifteen stanzas to each 
of the missing pages), and moreover there are inconsistencies in the Volsungasaga narrative 
suggesting that different and more or less conflicting poems were used as sources. The 
chances are that the “Long” Lay of Sigurth filled approximately the latter half of the lost 
section of the manuscript, the first half including poems of which the only trace is to be 
found in the Volsungasaga prose paraphrase and in two of the stanzas therein quoted. 

The course of the Volsungasaga’s story from the Sigrdrifumol to the Brot is, briefly, as 
follows. After leaving the Valkyrie, Sigurth comes to the dwelling of Heimir, Brynhild’s 
brother-in-law, where he meets Brynhild and they swear oaths of fidelity anew (the Vol- 
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sungasaga is no more lucid with regard to the Brynhild-Sigrdrifa confusion than was the 
annotator of the poems). Then the scene shifts to the home of the Gjukungs. Guthrun, Gju- 
ki’s daughter, has a terrifying dream, and visits Brynhild to have it explained, which the 
latter does by foretelling pretty much everything that is going to happen; this episode was 
presumably the subject of a separate poem in the lost section of the manuscript. Guthrun 
returns home, and Sigurth soon arrives, to be made enthusiastically welcome. Grimhild, 
mother of Gunnar and Guthrun, gives him a magic draught which makes him forget all 
about Brynhild, and shortly thereafter he marries Guthrun. 

Then follows the episode of the winning of Brynhild for Gunnar (cf. Gripisspo, 37 and 
note). This was certainly the subject of a poem, possibly of the first part of the “Long” Lay 
of Sigurth, although it seems more likely that the episode was dealt with in a separate poem. 
The Volsungasaga quotes two stanzas describing Sigurth’s triumphant passing through the 
flames after Gunnar has failed and the two have changed forms. They run thus: 


The fire raged, | the earth was rocked, 
The flames leaped high | to heaven itself; 
Few were the hardy | heroes would dare 
To ride or leap | the raging flames. 


Sigurth urged Grani | then with his sword, 
The fire slackened | before the hero, 

The flames sank low | for the greedy of fame, 
The armor flashed | that Regin had fashioned. 


After Sigurth has spent three nights with Brynhild, laying his sword between them 
(cf. Gripisspo, 41 and note), he and Gunnar return home, while Brynhild goes to the dwelling 
of her brother-in-law, Heimir, and makes ready for her marriage with Gunnar, directing 
Heimir to care for her daughter by Sigurth, Aslaug. The wedding takes place, to be followed 
soon after by the quarrel between Guthrun and Brynhild, in which the former betrays the 
fact that it was Sigurth, and not Gunnar, who rode through the flames. Brynhild speaks with 
contempt of Guthrun and her whole family, and the following stanza, which presumably 
be longs to the same Sigurth lay as the Brot, is quoted at this point: 


Sigurth the dragon | slew, and that 

Will men recall | while the world remains; 
But little boldness | thy brother had 

To ride or leap | the raging flames. 


Gunnar and Sigurth alike try to appease the angry Brynhild, but in vain. After Sigurth 
has talked with her, his leaving her hall is described in the following stanza, introduced by 
the specific phrase: “as is said in the Lay of Sigurth”: 


Forth went Sigurth, | and speech he sought not, 
The friend of heroes, | his head bowed down; 
Such was his grief | that asunder burst 

His mail-coat all | of iron wrought. 
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Brynhild then tells Gunnar that she had given herself wholly to Sigurth before she had 
become Gunnar’s wife (the confusion between the two stories is commented on in the note 
to Gripisspo, 47), and Gunnar discusses plans of vengance with his brother, Hogni. It is at 
this point that the action of the Brot begins. Beginning with this poem, and thence to the 
end of the cycle, the German features of the narrative predominate (cf. introductory note 
to Gripisspo). 


Hogni kvap: Hogni spake: 
1. “hvat hefr Sigurpr | “TWhat evil deed | 
til saka unnit, has Sigurth] done, 
es frdknan vill | That the hero’s life | 
fjorvi néma?” thou fain wouldst have?” 


The fragment begins with the last words of line 1 (probably line 3 of the stanza). A few 
editors ascribe this speech to Gunnar and the next to Brynhild; one reconstruction of lines 1- 
2 on this probably false assumption runs: 


Why art thou, Brynhild, | daughter of Buthli, 
Scheming ill | with evil counsel? 


(Hvi ertu, Brynhildr, | Bubla dottir! 
bolvi blandin | ok banarapum?) 


Hogni (German Hagene): brother of Gunnar and Guthrun. 


Gunnarr kvap: Gunnar spake: 
2. “Mér hefr Sigurpr | “Sigurth oaths | 
selda eiba, to me hath sworn, 
eiba selda, | Oaths hath sworn, | 
alla logna; and all hath broken; 
ba velti mik, | He betrayed me there | 
es vesa skyldi where truest all 
allra eiba | His oaths, methinks, | 
einn fulltrui” he ought to have kept.” 
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A few editors ascribe this speech to Brynhild. Gunnar, if the stanza is his, has believed 
Brynhild’s statement regarding Sigurth’s disloyalty to his blood-brother. 


Hogni kvap: Hogni spake: 
3. “bik hefr Brynhildr | “Thy heart hath Brynhild | 
bol at gorva whetted to hate, 
heiptar hvattan, | Evil to work 
harm at vinna; and harm to win, 
fyrman Gubrinu | She grudges the honor | 
gobra raba, that Guthrun has, 
en siban bér | And that joy of herself 
sin at njota.” thou still dost have.” 
4.  Sumir ulf svibu, | They cooked a wolf, | 
sumir orm snibu, they cut up a snake, 
sumir Gotbormi | They gave to Gotthorm | 
af gera deildu, the greedy one’s flesh, 
abr beir mé&tti | Before the men, | 
meins of lystir to murder minded, 
a horskum hal | Laid their hands | 
hendr of leggja. on the hero bold. 


The Volsungasaga quotes a somewhat different version of this stanza, in which the snake is 
called “wood-fish” and the third line adds “beer and many things.” Eating snakes and the 
flesh of beasts of prey was commonly supposed to induce ferocity. Gotthorm: Grimhild’s 
son, half-brother to Gunnar. He it is who, not having sworn brotherhood with Sigurth, does 
the killing. 


5. — Soltinn varp Sigurpr | Slain was Sigurth | 


sunnan Rinar; south of the Rhine; 
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hrafn at meipi | From a limb a raven | 
hott kallapi: called full loud: 
“ykkr mun Atli | “Your blood shall redden | 
eggjar rjopa, Atli’s blade, 
munu vigskaa | And your oaths shall bind | 
of vipa eibar.” you both in chains.” 


In the manuscript this stanza stands between stanzas 11 and 12; most editions have made 
the change here indicated. South of the Rhine: the definite localization of the action shows 
how clearly all this part of the story was recognized in the North as of German origin. Atli 
(Attila; cf. introductory note to Gripisspo): the Northern version of the story makes him 
Brynhild’s brother. His marriage with Guthrun, and his slaying of hex brothers, are told in 
the Atli poems. Regarding the manner of Sigurth’s death cf. concluding prose passage and 
note. Stanza 13 indicates that after stanza 5 a stanza containing the words of an eagle has 
been lost. 


6. Utistdb Gupriin | Without stood Guthrun, | 
Gjuka dottir, Gjuki’s daughter, 
auk bat orba | Hear now the speech | 
alls fyrst of kvab: that first she spake: 
“Hyvar’s nui Sigurpr, | “Where is Sigurth now, | 
seggja drottinn, the noble king, 
es fréndr minir | That my kinsmen riding | 
fyrri riba?” before him come?” 
7. Einn bvi Hogni | Only this | 
andsvor veitti did Hogni answer: 
“Sundr hofum Sigurp | “Sigurth we | 
sverbi hogegvinn, with our swords have slain; 
gnapir & grar jor | The gray horse mourns | 
of grami daubum.” by his master dead.” 
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One line of this stanza, but it is not clear which, seems to have been lost. The gray horse: 
Grani. 


8. [ba kvab Brynhildr | Then Brynhild spake, | 
Bubla dottir: the daughter of Buthli: 
“Vel skulub njota | “Well shall ye joy | 
vapna ok landa; in weapons and lands; 
einn mundi Sigurpr | Sigurth alone | 
ollu raba, of all had been lord, 
ef lengr litlu | If a little longer | 
lifi heldi. his life had been. 


Some editions set stanzas 8 and 9 after stanza 11; Sijmons marks them as spurious. Buthli: 
cf. Gripisspo, 19, note. 


9. Véria bat samt, | Right were it not | 

at sva rebi that so he should rule 
Gjiika arfi | O’er Gjuki’s wealth | 

ok Gota mengi, and the race of the Goths; 
es fimm sunu | Five are the sons | 

at folkrepi for ruling the folk, 
gunnarfisa | And greedy of fight, | 

getna hafpi.”] that he hath fathered.” 


Goths: a generic term for any German race; cf. Gripisspo, 35 and note. Five sons: according 
to the Volsungasaga Sigurth had only one son, named Sigmund, who was killed at Brynhild’s 
behest. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma and Guthrunarkvitha II likewise mention only one son. 
The daughter of Sigurth and Guthrun, Svanhild, marries Jormunrek (Ermanarich). 
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10. HId pa Brynhildr | Then Brynhild laughed— | 
— bor allr dunbi— and the building echoed— 
einu sinni | Only once, | 

af ollum hug: with all her heart; 
“Lengi njotip | “Long shall ye joy | 
landa ok begna, in lands and men, 
es fraknan gram | Now ye have slain | 
falla letup!” the hero noble.” 
11. bakvab Gubrin | Then Guthrun spake, | 
Gjuka dottir: the daughter of Gjuki: 
“Mjok mélir bi | “Much thou speakest | 
miklar firnar; in evil speech; 
gramir hafi Gunnar, | Accursed be Gunnar, | 
gotvab Sigurbar! Sigurth’s killer, 
heiptgjarns hugar | Vengeance shall come | 
hefnt skal verpa.” for his cruel heart.” 

12. Fram vas kvelda, | Early came evening, | 

fjolp vas drukkit, and ale was drunk, 
bo vas veetki | And among them long | 

vilmals talit; and loud they talked.; 
sofnubu allir, They slumbered all | 

es i seeing kvOmu, when their beds they sought, 
einn Gunnarr lengr | But Gunnar alone | 

ollum vakpi. was long awake. 


The manuscript marks line 4 as the beginning of a new stanza, and a few editions combine 
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it with stanza 13. 


13. FOt namat hrara, | 


fjolp namat spjalla, 


hitt herglotupr | 
hyggja tépi, 

hvat i borvi beir | 
babir sogpu 

hrafn ey ok orn, | 


es heim ribu. 


His feet were tossing, | 
he talked to himself, 

And the slayer of hosts | 
began to heed 


What the twain from the tree | 


had told him then, 
The raven and eagle, | 


as home they rode. 


Slayer of hosts: warrior (Gunnar). Raven and eagle: cf. note on stanza 5. 


14. Vaknabi Brynhildr | 
Bubla dottir, 
dis skjgldunga | 
fyr dag litlu: 
“Hvetib eba letib mik | 
—harmr es unninn— 
sorg at segja | 


eba sva lata!” 


15. bogpu allir | 
vip bvi ori, 
far kunni beim 
fljopa lotum, 
es gratandi | 


gorbisk at segja, 


Brynhild awoke, | 
the daughter of Buthli, 
The warrior’s daughter, | 


ere dawn of day: 


“Love me or hate me, | 


the harm is done, 
And my grief cries out, | 


or else I die.” 


Silent were all | 

who heard her speak, 
And nought of the heart | 

of the queen they knew, 
Who wept such tears | 

the thing to tell 
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bats hl&jandi | That laughing once | 
holpa beiddi. of the men she had won. 
Brynhildr kvap: Brynhild spake: 
16. [Hugbumk, Gunnarr! | “Gunnar, I dreamed | 
grimt i svefni, a dream full grim: 
svalt allt i sal, | In the hall were corpses; | 
zttak seeing kalda, cold was my bed; 
en bu, gramr! ribir | And, ruler, thou | 
glaums andvani, didst joyless ride, 
fjotri fatlabr | With fetters bound | 
i fianda lip. in the foemen’s throng. 


Mogk regards stanzas 16 and 17 as interpolated, but on not very satisfactory grounds. On 
the death of Gunnar cf. Drap Niflunga. 


Wx. Sas] 8 


sva mun gll ypur | Utterly now your | 
ztt Niflunga Niflung race 
afli gengin— | All shall die; | 
erub eibrofa.] your oaths ye have broken. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscript, and some editions attach these two lines to stanza 16. 
Niflungs: this name (German Nibelungen), meaning “sons of the mist,” seems to have be- 
longed originally to the race of supernatural beings to which the treasure belonged in the 
German version. It was subsequently extended to include the Gjukungs and their Burgun- 
dians. This question, of minor importance in the Norse poems, has evoked an enormous 
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amount of learned discussion in connection with the Nibelungenlied. 


18. Mantat, Gunnarr! | Thou hast, Gunnar, | 
til gorva pat, the deed forgot, 
es blobii spor | When blood in your footprints | 
babir rendup; both ye mingled; 
nu hefr allt honum | All to him 
illu launat, hast repaid with ill 
es fremstan pik | Who fain had made thee | 
finna vildi. the foremost of kings. 
19. ba reyndi bat, | Well did he prove, | 
es ripit hafbi when proud he rode 
mobugr a vit To win me then | 
min at bibja, thy wife to be, 
hvé herglotupr | How true the host-slayer | 
hafbi fyrri ever had held 
eibum haldit | The oaths he had made | 
vip ungan gram. with the monarch young. 


Footprints: the actual mingling of blood in one another’s footprints was a part of the cere- 
mony of swearing blood-brother hood, the oath which Gunnar and Sigurth had taken. The 
fourth line refers to the fact that Sigurth had won many battles for Gunnar. 


20. Benvond of lét The wound-staff then, | 
brugpbinn golli all wound with gold, 
margdyrr konungr | The hero let | 
a mebal okkar; between us lie; 
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eldi voru eggjar | With fire the edge | 
utan gorvar, was forged full keen, 
en eitrdropum | And with drops of venom | 
innan fabar.” the blade was damp.” 


Regarding the sword episode cf. Gripisspo, 41 and note. Wound-staff: sword. 


Hér er sagt i pessikvibufradaupaSig- Here it is told in this poem about the 
urbar, ok vikr hér sva til, sem beir death of Sigurth, and the story goes 
drepi hann iti, en sumir segja sva, _ here that they slew him out of doors, 
at beir drepihanninniirekkjusinni but some say that they slew him in the 
sofanda. house, on his bed while he was sleeping. 


En bybverskir menn segja sva, at beir © But German men say that they killed 

drepi hann itii skogi, ok sva segiri him out of doors in the forest; and so 

Gubriinarkvipu enni fornu, at Sigur- it is told in the old Guthrun lay, that 

br ok Gjtika synir hefpi til bings ribit, | Sigurth and Gjuki’s sons had ridden to 

ba er hann var drepinn; the council-place, and that he was slain 
there. 


en bat segja allir einnig, at beirsviku But in this they are all agreed, that they 

hann i trygb ok vogu at honum liggj- deceived him in his trust of them, and 

anda ok obinum. fell upon him when he was lying down 
and unprepared. 


This prose passage has in the manuscript, written in red, the phrase “Of Sigurth’s Death” 
as a heading; there is no break between it and the prose introducing Guthrunarkvitha I, the 
heading for that poem coming just before stanza 1. This note is of special interest as an 
effort at real criticism. The annotator, troubled by the two versions of the story of Sigurth’s 
death, feels it incumbent on him not only to point the fact out, but to cite the authority of 

“German men” for the form which appears in this poem. The alternative version, wherein 
Sigurth is slain in bed, appears in Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, Guthrunarhvot, and Hamthes- 
mol, and also in the Volsungasaga, which tells how Gotthorm tried twice to kill Sigurth but 
was terrified by the brightness of his eyes, and succeeded only after the hero had fallen 
asleep, That the annotator was correct in citing German authority for the slaying of Sigurth 
in the forest is shown by the Nibelungenlied and the Thithrekssaga. The “old” Guthrun lay is 
unquestionably Guthrunarkvitha II. 
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Introductory Note 


The First Lay of Guthrun, entitled in the Codex Regius simply Guthrunarkvitha, immediately 
follows the remaining fragment of the “long” Sigurth lay in that manuscript. Unlike the 
poems dealing with the earlier part of the Sigurth cycle, the so-called Reginsmol, Fafnismol, 
and Sigrdrifumol, it is a clear and distinct unit, apparently complete and with few and minor 
interpolations. It is also one of the finest poems in the entire collection, with an extraor- 
dinary emotional intensity and dramatic force. None of its stanzas are quoted elsewhere, 
and it is altogether probable that the compilers of the Volsungasaga were unfamiliar with 
it, for they do not mention the sister and daughter of Gjuki who appear in this poem, or 
Herborg, “queen of the Huns” (stanza 6). 

The lament of Guthrun (Kriemhild) is almost certainly among the oldest parts of the 
story. The lament was one of the earliest forms of poetry to develop among the Germanic 
peoples, and I suspect, though the matter is not susceptible of proof, that the lament of 
Sigurth’s wife had assumed lyric form as early as the seventh century, and reached the 
North in that shape rather than in prose tradition (cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, introductory note). 
We find traces of it in the seventeenth Aventiure of the Nibelungenlied, and in the poems of 
the Edda it dominates every appearance of Guthrun. The two first Guthrun lays (I and II) 
are both laments, one for Sigurth’s death and the other including both that and the lament 
over the slaying of her brothers; the lament theme is apparent in the third Guthrun lay and 
in the Guthrunarhvot. 

In their present forms the second Guthrun lay is undoubtedly older than he first; in the 
prose following the Brot the annotator refers to the “old” Guthrun lay in terms which can 
apply only to the second one in the collection. The shorter and “first” lay, therefore, can 
scarcely have been composed much before the year 1000, and may be somewhat later. The 
poet appears to have known and made use of the older lament; stanza 17, for example, is 
a close parallel to stanza 2 of the earlier poem; but whatever material he used he fitted 
into a definite poetic scheme of his own. And while this particular poem is, as critics have 
generally agreed, one of the latest of the collection, it probably represents one of the earliest 
parts of the entire Sigurth cycle to take on verse form. 

Guthrunarkvitha I, so far as the narrative underlying it is concerned, shows very little 
northern addition to the basic German tradition. Brynhild appears only as Guthrun’s enemy 
and the cause of Sigurth’s death; the three women who attempt to comfort Guthrun, though 
unknown to the southern stories, seem to have been rather distinct creations of the poet’s 
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than traditional additions to the legend. Regarding the relations of the various elements in 
the Sigurth cycle, cf. introductory note to Gripisspo. 


Gubrin sat yfir Sigurpidaupbum;hon —Guthrun sat by the dead Sigurth; she 
grét eigisemabrarkonur,enhonvar did not weep as other women, but her 
bain til at springa af harmi. heart was near to bursting with grief. 


Til gengu bepi konur ok karlar at ©The men and women came to her to 
hugga hana, en bat var eigi aupvelt. console her, but that was not easy to do. 


bat er sogn manna, at Gupriin hefpi _It is told of men that Guthrun had eat- 
etit af Fafnis hjarta, ok hon skilpi bvi en of Fafnir’s heart, and that she under- 
fugls rodd. stood the speech of birds. 


betta er enn kvebit um Gubrinu: This is a poem about Guthrun. 


The prose follows the concluding prose of the Brot without indication of a break, the head- 
ing standing immediately before stanza 1. Fafnir’s heart: this bit of information is here 
quite without point, and it is nowhere else stated that Guthrun understood the speech of 
birds. In the Volsungasaga it is stated that Sigurth gave Guthrun some of Fafnir’s heart to 
eat, “and thereafter she was much grimmer than before, and wiser.” 


1.  Arvas bats Gubrin | Then did Guthrun | 
gorpisk at deyja, think to die, 
es sorgfull sat | When she by Sigurth | 
of Sigurpi; sorrowing sat; 
gorbit hjifra | Tears she had not, | 
né hondum sla nor wrung her hands, 
né kveina umb | Nor ever wailed, | 
sem konur abrar. as other women. 


This stanza seems to be based on Guthrunarkvitha II, 11-12. 


2. Gengu jarlar | To her the warriors 


alsnotrir fram, wise there came, 
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beirs harps hugar | 
hana lottu; 

beygi Gupriin | 
grata matti, 


sva vas mobug, | 


mundi springa. 


3.  SOtu itrar | 
jarla brabir, 
golli biinar, | 
fyr Gubriinu: 
hver sagbi beira | 
sinn oftrega, 
banns bitrastan | 


of bepit hafbi. 


4. bakvab Gjaflaug, | 
Gjiika systir: 
“Mik veitk moldar | 


munarlausasta: 


hefk fimm vera | 
forspell bebit, 
[tveggja datra, | 
briggja systra,] 
atta brabra— | 
bo enn lifik.” 


Longing her heavy | 
woe to lighten; 

Grieving could not | 
Guthrun weep, 

So sad her heart, | 


it seemed, would break. 


Then the wives | 

of the warriors came, 
Gold-adorned, | 

and Guthrun sought; 
Each one then | 

of her own grief spoke, 
The bitterest pain | 


she had ever borne. 


Then spake Gjaflaug, | 
Gjuki’s sister: 
“Most joyless of all 
on earth am I; 
Husbands five | 
were from me taken, 
[Two daughters then, | 
and sisters three, | 
Brothers eight, | 
yet I have lived.” 


Gjaflaug: nothing further is known of this aunt of Guthrun, or of the many relatives whom 
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she has lost. Very likely she is an invention of the poet’s, for it seems improbable that other 
wise all further trace of her should have been lost. Line 4 has been marked by many editors 


as spurious. 


5. beygi Gubrin | 
grata matti, 
sva vas mopug 
at mog dauban 
ok harphugub | 
of hror fylkis. 


Grieving could not | 
Guthrun weep, 

Such grief she had | 
for her husband dead, 

And so grim her heart | 
by the hero’s body. 


Some editors assume the loss of a line, after either line 1 or line 3. I prefer to believe that 
here and in stanza 10 the poet knew exactly what he was doing, and that both stanzas are 


correct. 


6. bakvab Herborg, | 
Hina drottning: 
“Hefk harbara | 
harm at segja: 
minir sjau synir | 
sunnanlands, 
verr enn atti | 
i val fellu. 
[fabir ok mopir, | 
fjorir brapr, 
pau 4 vagi | 
vindr of lék, 
barpi bara | 
vip borppili.] 


Then Herborg spake, | 

the queen of the Huns: 

“I have a greater | 

grief to tell; 
My seven sons | 

in the southern land, 
And my husband, fell | 

in fight all eight. 
[Father and mother | 

and brothers four 
Amid the waves | 

the wind once smote, 
And the seas crashed through 

the sides of the ship.] 
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Herborg: neither she nor her sorrows are elsewhere mentioned, nor is it clear what a “queen 
of the Huns” is doing in Gunnar’s home, but the word “Hun” has little definiteness of 
meaning in the poems, and is frequently applied to Sigurth himself (cf. note on stanza 24). 
Herborg appears from stanza 11 to have been the foster-mother of Gollrond, Guthrun’s 
sister. Lines 5-7 may be interpolations, or may form a separate stanza. 


7. — Hrer skyldak sjolf | 
hondla peira, 
gofga skyldak, | 
gotva skyldak; 
bat allt of beipk | 
ein misseri, 
svat mangi mér | 


munar leitabi. 


The bodies all | 
with my own hands then 
I decked for the grave, | 
and the dead I buried; 
A half-year brought me | 
this to bear; 
And no one came | 


to comfort me. 


Lines 1 and 2 stand in reversed order in the manuscript; I have followed Gering’s conjectural 


transposition. 


8. ba varpk hapta | 
ok hernuma 
sams misseris | 
sipan verba; 
skyldak skreyta | 
ok skua binda 


hersis kvon | 


hverjan morgin. 


9. Hon dgbi mér | 
af afbrybi 


Then bound I was, | 
and taken in war, 
A sorrow yet | 
in the same half-year; 
They bade me deck | 
and bind the shoes 
Of the wife of the monarch | 


every morn. 


In jealous rage | 


her wrath she spake, 
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ok horpum mik | And beat me oft | 
hoggum keyrpi; with heavy blows; 

fannk htisguma | Never a better | 
hvergi in betra, lord I knew, 

en hisfreyju | And never a woman 
hvergi verri.” worse I found.” 


Herborg implies that the queen’s jealousy was not altogether misplaced. 


10. beygi Gubrin | Grieving could not | 
grata matti, Guthrun weep, 
sva vas mobug | Such grief she had | 
at mog daupan for her husband dead, 
ok harphugub | And so grim her heart | 
of hrer fylkis. by the hero’s body. 


Cf. stanza 5 and note. The manuscript abbreviates to first letters. 


11. bakvab Gollrond, | Then spake Gollrond, | 
Gjiika dottir: Gjuki’s daughter: 
“Fo kannt, fostra! | “Thy wisdom finds not, 
bot frob seir, my foster-mother, 
ungu vifi | The way to comfort | 
andspjoll bera.” the wife so young.” 
varapi at hylja | She bade them uncover | 
of hror fylkis. the warrior’s corpse. 


Gollrond: not elsewhere mentioned. Line 4 looks like an interpolation replacing a line 
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previously lost. 


12. Svipti bl&ju | The shroud she lifted | 

af Sigurpi from Sigurth, laying 

ok vatt vengi His well-loved head | 
fyr vifs knéum: on the knees of his wife: 

“Lit a ljtifan, | “Look on thy loved one, | 

legg munn vip gron, and lay thy lips 

sem halsabir To his as if yet | 
heilan stilli!” the hero lived.” 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, and some editors have at- 
tempted to follow this arrangement. 


13. A leit Gubrin | Once alone did | 
einu sinni; Guthrun look; 
sa doglings skor | His hair all clotted | 
dreyra runna, with blood beheld, 
franar sjonir The blinded eyes 
fylkis lipnar, that once shone bright, 
hugborg jofurs | The hero’s breast | 
hjorvi skorna. that the blade had pierced. 
14. ba hné Gupriin Then Guthrun bent, | 
holl vib bolstri, on her pillow bowed, 
haddr losnabi, | Her hair was loosened, | 
hlyr robnapi, her cheek was hot, 
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en regns dropi | 


rann nipr of kné. 


And the tears like raindrops | 


downward ran. 


Many editors assume the loss of a line from this stanza. 


15. ba grét Gupriin | 
Gjika déttir, 
svat tor flugu | 
tresk I gagnum, 
ok gullu vip | 
geess 1 tuni, 
mérir foglar | 


es mer atti. 


Then Guthrun, daughter | 
of Gjuki, wept, 

And through her tresses | 
flowed the tears; 

And from the court | 
came the cry of geese, 

The birds so fair | 
of the hero’s bride. 


The word here translated “tresses” is sheer guesswork. The detail of the geese is taken from 
Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 29, line 3 here being identical with line 4 of that stanza. 


16. [ba kvab Gollrond | 
Gjuka dottir:] 
“Ykkar vissak | 
astir mestar 
manna allra | 
fyr mold ofan; 
iti ne inni | 
unbir hvarki, 
systir min! | 


nema hja Sigurpi.” 


Then Gollrond spake, | 
the daughter of Gjuki: 
“Never a greater | 
love I knew 
Than yours among | 
all men on earth; 
Nowhere wast happy, | 
at home or abroad, 
Sister mine, | 


with Sigurth away.” 
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Line 1, abbreviated in the manuscript, very likely should be simply “Gollrond spake.” 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
17. “Sva vas minn Sigurpr | “So was my Sigurth | 
hja sunum Gjtika, o’er Gjuki’s sons 
sem veri geirlaukr | As the spear-leek grown | 
or grasi vaxinn, above the grass, 
eba veri bjartr steinn | Or the jewel bright | 
a band dreginn, borne on the band, 
jarknasteinn | The precious stone | 
of oblingum. that princes wear. 


Cf. Guthrunarkvitha Il, 2. The manuscript does not name the speaker, and some editions 
have a first line, 


Then Guthrun spake, | the daughter of Gjuki. 


(ba kvab bat Gupriin | Gjika dottir.) 


18. Ek bottak auk | To the leader of men | 

bjobans rekkum I loftier seemed 

hverri h&ri | And higher than all | 
Herjans disi; of Herjan’s maids; 

ni’mk sva litil, | As little now | 
sem lauf sei as the leaf I am 

opt Ijolstrum | On the willow hanging; | 
at jofur daupan. my hero is dead. 


Herjan: Othin; his maids are the Valkyries; cf. Voluspo, 31, where the same phrase is used. 
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19. Saknak i sessi | 
ok i s#ingu 
mins malvinar— | 
valda megir Gjtka, 
valda megir Gjiika | 
minu bolvi 
ok systr sinnar | 


sOrum grati. 


20. Svaat lypum | 

land of eybib, 

sem of unnub | 
eiba svarba; 

muna bi, Gunnarr! | 
golls of njota, 

[beir munu bér baugar | 
at bana verba,| 

es Sigurpi | 


svarpir eiba. 


In his seat, in his bed, | 
I see no more 
My heart’s true friend; | 
the fault is theirs, 
The sons of Gjuki, | 
for all my grief, 
That so their sister | 


sorely weeps. 


So shall your land | 

its people lose 
As ye have kept | 

your oaths of yore; 
Gunnar, no joy | 

the gold shall give thee, 
[The rings shall soon | 

thy slayers be, ] 
Who swarest oaths | 


with Sigurth once. 


Line 4 looks like an interpolation (cf. Fafnismol, 9, line 4), but some editors instead have 
queried line 5. How Guthrun’s curse is fulfilled is told in the subsequent poems. That desire 
for Sigurth’s treasure (the gold cursed by Andvari and Loki) was one of the motives for his 
murder is indicated in Sigurtharkvitha en skamma (stanza 16), and was clearly a part of the 
German tradition, as it appears in the Nibelungenlied. 


21. Opt vas i tiini | 


teiti meiri, 


In the court was greater | 


gladness then 
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bas minn Sigurpr | 
soblabi Grana, 

ok Brynhildar | 
bibja foru, 

armrar vettar, | 


illu heilli.” 


Cf. Gripisspo, 35 and note. 


22. bakvab Brynhildr | 
Bubla dottir: 
“Von sei vetr su 
vers ok barna, 
es bik, Gupriin! | 
grats of beiddi 
ok 1 morgin bér 


malrinar gaf!” 


Line 1 is abbreviated in the manuscript. 


23. bakvab Gollrond | 
Gjuka dottir: 
“Degi bu, bjopleip! 
beira orba: 
urbr gplinga | 
hefr & verit, 
rekr bik alda hver | 


illrar skepnu. 


The day my Sigurth | 
Grani saddled, 

And went forth Brynhild’s | 
hand to win, 

That woman ill, | 


in an evil hour.” 


Then Brynhild spake, | 
the daughter of Buthli: 
“May the witch now husband | 
and children want 
Who, Guthrun, loosed | 
thy tears at last, 
And with magic today | 
hath made thee speak.” 


Then Gollrond, daughter 
of Gjuki, spake: 
“Speak not such words, | 
thou hated woman; 
Bane of the noble | 
thou e’er hast been, 
[Borne thou art | 


on an evil wave, 
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[sorg sara | Sorrow hast brought | 
sjau konunga to seven kings, ] 

ok vinspell | And many a woman | 
vifa mest.]” hast loveless made.” 


Editors are agreed that this stanza shows interpolations, but differ as to the lines to reject. 
Line 4 (literally “every wave of ill-doing drives thee”) is substantially a proverb, and line 5, 
with its apparently meaningless reference to “seven” kings, may easily have come from 
some other source. 


24. bakvab Brynhildr | Then Brynhild, daughter | 
Bubla dottir: of Buthli, spake: 
“Veldr einn Atli | “Atli is guilty | 
ollu bolvi, of all the sorrow, 
[of borinn Bupla, | [Son of Buthli | 
brobir minn,] and brother of mine, | 
es i hollu vit | When we saw in the hall | 
hunskrar bjopar of the Hunnish race 
eld 4 jofri | The flame of the snake’s bed | 
ormbeps litum. flash round the hero; 
[bess hefk gangs | [For the journey since | 
goldit sipan, full sore have I paid, 
beirar s¥ynar | And ever I seek | 
ek soumk ey.]” the sight to forget.]” 


The stanza is obviously in bad shape; perhaps it represents two separate stanzas, or perhaps 
three of the lines are later additions. Atli: Brynhild here blames her brother, following the 
frequent custom of transferring the responsibility for a murder (cf. Helgakvitha Hundings- 
bana II, 33), because he compelled her to marry Gunnar against her will, an idea which the 
poet seems to have gained from Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 32-39. These stanzas represent 
an entirely different version of the story, wherein Atli, attacked by Gunnar and Sigurth, 
buys them off by giving Gunnar his sister, Brynhild, as wife. He seems to have induced 
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the latter to marry Gunnar by falsely telling her that Gunnar was Sigurth (a rationalistic 
explanation of the interchange of forms described in the Volsungasaga and Gripisspo, 37- 
39). In the present stanza Atli is made to do this out of desire for Sigurth’s treasure. Hun- 
nish race: this may be merely an error (neither Gunnar nor Sigurth could properly have 
been connected in any way with Atli and his Huns), based on Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 
wherein Sigurth appears more than once as the “Hunnish king.” The North was very much 
in the dark as to the differences between Germans, Burgundians, Franks, Goths, and Huns, 
and used the words without much discrimination. On the other hand, it may refer to Sig- 
urth’s appearance when, adorned with gold, he came with Gunnar to besiege Atli, in the 
alternative version of the story just cited (cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 36). Flame of the 
snake’s bed: gold, so called because serpents and dragons were the traditional guardians of 
treasure, on which they lay. 


25. Stop hon und stob, | By the pillars she stood, | 
strengpi efli, and gathered her strength, 
brann Brynhildi | From the eyes of Brynhild, | 
Bubla dottur Buthli’s daughter, 
eldr or augum, | Fire there burned, | 
eitri fndsti, and venom she breathed, 
es sor of leit | When the wounds she saw | 
a Sigurpi. on Sigurth then. 


Gupran gekk paban a braut tilskogar | Guthrun went thence away to a forest 
aeybimerkr ok for allt til Danmarkar __ in the waste, and journeyed all the way 
ok var bar mep boru Hakonardottur — to Denmark, and was there seven half- 
sjau misseri. years with Thora, daughter of Hokon. 


Brynhildr vildi eigi lifa eptir Sigurp. | Brynhild would not live after Sigurth. 


Hon let drepa prela sina atta ok She had eight of her thralls slain and 
fimm ambottir. five serving-women. 


ba lagbi hon sik sverbi til bana, Then she killed herself with a sword, as 
sva sem segir 1 Sigurparkvibu enni __ is told in the Short Lay of Sigurth. 
skommu. 


The manuscript has “Gunnar” in place of “Guthrun,” but this is an obvious mistake; the 
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entire prose passage is based on Guthrunarkvitha II, 14. The Volsungasaga likewise merely 
paraphrases Guthrunarkvitha II, and nothing further is known of Thora or her father, Hokon, 
though many inconclusive attempts have been made to identify the latter. Brynhild: the 
story of her death is told in great detail in the latter part of Sigurtharkvitha en skamma. 
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Introductory Note 


Guthrunarkvitha I is immediately followed in the Codex Regius by a long poem which in 
the manuscript bears the heading “Sigurtharkvitha,” but which is clearly referred to in the 
prose link between it and Guthrunarkvitha I as the “short” Lay of Sigurth. The discrepancy 
between this reference and the obvious length of the poem has led to many conjectures, but 
the explanation seems to be that the “long” Sigurth lay, of which the Brot is presumably a 
part, was materially longer even than this poem. The efforts to reduce the “short” Sigurth 
lay to dimensions which would justify the appellation in comparison with other poems in 
the collection, either by separating it into two poems or by the rejection of many stanzas 
as interpolations, have been utterly inconclusive. 

Although there are probably several interpolated passages, and indications of omissions 
are not lacking, the poem as we now have it seems to be a distinct and coherent unit. From 
the narrative point of view it leaves a good deal to be desired, for the reason that the poet’s 
object was by no means to tell a story, with which his hearers were quite familiar, but to 
use the narrative simply as the background for vivid and powerful characterization. The 
lyric element, as Mogk points out, overshadows the epic throughout, and the fact that there 
are frequent confusions of narrative tradition does not trouble the poet at all. 

The material on which the poem was based seems to have existed in both prose and 
verse form; the poet was almost certainly familiar with some of the other poems in the 
Eddic collection, with poems which have since been lost, and with the narrative prose 
traditions which never fully assumed verse form. The fact that he seems to have known 
and used the Oddrunargratr, which can hardly have been composed before 1050, and that 
in any case he introduces the figure of Oddrun, a relatively late addition to the story, dates 
the poem as late as the end of the eleventh century, or even the first half of the twelfth. 
There has been much discussion as to where it was composed, the debate centering chiefly 
on the reference to glaciers (stanza 8). There is something to be said in favor of Greenland 
as the original home of the poem (cf. introductory note to Atlakvitha), but the arguments 
for Iceland are even stronger; Norway in this case is practically out of the question. 

The narrative features of the poem are based on the German rather than the Norse 
elements of the story (cf. introductory note to Gripisspo), but the poet has taken whatever 
material he wanted without much discrimination as to its source. By the year 1100 the story 
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of Sigurth, with its allied legends, existed through out the North in many and varied forms, 
and the poem shows traces of variants of the main story which do not appear elsewhere. 


1. Arvas bats Sigurpr | 
sotti Gjtika, 
Volsungr ungi, | 
es vegit hafbi; 
tok vib trygbum | 
tveggja brabra, 
seldusk eiba | 


eljunfraknir. 


Of old did Sigurth | 
Gjuki seek, 
The Volsung young, | 
in battles victor; 
Well he trusted | 
the brothers twain, 
With mighty oaths | 


among them sworn. 


Gjuki: father of the brothers twain, Gunnar and Hogni, and of Guthrun. In this version 
of the story Sigurth goes straight to the home of the Gjukungs after his victory over the 
dragon Fafnir, without meeting Brynhild on the way (cf. Gripisspo, 13 and note). Volsung: 
Sigurth’s grandfather was Volsung; cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note. Oaths: regarding the 
blood-brother hood sworn by Sigurth, Gunnar, and Hogni cf. Brot, 18 and note. 


2. Mey bubu honum | 
ok meipma fjolb, 
Gubriinu ungu, | 
Gjuka dottur; 
drukku ok dambu | 
dagr mart saman 
Sigurpr ungi | 
ok synir Gjtka. 


3. UnzBrynhildar | 
bibja foru, 


A maid they gave him, | 
and jewels many, 
Guthrun the young, | 
the daughter of Gjuki; 
They drank and spake | 
full many a day, 
Sigurth the young | 


and Gjuki’s sons. 


Thereafter went they | 
Brynhild to woo, 
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svat beim Sigurpr | And so with them | 
reib i sinni, did Sigurth ride, 
Volsungr ungi, | The Volsung young, | 
ok vega kunni— in battle valiant, — 
hann of &tti, | Himself would have had her | 
ef eiga knatti. if all he had seen. 


Brynhild: on the winning of Brynhild by Sigurth in Gunnar’s shape cf. Gripisspo, 37 and 
note. The poet here omits details, and in stanzas 32-39 appears a quite different tradition 
regarding the winning of Brynhild, which I suspect he had in mind throughout the poem. 


4. Seger subrg@ni | The southern hero | 
lét sverb nokkvit, his naked sword, 
méki malfan, | Fair-flashing, let | 
a mebal beira, between them lie; 
[né hann konu | [Nor would he come | 
kyssa gorbi,] the maid to kiss;] 
né hunskr konungr | The Hunnish king | 
hofsk at armi in his arms ne’er held 
mey frumunga | The maiden he gave | 
fal megi Gjtka. to Gjuki’s sons. 


Southern hero: Sigurth, whose Frankish origin is seldom wholly lost sight of in the Norse 
versions of the story. On the episode of the sword cf. Gripisspo, 41 and note. Line 3 may 
well be an interpolation; both lines 4 and 5 have also been questioned, and some editions 
combine line 5 with lines 1-3 of stanza 5. Hunnish king: Sigurth, who was, of course, not 
a king of the Huns, but was occasionally so called in the later poems owing to the lack of 
ethnological distinction made by the Norse poets (cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 24 and note). 


5.  Honat lifi sér | Ill she had known not | 


lost né vissi in all her life, 
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ok at aldrlagi | And nought of the sorrows | 

etki grand, of men she knew; 
vamm bats véri | Blame she had not, | 

eba vesa hygbi;— nor dreamed she should bear it, 
gengu 4 milli | But cruel the fates | 

grimmar urpir. that among them came. 


This stanza may refer, as Gering thinks, merely to the fact that Brynhild lived happy and 
unsuspecting as Gunnar’s wife until the fatal quarrel with Guthrun (cf. Gripisspo, 45 and 
note) revealed to her the deceit whereby she had been won, or it may refer to the version 
of the story which appears in stanzas 32-39, wherein Brynhild lived happily with Atli, her 
brother, until he was attacked by Gunnar and Sigurth, and was compelled to give his sister 
to Gunnar, winning her consent thereto by representing Gunnar as Sigurth, her chosen hero 

(cf. Guthrunarkvitha 1, 24 and note). The manuscript marks line 4 as the beginning of a new 
stanza, and many editors combine it with stanza 6. 


6. Ein sat iti| By herself at the end | 

aptan dags, of day she sat, 

nam sva allbratt | And in open words | 
umb at mélask: her heart she uttered: 

“Hafa skalk Sigurp, “T shall Sigurth have, | 

eba bo svelti, the hero young, 

mog frumungan | E’en though within | 
mér a armi. my arms he die. 


Brynhild has now discovered the deceit that has been practised on her. That she had loved 
Sigurth from the outset (cf. stanza 40) fits well with the version of the story wherein Sigurth 
meets her before he comes to Gunnar’s home (the version not used in this poem), or the one 
outlined in the note on stanza 5, but does not accord with the story of Sigurth’s first meeting 
Brynhild in Gunnar’s form— an added reason for believing that the poet in stanzas 5-6 had 
in mind the story represented by stanzas 32-39. The hero: the manuscript originally had 
the phrase thus, then corrected it to “though I die,” and finally crossed out the correction. 
Many editions have “I.” 
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7. Orb méltak ni— 
iprumk eptir; 
kv6n’s hans Guprin, | 
en ek Gunnars; 
ljot norn sképumk | 


langa bro.” 


Perhaps a line is missing after line 3. 


8. Opt gengr innan | 
ills of fyld 
isa ok jokla | 
aptan hverjan, 
es bau Gubriin | 
ganga a beb 
auk hana Sigurpr 


sveipr i ripti. 


The word I have spoken, | 
soon shall I rue it, 
His wife is Guthrun, | 
and Gunnar’s am J; 
Ill Norns set for me 


long desire.” 


Oft did she go | 
with grieving heart 
On the glacier’s ice 
at even-tide, 
When Guthrun then | 
to her bed was gone, 
And the bedclothes Sigurth | 
about her laid. 


Glacier: a bit of Icelandic (or Greenland) local color. 


9. “(NG mun Gjika dottur | 
a gamanbingi,] 
konungr enn hunski 
kvon fria sina; 
von gengk vilja | 
ok vers beggja, 
verbk mik gala | 


af grimmum hug.” 


“(Now Gjuki’s child | 
to her lover goes, | 
And the Hunnish king | 
with his wife is happy; 
Joyless I am | 
and mateless ever, 
Till cries from my heavy | 
heart burst forth.” 
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Line 1 does not appear in the manuscript, and is based on a conjecture by Bugge. Some 
editions add line 2 to stanza 8. The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, 
and some editors assume a gap of two lines after line 4. Hunnish king: cf. stanza 4. 


10. Nam af heiptum beim | In her wrath to battle | 
hvetjask at vigi: she roused herself: 
“bi skalt, Gunnarr! | “Gunnar, now | 
gorst of lata thou needs must lose 
minu landi | Lands of mine | 
ok mér sjalfri, and me myself, 
munk una aldri | No joy shall I have | 
meb oblingi. with the hero ever. 


Lands: Brynhild’s wealth again points to the story represented by stanzas 32-39; elsewhere 
she is not spoken of as bringing wealth to Gunnar. 


11. Munk aptr fara | Back shall I fare | 
bars aban vask, where first I dwelt, 
mep nabornum | Among the kin | 
nibjum minum; that come of my race, 
bar munk sitja | To wait there, sleeping | 
ok sofa lifi, my life away, 
nema pi Sigurp | If Sigurth’s death | 
svelta latir thou shalt not dare, 
[ok jofur oprum | [And best of heroes | 
bri verpir.] thou shalt not be.] 


Line 5, or perhaps line 3, may be interpolated. 
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12. Lotum sun fara | The son shall fare | 

fepr i sinni, with his father hence, 
skalat ulf ala | And let not long | 

ungan lengi; the wolf-cub live; 
hveim verpr holba | Lighter to pay | 

hefnd léttara is the vengeance-price 
siban til satta, | After the deed | 

at sunr lifit.” if the son is dead.” 


The son: the three-year-old son of Sigurth and Guthrun, Sigmund, who was killed at Bryn- 
hild’s behest. 


13. Hryggr varp Gunnarr Sad was Gunnar, | 
ok hnipnabi, and bowed with grief, 
sveip sinum hug, | Deep in thought | 
sat allan dag: the whole day through; 
hann vissi bat | Yet from his heart | 
vilgi gorla, it was ever hid 
hvat honum vé&ri | What deed most fitting | 
vinna s@mst he should find, 
[eba honum vari | [Or what thing best | 
vinna bazt, for him should be, 
alls Volsungi | Or if he should seek | 
vissisk firpan the Volsung to slay, 
auk at Sigurp | For with mighty longing | 
soknub mikinn.] Sigurth he loved.] 


This stanza has been the subject of many conjectural emendations. Some editions assume a 
gap after line 2, and make a separate stanza of lines 3-7; others mark lines 5-7 as spurious. 
The stanza seems to have been expanded by repetition. Grief (line 1): the manuscript has 
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“wrath,” involving a metrical error. 


14. Ymist hugbi | 
jafnlanga stund: 
bat vas eigi 
arar titt, 
at fra konungdom | 
kvanir gengi; 
nam ser Hogna | 
heita at rinum 
[bar atti hann | 
alls fulltrua:] 


Much he pondered | 
for many an hour; 
Never before | 
was the wonder known 
That a queen should thus | 
her kingdom leave; 
In counsel then 
did he Hogni call, 
[For him in truest | 
trust he held.] 


Bugge and Gering transfer lines 4-5 to the beginning of stanza 16, on the basis of the 
Volsungasaga paraphrase, and assume a gap of one line after line 3. Line 5, which is in the 
nature of a stereotyped clause, may well be interpolated. 


15. “Ein’s mér Brynhildr | 
ollum betri, 
of borin Bupla, | 
hon’s bragr kvenna; 
fyrr skalk minu 
fjorvi lata, 
an meyjar beirar | 


munugp tyna. 


“More than all 


to me is Brynhild, 
Buthli’s child, | 

the best of women; 
My very life | 

would I sooner lose 
Than yield the love | 


of yonder maid. 


After “Buthli” in line 2 the manuscript has “my brother,” apparently a scribal error. In 
line 4 the manuscript has “wealth” instead of “love,” apparently with stanza 10, in mind, 
but the Volsungasaga paraphrase has “love,” and many editors have suspected an error. 
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16. Vildu okkr fylki | Wilt thou the hero | 
til fear véla? for wealth betray? 
gott’s at raba | ’Twere good to have | 
Rinar malmi, the gold of the Rhine, 
ok unandi | And all the hoard | 
aupi styra in peace to hold, 
[ok sitjandi | And waiting fortune | 
sélu njota].” thus to win.” 


Cf. note on stanza 14. After thus adding lines 4-5 of stanza 14 at the beginning of stanza 16, 
Gering marks line 4 as probably spurious; others reject both lines 3 and 4 as mere repeti- 
tions. Rhine: the Rhine, the sands of which traditionally contained gold, was apparently 
the original home of the treasure of the Nibelungs, converted in the North to Andvari’s 
treasure (cf. Reginsmol, 1-9). That greed for Sigurth’s wealth was one of the motives for 
his slaying is indicated likewise in Guthrunarkvitha I, 20, and in the German versions of the 
story. 


17. Einu bvi Hogni | Few the words | 
andsvor veitti: of Hogni were: 
“Samir eigi okkr | “Us it beseems not | 
slikt at vinna, so to do, 
sverpi rofna | To cleave with swords | 
svarna eiba, the oaths we swore, 
eiba svarna, | The oaths we swore | 
unnar trygbir. and all our vows. 
18. Vituma 4 moldu | We know no mightier | 
menn in selli, men on earth 
meban fjorir vér | The while we four | 
folki ropum o’er the folk hold sway, 
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auk sa enn hunski | And while the Hunnish | 
herbaldr lifir, hero lives, 

né in mé&tri | Nor higher kinship | 
mégb a foldu; the world doth hold. 


We four: if line 1 of stanza 19 is spurious, or the reference therein to “five” is a blunder, as 
may well be the case, then the “four” are Sigurth and the three brothers, Gunnar, Hogni, and 
Gotthorm. But it may be that the poet had in mind a tradition which, as in the Thithrekssaga, 
gave Gjuki a fourth son, in which case the “four” refers only to the four Gjukungs. Hunnish 
hero: Sigurth; cf. stanza 4 and note. Some editions put line 4 between lines 1 and 2. Some 
add lines 1-2 of stanza 19 to stanza 18, marking them as spurious. 


19. [ef vér fimm sunu | If sons we five | 

fopum lengi, shall soon beget, 
Ott of gdba | Great, methinks, 

oxla knéttim.] our race shall grow; 
Ek veit gorla, | Well I see | 

hvaban vegir standa— whence lead the ways; 
eru Brynhildar | Too bitter far | 

brek ofmikil.” is Brynhild’s hate.” 


We five: see note on preceding stanza. Some editors mark lines 1-2 as spurious, and either 
assume a gap of two lines after line 4 or combine lines 3—4 with stanza 20. Whence lead the 
ways: a proverbial expression signifying “whence the trouble comes.” 


Gunnarr kvap: Gunnar spake: 
20. “Vit skulum Gotborm | “Gotthorm to wrath | 
gorva at vigi, we needs must rouse, 
yngra brobur, | Our younger brother, | 
ofrdopara; in rashness blind; 
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hann vas fyr tan | He entered not | 
eiba svarna, in the oaths we swore, 
eiba svarna, | The oaths we swore 
unnar trygpir.” and all our vows.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. Gotthorm (the name is variously spelt): half- 
brother of Gunnar and Hogni (cf. Hyndluljoth, 27 and note, and Brot, 4 and note). The 
name is the northern form of Gundomar; a prince of this name is mentioned in the Lex 
Burgundionum, apparently as a brother of Gundahari (Gundicarius). In the Nibelungenlied 
the third brother is called Gernot. 


21. Délt vas at eggja | It was easy to rouse 
obilgjarnan the reckless one. 
| Sd 
stop til hjarta | The sword in the heart | 
hjorr Sigurpi. of Sigurth stood. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscript, and many editors combine stanza 21 with stanza 22, 
but it seems likely that not only two lines, but one or more stanzas in addition, have been 
lost; cf. Brot, 4, and also the detailed account of the slaying of Sigurth in the Volsungasaga, 
wherein, as here, Sigurth is killed in his bed (cf. stanza 24) and not in the forest. 


22. Réb til hefnda | In vengeance the hero | 

hergjarn 1 sal rose in the hall, 

ok eptir varp | And hurled his sword | 
obilgjornum; at the slayer bold; 

fl6 til Gotborms | At Gotthorm flew | 
Grams ramliga the glittering steel 

kynbirt Yarn | Of Gram full hard | 
or konungs hendi. from the hand of the king. 
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Some editions combine lines 3-4 with stanza 23. Gram: Sigurth’s sword (cf. Reginsmol, 
prose after stanza 14); the word here, however, may not be a proper name, but may mean 


“the hero.” 


23. Hné hans of dolgr | 
til hluta tveggja 
hendr ok haufub | 
hné annan veg, 
en fotahlutr | 
fell aptr 1 stab. 


The foeman cleft | 
asunder fell, 
Forward hands | 
and head did sink, 
And legs and feet | 
did backward fall. 


A line may well have been lost from this stanza. 


24. Sofnub vas Gubrin | 
i szeingu 
sorgalaus | 
hja Sigurpi, 
en vaknabi | 
vilja firp, 
es Freys vinar | 


flaut i dreyra. 


Guthrun soft | 
in her bed had slept, 
Safe from care | 
at Sigurth’s side; 
She woke to find | 
her joy had fled, 
In the blood of the friend | 
of Freyr she lay. 


Freyr: if the phrase “the friend of Freyr” means anything more than “king” (cf. Rigsthula, 46 
etc.), which I doubt, it has reference to the late tradition that Freyr, and not Othin, was the 
ancestor of the Volsungs (cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana I, 57 and note). 


25. Svasl6 svaran | 
sinar hendr, 
at rammhugabr | 


reis upp vib beb: 


That the hero rose up, | 


So hard she smote | 


her hands together 


iron-hearted: 
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“Gratabu, Gubriin! | “Weep not, Guthrun, | 
sva grimmliga, grievous tears, 
bripr frumunga, | Bride so young, | 
ber brabr lifa. for thy brothers live. 


Miillenhoff thinks this stanza, or at any rate lines 1-2, a later addition based on stanza 29. 


26. Ak til ungan | Too young, methinks, | 
erfinytja, is my son as yet, 
kannat firrask | He cannot flee | 
or fiandgarpi; from the home of his foes; 
beir sér hafa | Fearful and deadly | 
svart ok datt the plan they found, 
en nér numit The counsel new | 
nylig rdp. that now they have heeded. 


My son: Sigmund; cf. stanza 12 and note, and also Brot, 9 and note. 


27. Ribra beim siban, | No son will ride, | 
bot sjau alir, though seven thou hast, 
systursunr | To the Thing as the son | 
slikr at bingi; of their sister rides; 
ek veit gorla, | Well I see | 
hvi gegnir ni: who the ill has worked, 
ein veldr Brynhildr | On Brynhild alone | 
ollu bolvi. lies the blame for all. 


Sigurth means that although Guthrun may have seven sons by a later marriage, none of 
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them will equal Sigmund, “son of their (i.e., Gunnar’s and Hogni’s) sister.” Thing: council. 


28. Mér unni m&r | 
fyr mann hverjan, 
en vib Gunnar | 
grand etki vannk; 
byrmbak sifjum, | 
svornum eibum, 
sibr verak heitinn | 


hans kvanar vinr.” 


Above all men | 

the maiden loved me, 
Yet false to Gunnar | 

I ne’er was found; 
I kept the oaths | 

and the kinship I swore; 
Of his queen the lover 


none may call me.” 


Sigurth’s protestation of guiltlessness fits perfectly with the story of his relations with Bryn- 
hild used in this poem, but not, of course, with the alternative version, used in the Gripisspo 
and elsewhere, wherein Sigurth meets Brynhild before he woos her for Gunnar, and they 
have a daughter, Aslaug. 


In a swoon she sank | 
when Sigurth died; 


29. Kona varp ondu | 
en konungr fjorvi, 


sva sl6 svaran | So hard she smote | 


sinar hendr, her hands together 
at kvObu vib | That all the cups | 

kalkar i vO in the cupboard rang, 
ok gullu vip | And loud in the courtyard | 


géss i tini. cried the geese. 


Cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 15. 


Then Brynhild, daughter | 
of Buthli, laughed, 


30. HId ba Brynhildr | 
Bubla dottir 
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einu sinni | Only once, | 
af ollum hug, with all her heart, 
es hvilu til | When as she lay 
heyra knatti full loud she heard 
gjallan grat | The grievous wail 
Gjiika dottur. of Gjuki’s daughter. 
Cf. Brot, 10. 
31. [Hitt kvab ba Gunnarr, | Then Gunnar, monarch | 
gramr hogstalda:] of men, spake forth: 
“Hlerat af pvi, | “Thou dost not laugh, 
heiptgjorn kona! thou lover of hate, 
a golfi glob, | In gladness there, | 
at bér gobs viti! or for aught of good; 
hvi hafnar pi | Why has thy face | 
enum hvita lit, so white a hue, 
feikna fobir? | Mother of ill? | 
hykk at feig seir. Foredoomed thou art. 


Line 1 may well be a mere expansion of “Gunnar spake.” The manuscript marks line 4 as 
the beginning of a new stanza, and some editions combine lines 4-5 with stanza 32. 


32. bi vérir bess | A worthier woman | 
verbust kvenna, wouldst thou have been 
at fyr augum bér If before thine eyes | 
Atla hjoggim, we had Atli slain; 
seir brapr binum | If thy brother’s bleeding | 
blobugt sar, body hadst seen 
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undir dreyrgar, | And the bloody wounds | 
knettir yfir binda.” that thou shouldst bind.” 


This stanza, which all editors have accepted as an integral part of the poem, apparently 
refers to the same story represented by stanzas 37-39, which most editors have (I believe 
mistakenly) marked as interpolated. As is pointed out in the notes on stanzas 3, 5, 6 and 
10, the poet throughout seems to have accepted the version of the story wherein Gunnar 
and Sigurth besiege Atli, and are bought off by the gift of Atli’s sister, Brynhild, to Gunnar 
as wife, her consent being won by Atli’s representation that Gunnar is Sigurth (cf. also 
Guthrunarkvitha I, 24 and note). 


Brynhildr kvap: Brynhild spake: 
33. “Fryra bér, Gunnarr! | “None mock thee, Gunnar! | 
hefr fullvegit: thou hast mightily fought, 
litt sésk Atli | But thy hatred little | 
ofu bina; doth Atli heed; 
hann mun ykkarr | Longer than thou, | 
ond sibari methinks, shall he live, 
ok & bera | And greater in might | 
afl et meira. shall he ever remain. 


The manuscript does not name the speaker, and some editions add a first line: 


Then Brynhild, daughter | of Buthli, spake. 


(ba kvap bat Brynhildr | Bubla dottir.) 


34. Segja munk bér | To thee I say, | 
— sjalfr veizt gorla—, and thyself thou knowest, 
hvé ér snimma | That all these ills | 
til saka répub; thou didst early shape; 
varbka til angp | No bonds I knew, 
né ofprungin, nor sorrow bore, 
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fullgadd fet | 
a fleti brobur. 


Cf. stanza 5. 


35. Né vildak bat | 
at mik verr &tti, 
abr Gjikungar | 
ripu at garbi, 
brir 4 hestum | 
bjopkonungar— 
en beira for | 


borfgi veri! 


Three kings: Gunnar, Hogni, and Sigurth. 


36. beim hétumk ba | 
bengli merum 
es mep golli sat 
a Grana bogum; 
vasat I augu | 
ybr of glikr 
[ne 4 engi hlut | 
at alitum,] 
bo bykkisk ér | 
bjobkonungar. 


And wealth I had | 


in my brother’s home. 


Never a husband | 

sought I to have, 
Before the Gjukungs | 

fared to our land; 
Three were the kings | 

on steeds that came, — 
Need of their journey | 


never there was. 


To the hero great | 

my troth I gave 
Who gold-decked sat | 

on Grani’s back; 
Not like to thine | 

was the light of his eyes, 
[Nor like in form | 

and face are ye, | 
Though kingly both | 


ye seemed to be. 


Some editions place this stanza after stanza 39, on the theory that stanzas 37-39 are inter- 
polated. Line 4, as virtually a repetition of line 3, has generally been marked as spurious. 
In this version of the winning of Brynhild it appears that Atli pointed out Sigurth as Gun- 
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nar, and Brynhild promptly fell in love with the hero whom, as he rode on Grani and was 
decked with some of the spoils taken from Fafnir, she recognized as the dragon’s slayer. 
Thus no change of form between Sigurth and Gunnar was necessary. The oath to marry 
Gunnar had to be carried out even after Brynhild had discovered the deception. 


37. [Ok mer Atli bat | And so to me 
einni sagbi, did Atli say 
at hvarki lézk | That share in our wealth | 
hofn of deila, I should not have, 
goll né jarpir, | Of gold or lands, 
nema gefask létak, if my hand I gave not; 
ok engi hlut | [More evil yet, 
aubins fear, the wealth I should yield,] 
bas mer jopuneri | The gold that he | 
eigu seldi in my childhood gave me, 
ok mer jobungri | [The wealth from him | 
aura talpi. in my youth I had.] 


Most editors mark stanzas 37-39 as interpolated, but cf. note on stanza 32. Stanza 37 has 
been variously emended. Lines 4 and 6 look like interpolated repetitions, but many editors 
make two stanzas, following the manuscript in beginning a new stanza with line 4. After 
line 1 Grundtvig adds: 


Son of Buthli, | and brother of mine. 
(of borinn Bubla | brobir minn.) 
After line 6 Bugge adds: 


Not thou was it, Gunnar, | who Grani rode, 
Though thou my brother | with rings didst buy. 


(Vartat sa, Gunnarr! | er Grana reib, 
bo hefr brdpur mins | bauga begna.) 


Regarding Brynhild’s wealth cf. stanza 10 and note. 
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38. ba vas 4 hvorfun | 
hugr minn of bat, 
hvart vega skyldak | 
eba val fella 
[boll 7 brynju | 
of brdbur sok]; 
bat mundi ba | 
bjobkunt vesa, 
morgum manni | 


at munar strii. 


Oft in my mind | 

I pondered much 
If still 1 should fight, | 

and warriors fell, 
Brave in my byrnie, 

my brother defying; 
That would wide | 

in the world be known, 
And sorrow for many | 


aman would make. 


Brynhild here again appears as a Valkyrie. The manuscript marks line 4 as the beginning 
of a new stanza. Any one of the last three lines may be spurious. 


39. Létum siga | 
sattmol okkur, 
lék mer meirr i mun | 
meipmar piggja, 
bauga rauba 
burar Sigmundar, 
né annars manns | 


aura vildak.] 


But the bond at last | 
I let be made, 
For more the hoard | 
I longed to have, 
The rings that the son 
of Sigmund won; 
No other’s treasure | 


e’er I sought. 


Some editions combine this stanza with lines 4—5 of stanza 38, with lines 1-2 of stanza 40, 
or with the whole of stanza 40. The bond: Brynhild thought she was marrying Sigurth, 
owner of the treasure, whereas she was being tricked into marrying Gunnar. 


40. Unnak einum | 


ne ymisum, 


One-alone 
of all I loved, 
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bjoat of hverfan | Nor changing heart | 
hug menskogul; I ever had; 
allt mun bat Atli | Allin the end | 
eptir finna, shall Atli know, 
es mina spyrr | When he hears I have gone | 
morpbfor gorva.” on the death-road hence.” 
41. “At peygi skal | “Never a wife | 
bunngeb kona of fickle will 
annarrar ver | Yet to another | 
aldri leipa man should yield. 
| saa 
| ba mun a hefndum So vengence for all 
harma minna.” my ills shall come.” 


At this point there seem to be several emissions. Brynhild’s statement in lines 1-2 seems to 
refer to the episode, not here mentioned but told in detail in the Volsungasaga, of Sigurth’s 
effort to repair the wrong that has been done her by himself giving up Guthrun in her 
favor, an offer which she refuses. The lacuna here suggested, which is not indicated in the 
manuscript, may be simply a single line (line 1) or a stanza or more. After line 2 there is 
almost certainly a gap of at least one stanza, and possibly more, in which Brynhild states 
her determination to die. 


42. Upp reis Gunnarr, | Up rose Gunnar, | 
gramr verpungar, the people’s ruler, 
ok of hals konu | And flung his arms | 
hendr of lagi; round her neck so fair; 
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gengu allir, | And all who came, | 
ok bd ymsir of every kind, 

af heilum hug, | Sought to hold her | 
hana at letja. with all their hearts. 


Hardly any two editions agree as to the arrangement of the lines in stanzas 42-44. I have 
followed the manuscript except in transposing line 4 of stanza 43 to this position from the 
place it holds in the manuscript after line 4 of stanza 44. All the other involve the rejection 
of two or more lines as spurious and the assumption of various gaps. Gering and Sijmons 
both arrange the lines thus: 42, 1-2; two-line gap; 43, 3 (marked probably spurious); 44, 1- 
4; 43-4 (marked probably spurious); 42, 3-4; 43, 1-2. 


43. Hratt af halsi | But back she cast | 
hveim bar sér, all those who came, 
léta letjask | Nor from the long road | 
langrar gongu; let them hold her; 
[nam sér Hogna | In counsel then | 
heita at ronum:] did he Hogni call: 
“Tpa l6tum bvi | “Of wisdom now | 
barfar raba.] full great is our need. 


Cf. note on preceding stanza. 


44. Seggi vilk alla | Let the warriors here | 
i sal ganga, in the hall come forth, 
bina meb minum | Thine and mine, | 
—ni’s borf mikil—, for the need is mighty, 
vita ef meini | If haply the queen | 
morpfor konu, from death they may hold, 
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unz af méli | Till her fearful thoughts | 


enn mein komi.’” with time shall fade.” 


Cf. note on stanza 42. 


45. Einu pvi Hogni | [Few the words | 
andsvor veitti: of Hogni were:] 
“Letipa hana | “From the long road now | 

langrar gongu, shall ye hold her not, 
bars aptrborin | That born again | 

aldri verpi! she may never be! 
hon krong of kvamsk | Foul she came | 

fyr kné mopur, from her mother forth, 
hon’s & borin | And born she was | 

ovilja til, for wicked deeds, 
morgum manni | [Sorrow to many | 

at mobtrega.” a man to bring.]” 


Perhaps the remains of two stanzas; the manuscript marks line 4 as the beginning of a new 
stanza, and after line 4 an added line has been suggested: 


She was ever known | for evil thoughts. 
(aumlig véettr | illu heilli.) 


On the other hand, line 1, identical with line 1 of stanza 17, may well be a mere expansion of 
“Hogni spake,” and line 6 may have been introduced, with a slight variation, from line 5 of 
stanza 38. Born again: this looks like a trace of Christian influence (the poem was composed 
well after the coming of Christianity to Iceland) in the assumption that if Brynhild killed 
herself she could not be “born again” (cf. concluding prose to Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II). 
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46. Hvarfsk shropugr | From the speaker gloomily | 

andspilli fra, Gunnar turned, 

bars mork menja | For the jewel-bearer | 
meipmum deildi; her gems was dividing; 

leit of alla | On all her wealth | 
eigu sina, her eyes were gazing, 

soltnar byjar | On the bond-women slain | 
ok salkonur. and the slaughtered slaves. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a stanza; some editions treat lines 1-2 as a 
separate stanza, and combine lines 3—4 with lines 1-2 of stanza 47. Jewel-bearer (literally 

“land of jewels”): woman, here Brynhild. Bond-women, etc.: in stanza 69 we learn that five 
female slaves and eight serfs were killed to be burned on the funeral pyre, and thus to 
follow Sigurth in death. 


47. Gollbrynju smé | Her byrnie of gold | 

— vasa gott i hug, she donned, and grim 

abr miblabisk | Was her heart ere the point | 
mékis eggjum; of her sword had pierced it; 

hné vib bolstri | On the pillow at last | 
hon annan veg her head she laid, 

ok hjorundub | And, wounded, her plan | 
hugpi at ropum. she pondered o’er. 


The manuscript marks line 3, and not line 1, as beginning a stanza, and some editions treat 
lines 3-4 as a separate stanza, or combine them with stanza 48. 


48. “Ni skulu ganga | “Hither I will | 


bers goll vilja that my women come 
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minna pyja | Who gold are fain 
at mér biggja; from me to get; 

ek gef hverri | Necklaces fashioned | 
of hrobit sigli, fair to each 

bok ok bl&ju, | Shall I give, and cloth, | 
bjartar vabir.” and garments bright.” 


Brynhild means, as stanzas 49-51 show, that those of her women who wish to win rewards 
must be ready to follow her in death. The word translated “women” in line 1 is conjectural, 
but the general meaning is clear enough. 


49. bogbu allar | Silent were all | 
vib bvi orpi, as so she spake, 
ok allar senn | And all together 
andsvor veittu: answer made: 
“CErnar soltnar, | “Slain are enough, | 
munum enn lifa, we seek to live, 
verpat salkonur | Not thus thy women | 
somb at vinna.” shall honor win.” 


In place of “as so she spake” in line 1 the manuscript has “of their plans they thought,” 
which involves a metrical error. 


50. Unzaf hyggjandi | Long the woman, | 
horskrydd kona linen-decked, pondered, — 
ung at aldri | — Young she was,— | 
orp vibr of kvab: and weighed her words: 
“Vilka mann traupan | “For my sake now | 
né torbgnan shall none unwilling 
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of Sra sok | Or loath to die | 
aldri tyna. her life lay down. 
51. bo mun4beinum | But little of gems | 
brinna yprum to gleam on your limbs 
féri eyrir, | Ye then shall find | 
bas fram komib when forth ye fare 
né Menju gob | To follow me, | 
min at vitja. or of Menja’s wealth. 


| | 


No gap indicated in the manuscript; many editions place it between lines 3 and 4. Menja’s 
wealth: gold; the story of the mill Grotti, whereby the giantesses Menja and Fenja ground 
gold for King Frothi, is told in the Grottasongr. 


52. Sezk nibr, Gunnarr! | Sit now, Gunnar! | 
munk segja bér for I shall speak 
lifs orvéna | Of thy bride so fair 
ljosa bripi: and so fain to die; 
muna ybvart far | Thy ship in harbor | 
allt 1 sundi, home thou hast not, 
pot ek hafa Although my life | 
ondu Iatit. I now have lost. 


With this stanza begins Brynhild’s prophesy of what is to befall Gunnar, Guthrun, Atli, and 
the many others involved in their fate. Line 3 is a proverbial expression meaning simply 
“your troubles are not at an end.” 
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53. Sott munub Gubrin | Thou shalt Guthrun requite | 
snemr an hyggir more quick than thou thinkest, 
hefr kunn kona Though sadly mourns | 
vip konungi the maiden wise 
daprar minjar | Who dwells with the king, | 
at daupan ver. o’er her husband dead. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscript; one suggestion for line 2 runs: 


Grimhild shall make her | to laugh once more. 
(mun hana Grimhildr | gala ganga.) 


Gering suggests a loss of three lines, and joins lines 3-4 with stanza 54. 


54. bar’s mar borin | A maid shall then | 
—mopbir fobir—, the mother bear; 
si mun hvitari | Brighter far | 
an enn heipi dagr than the fairest day 
[Svanhildr vesa, | Svanhild shall be, | 
solar geisla]. or the beams of the sun. 


Probably a line has been lost from this stanza. Grundtvig adds as a new first line: 


Her shalt thou find | in the hall of Half. 

(Munub i holl Halfs | hana finna.) 
Some editions query line 3 as possibly spurious. Svanhild: the figure of Svanhild is ex- 
ceedingly old. The name means “Swan-Maiden-Warrior,” applying to just such mixtures of 


swan-maiden and Valkyrie as appear in the Volundarkvitha. Originally part of a separate 
tradition, Svanhild appears first to have been incorporated in the Jormunrek (Ermanarich) 
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story as the unhappy wife of that monarch, and much later to have been identified as the 
daughter of Sigurth and Guthrun, thus linking the two sets of legends. 


55. Gefr Gubriinu | 
gobra nokkurum 
} skeyti skaba | 
skatna mengi; 
munat at vilja | 
versel gefin, 
hana mun Atli | 
eiga ganga 
[of borinn Bupla, | 


brdpir minn.] 


Guthrun a noble | 
husband thou givest, 
Yet to many a warrior | 
woe will she bring, 
Not happily wedded 
she holds herself; 
Her shall Atli | 
hither seek, 
[Buthli’s son, | 


and brother of mine.] 


Line 2 in the original is almost totally obscure. Line 4 should very possibly precede line 2, 
while line 5 looks like an unwarranted addition. 


56. Margs ak minnask, | 
hvé vib mik forub, 
bas mik sarla 
svikna hofbub; 
| 


vabin at vilja | 
vask meban lifbak. 


Well I remember | 
how me ye treated 
When ye betrayed me | 


with treacherous wiles; 


Lost was my joy | 


as long as I lived. 


This stanza probably ought to follow stanza 52, as it refers solely to) the winning of Brynhild 
by Gunnar and Sigurth. Miillenhoff regards stanzas 53-55 as interpolated. The manuscript 


indicates no gap after line 3. 
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57. Munt Oddrinu | Oddrun as wife | 
eiga vilja, thou fain wouldst win, 
en bik Atli mun | But Atli this | 
eigi lata; from thee withholds; 
it munub lita | Yet in secret tryst | 
a laun saman, ye twain shall love; 
hon mun ber unna, | She shall hold thee dear, | 
sem ek skyldak, as I had done 
ef gob skop okkr | If kindly fate | 
gorbi verba. to us had fallen. 


Stanzas 57-58 seem to be the remains of two stanzas, but the Volsungasaga paraphrase fol- 
lows closely the form here given. Line 3 may well be spurious; line 5 has likewise been 
questioned. Oddrun: this sister of Atli and Brynhild, known mainly through the Oddrunar- 
gratr, is a purely northern addition to the cycle, and apparently one of a relatively late date. 
She figures solely by reason of her love affair with Gunnar. 


58. bik mun Atli | Ill to thee | 
illu beita: shall Atli bring, 
munt i gngan | When he casts thee down | 
ormgarp lagibr. in the den of snakes. 


Possibly two lines have been lost; many editions combine the two remaining lines with 
lines 1-3 of stanza 59. Concerning the manner of Gunnar’s death cf. Drap Niflunga. 


59. bat mun ok verba | But soon thereafter | 
bvigit lengra, Atli too 
at Atli mun | His life, methinks, | 
ondu tyna as thou shalt lose, 
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[sélu sinni | [His fortune lose | 

ok sona lifi;] and the lives of his sons;] 
pvit honum Gubrin | Him shall Guthrun, | 

grymir a bep grim of heart, 
snorpum eggjum | With the biting blade | 

af sOrum hug. in his bed destroy. 


Line 3 may well be spurious, as it is largely repetition. The manuscript has “sofa” (“sleep”) 
in place of “sona” (“sons”), but the Volsungasaga paraphrase says clearly “sons.” The slaying 
of Atli by Guthrun in revenge for his killing of her brothers is told in the two Atli lays. 
The manuscript marks line 4 as the beginning of a new stanza, and some editions make a 
separate stanza out of lines 4-5, or else combine them with stanza 60. 


60. Samri veri | It would better beseem | 
systir ykkur thy sister fair 
frumver sinum | To follow her husband | 
at fylgja daubum, first in death, 
ef henni gefi | If counsel good | 
gobra rapa, to her were given, 
eba &tti hug | Or a heart akin | 
ossum glikan. to mine she had. 


To follow in death: this phrase is not in Regius, but is included in late paper manuscripts, 
and has been added in most editions. 


61. Oort melik— | Slowly I speak,— | 
en hon eigi mun but for my sake 
of ora sok Her life, methinks, | 
aldri tyna: she shall not lose; 
hana munu hefja | She shall wander over | 
hovar borur the tossing waves, 
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til Jonakrs | To where Jonak rules | 


Obaltorfu. his father’s realm. 


Jonak: this king, known only through the Hamthesmol and the stories which, like this 
one, are based thereon, is another purely northern addition to the legend. The name is 
apparently of Slavic origin. He appears solely as Guthrun’s third husband and the father of 
Hamther, Sorli, and Erp (cf. introductory prose to Guthrunarhvot). 


62. Ala mun sér jp, | 
erfivorpu, 
erfivorpu | 
Jonakrs sunum; 
mun Svanhildi | 
senda af landi, 
sina mey | 


ok Sigurpbar. 


Svanhild: cf. stanza 54 and note. 


63. Hana munu bita | 
Bikka rob, 
bvit Jormunrekkr | 
Obarft lifir; 
ba’s oll farin | 
ztt Sigurbar, 
eru Gubrinar | 


grati at fleiri. 


Sons to him | 

she soon shall bear, 
Heirs therewith | 

of Jonak’s wealth; 
But Svanhild far | 

away is sent, 
The child she bore | 

to Sigurth brave. 


Bikki’s word | 
her death shall be, 
For dreadful the wrath | 
of Jormunrek; 
So slain is all | 
of Sigurth’s race, 
And greater the woe | 


of Guthrun grows. 


Bikki: Svanhild is married to the aged Jormunrek (Ermanarich), but Eikki, one of his fol- 
lowers, suggests that she is unduly intimate with Jormunrek’s son, Randver. Thereupon 
Jormunrek has Randver hanged, and Svanhild torn to pieces by wild horses. Ermanarich’s 
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cruelty and his barbarous slaying of his wife and son were familiar traditions long before 
they be came in any way connected with the Sigurth cycle (cf. introductory note to Gripis- 


spo). 


64. Bibja munk bik | 

b@nar einnar, 

si mun i heimi | 
hinzt bon vesa: 

lat sva breiba | 
borg a velli, 

at und oss ollum 
jafnrimt sei 

[beim es sultu | 


me} Sigurhi.] 


Line 5 is very probably spurious. 


65. Tjaldi of borg ba | 
tjoldum ok skjgldum 
«| 


valript vel fop 
ok vala mengi, 


brenni mer enn hunska | 


a hlib apra. 


Yet one boon | 
I beg of thee, 
The last of boons | 
in my life it is: 
Let the pyre be built | 
so broad in the field 
That room for us all 
will ample be, 
[For us who slain | 


with Sigurth are.] 


With shields and carpets | 


cover the pyre, 


Shrouds full fair, 
and fallen slaves, 
And besides the Hunnish | 


hero burn me. 


The manuscript indicates no gap; a suggested addition runs 


Gold let there be, | and jewels bright. 


(sé bar goll rit | ok gersimar.) 
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Fallen slaves: cf. stanzas 66 and 69. Hunnish hero: cf. stanza 4 and note. 


66. Brenni enum hunska | Besides the Hunnish | 
a hlib abra hero there 
mina jona | Slaves shall burn, 
menjum gofga, full bravely decked, 
tveir at hofpum | Two at his head | 
tveir at fotum, and two at his feet, 
tveir hundar | A brace of hounds 
ok tveir haukar— and a pair of hawks, 
ba’s ollu skipt | For so shall all | 
til jafnapar. be seemly done. 


In place of lines 3-4 the manuscript has one line 


Two at his head, | and a pair of hawks; 
(tveir at hofpum | ok tveir haukar;) 


the addition is made from the Volsungasaga paraphrase. The burning or burying of slaves 
or beasts to accompany their masters in death was a general custom in the North. The 
number of slaves indicated in this stanza does not tally with the one given in stanza 69, 
wherefore Vigfusson rejects most of this stanza. 


67. Liggi okkar | Let between us | 
enn i milli lie once more 
egghvast iarn, | The steel so keen, | 
sva endr lagit, as so it lay 
bas vit bebi When both within | 
beb einn stigum one bed we were, 
ok hétum ba | And wedded mates | 
hjona nafni. by men were called. 
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Cf. Gripisspo, 41 and note. After line 1 the manuscript adds the phrase “bright, ring-decked,” 
referring to the sword, but it is metrically impossible, and many editions omit it. 


68. Hrynja honum | The door of the hall | 

a hel peygi shall strike not the heel 

hlunnblik hallar, | Of the hero fair | 
hringa litkub, with flashing rings, 

ef honum fylgir | If hence my following | 
ferp min heban; goes with him; 

beygi mun Or for | Not mean our faring | 
aumlig vesa. forth shall be. 


The door: The gate of Hel’s domain, like that of Mengloth’s house (cf. Svipdagsmol, 26 and 
note), closes so fast as to catch any one attempting to pass through. Apparently the poet 
here assumes that the gate of Valhall does likewise, but that it will be kept open for Sigurth’s 
retinue. 


69. bvit honum fylgja | Bond-women five 
fimm ambottir, shall follow him, 
atta bjonar | And eight of my thralls, | 
oplum gobir, well-born are they, 
fostrman mitt | Children with me, | 
ok faberni and mine they were 
bats Bubli gaf | As gifts that Buthli | 
barni sinu. his daughter gave. 


Cf. stanza 66. 


70. Mart sagbak pér, | Much have I told thee, | 


mundak fleira, and more would say 
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ef meirr mjotubr | If fate more space 

malrim géefi; for speech had given; 
Smun bverr, | My voice grows weak, | 

undir svella, my wounds are swelling; 
satt eitt sagbak, | Truth I have said, | 

sva munk lata.” and so I die.” 
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Introductory Note 


The little Helreith Brynhildar immediately follows the “short” Sigurth lay in the Codex Regius, 
being linked to it by the brief prose note; the heading, “Brynhild’s Ride on Hel-Way,” stands 
just before the first stanza. The entire poem, with the exception of stanza 6, is likewise 
quoted in the Nornageststhattr. Outside of one stanza (No. 11), which is a fairly obvious 
interpolation, the poem possesses an extraordinary degree of dramatic unity, and, certain 
pedantic commentators notwithstanding, it is one of the most vivid and powerful in the 
whole collection. None the less, it has been extensively argued that parts of it belonged 
originally to the so-called Sigrdrifumol. That it stands in close relation to this poem is 
evident enough, but it is difficult to believe that such a masterpiece of dramatic poetry 
was ever the result of mere compilation. It seems more reasonable to regard the Helreith, 
with the exception of stanza 11 and allowing for the loss of two lines from stanza 6, as a 
complete and carefully constructed unit, based undoubtedly on older poems, but none the 
less an artistic creation in itself. 

The poem is generally dated as late as the eleventh century, and the concluding stanza 
betrays Christian influence almost unmistakably. It shows the confusion of traditions mani- 
fest in all the later poems; for example, Brynhild is here not only a Valkyrie but also a swan- 
maiden. Only three stanzas have any reference to the Guthrun-Gunnar part of the story; 
otherwise the poem is concerned solely with the episode of Sigurth’s finding the sleeping 
Valkyrie. Late as it is, therefore, it is essentially a Norse creation, involving very few of the 
details of the German cycle (cf. introductory note to Gripisspo). 


Eptir dauba Brynhildar varu gor bal _— After the death of Brynhild there were 

tvau, annat Sigurpi, ok brann bat made two bale-fires, the one for Sig- 

fyrr, en Brynhildr var 4 gpru brend, —_urth, and that burned first, and on the 

ok var hon i reip beiri er gupvefjum = other was Brynhild burned, and she 

var tjoldub. was on a wagon which was covered with 
a rich cloth. 
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Sva er sagt, at Brynhildr ok mep rei- Thus it is told, that Brynhild went in 
binni a helveg ok for um tin, parer —_ the wagon on Hel-way, and passed by 
gyer nokkur bjo. a house where dwelt a certain giantess. 


Gygrin kvab: The giantess spake: 


The prose follows the last stanza of Sigurtharkvitha en skamma without break. Two bale- 
fires: this contradicts the statement made in the concluding stanzas of Sigurtharkvitha en 
skamma, that Sigurth and Brynhild were burned on the same pyre; there is no evidence 
that the annotator here had anything but his own mistaken imagination to go on. 


1. “Skalt i gegnum | “Thou shalt not further | 
ganga eigi forward fare, 
grjoti studda | My dwelling ribbed | 
garpa mina; with rocks across; 
betr sempi bér | More seemly it were | 
borpba at rekja, at thy weaving to stay, 
heldr an vitja | Than another’s husband | 
vers annarrar. here to follow. 
2. Hvat skalt vitja | What wouldst thou have | 
af Vallandi, from Valland here, 
hvarfiist hofup! | Fickle of heart, | 
hiisa minna? in this my house? 
bi hefr, vor golls! | Gold-goddess, now, | 
ef vita lystir, if thou wouldst know, 
mild, af hondum | Heroes’ blood | 
manns blob bvegit.” from thy hands hast washed.” 


Valland: this name (“Land of Slaughter”) is used else where of mythical places; cf. Har- 
barthsljoth, 24, and prose introduction to Volundarkvitha; it may here not be a proper name 
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at all. Gold-goddess: poetic circumlocution for “woman.” 


Brynhildr kvap: 
3. “Bregh eigi mér, | 

bribr or steini! 

bot vérak fyrr | 
i vikingu; 

ek mun okkur | 
Spri bykkja, 

hvars bli menn | 


okkart kunnu.” 


Gygr kvap: 
4. “bi vast, Brynhildr | 
Bubla dottir! 
heilli verstu | 
i heim borin; 
bi hefr Gjiika | 
of glatat bornum 
ok bui beira | 


brugpbit gopu.” 


Brynhildr kvap: 
5. “Munk segja bér | 
svinn Or reipu 
vitlaussi mjgk, | 


ef vita lystir, 


Brynhild spake: 
“Chide me not, woman | 
from rocky walls, 
Though to battle once | 
I was wont to go; 
Better than thou | 
I shall seem to be, 
When men us two | 


shall truly know.” 


The giantess spake: 
“Thou wast, Brynhild, | 

Buthli’s daughter, 

For the worst of evils | 
born in the world; 

To death thou hast given | 
Gjuki’s children, 

And laid their lofty | 


house full low.” 


Brynhild spake: 
“Truth from the wagon | 
here I tell thee, 
Witless one, | 


if know thou wilt 
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hvé gorbu mik | 
Gjuka arfar 
astalausa | 


ok eibrofa. 


6. Hétu mik allir | 
i Hlymdolum 
Hildi und hjalmi, | 


hverr es kunni. 


How the heirs of Gjuki | 
gave me to be 
joyless ever, | 


a breaker of oaths. 


Hild the helmed | 
in Hlymdalir 
They named me of old, | 


all they who knew me. 


| 


In Regius these two lines stand after stanza 7, but most editions; place them as here. They 
are not quoted in the Nornageststhattr. Presumably two lines, and perhaps more, have 
been lost. It has frequently been argued that all or part of the passage from stanza 6 
through stanza 10 (6-10, 7-10 or 8-10) comes originally from the so-called Sigrdrifumol, 
where it would undoubtedly fit exceedingly well. Hild: a Valkyrie name meaning “Fighter” 
(cf. Voluspo, 31). In such compound names as Brynhild (“Fighter in Armor”) the first element 
was occasionally omitted. Hlymdalir (“Tumult-Dale”): a mythical name, merely signifying 


the place of battle as the home of Valkyries. 


7. Let hami vara | 


hugfullr konungr 


atta systra | 
und eik borit; 
vask vetra tolf, | 


ef vita lystir, 


The monarch bold | 
the swan-robes bore 
Of the sisters eight | 
beneath an oak; 
Twelve winters I was, | 


if know thou wilt, 
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When oaths I yielded | 
eiba seldak. the king so young. 


es ungum gram | 


Regarding the identification of swan-maidens with Valkyries, and the manner in which 
men could get them in their power by stealing their swan-garments, cf. Volundarkvitha, 
introductory prose and note, where the same thing happens. The monarch: perhaps Agnar, 
brother of Autha, mentioned in Sigrdrifumol (prose and quoted verse following stanza 4) 
as the warrior for whose sake Brynhild defied Othin in slaying Hjalmgunnar. Eight: the 
Nornageststhattr manuscripts have “sisters of Atli” instead of “sisters eight.” 


8. ba léetk gamlan | Next I let | 
a Gotbjopu the leader of Goths, 
Hjalmgunnar nést | Hjalmgunnar the old, | 
heljar ganga; go down to hell, 
gafk ungum sigr | And victory brought | 
Aubu brobur, to Autha’s brother; 


bar varb mer Obinn | 


ofreibr of bat. 


For this was Othin’s | 


anger mighty. 


Hjalmgunnar: regarding this king of the Goths (the phrase means little) and his battle 
with Agnar, brother of Autha cf. Sigrdrifumol, prose after stanza 4. One Nornageststhattr 
manuscript has “brother of the giantess” in place of “leader of Goths.” 


9. — Lauk mik skjgldum | He beset me with shields | 
i Skatalundi in Skatalund, 
raupum ok hvitum, | Red and white, 


randir snurtusk; their rims o’erlapped; 
bann bab slita | He bade that my sleep | 
svefni minum, should broken be 
es hvergi lands | By him who fear | 


hrzpask kynni. 


had nowhere found. 
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Cf. Sigrdrifumol, prose introduction. Skatalund (“Warriors’ Grove”): a mythical name; else- 
where the place where Brynhild lay is called Hindarfjoll. 


10. Lét of sal minn | He let round my hall, | 

sunnanverban that southward looked, 

hovan brinna | The branches’ foe | 
her alls vibar; high-leaping burn; 

bar bab einn begn | Across it he bade | 
yfir at riba, the hero come 

es mer f@rpi goll | Who brought me the gold | 
bats und Fafni 1a. that Fafnir guarded. 


Branches’ foe: fire. Regarding the treasure cf. Fafnismol. 


11. Reib gopr Grana | On Grani rode | 

gollmiblandi, the giver of gold, 

bars fostri minn | Where my foster-father | 
fletjum styrpi; ruled his folk; 

einn botti bar | Best of all | 
ollum betri he seemed to be, 

vikingr Dana | The prince of the Danes, | 
i verpungu. when the people met. 


This stanza is presumably an interpolation, reflecting a different version of the story, where- 
in Sigurth meets Brynhild at the home of her brother-in-law and foster-father, Heimir 
(cf. Gripisspo, 19 and 27). Grani: Sigurth’s horse. Danes: nowhere else does Sigurth ap- 
pear in this capacity. Perhaps this is a curious relic of the Helgi tradition. 


12. Svofum ok unbum | Happy we slept, | 


i seeing einni, one bed we had, 
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sem brobir minn | 
of borinn v&ri; 
hvartki knatti | 
hond of annat 
atta nottum | 


okkart leggja. 


As he my brother 

born had been; 
Eight were the nights | 

when neither there 
Loving hand 

on the other laid. 


Eight nights: elsewhere (cf. Gripisspo, 42) the time is stated as three nights, not eight. There 
is a confusion of traditions here, as in Gripisspo. In the version of the story wherein Sigurth 
met Brynhild before he encountered the Gjukungs, Sigurth was bound by no oaths, and the 
union was completed; it is only in the alternative version that the episode of the sword laid 
between the two occurs. 


13. 


14. 


bvi bra mer Gupriin 
Gjiika dottir, 

at Sigurpi 
svetak a armi; 

ba varbk bess vis | 
es vildigak, 

at veltu mik | 


i verfangi. 


Munu vib ofstrip 
alls til lengi 

konur ok karlar | 
kvikvir fobask; 

vit skulum okkrum | 


aldri slita 


Yet Guthrun reproached me, | 
Gjuki’s daughter, 
That I in Sigurth’s | 
arms had slept; 
Then did I hear | 
what I would were hid, 
That they had betrayed me | 


in taking a mate. 


Ever with grief | 
and all too long 
Are men and women | 
born in the world; 
But yet we shall live | 


our lives together, 
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Sigurbr saman.— | Sigurth and I. | 


Sokksk, gygjar kyn!” Sink down, Giantess!” 


The idea apparently conveyed in the concluding lines, that Sigurth and Brynhild will be 
together in some future life, is utterly out of keeping with the Norse pagan traditions, and 
the whole stanza indicates the influence of Christianity. 
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Introductory Note 


It has been already pointed out (introductory note to Reginsmol) that the compiler of the 
Eddic collection had clearly undertaken to formulate a coherent narrative of the entire 
Sigurth cycle, piecing together the various poems by means of prose narrative links. To 
some extent these links were based on traditions existing outside of the lays themselves, 
but in the main the material was gathered from the contents of the poems. The short prose 
passage entitled Drap Niflunga, which in the Codex Regius immediately follows the Helreith 
Brynhildar, is just such a narrative link, and scarcely deserves a special heading, but as 
nearly all editions separate it from the preceding and following poems, I have followed 
their example. 

With Sigurth and Brynhild both dead, the story turns to the slaying of the sons of Gjuki 
by Atli, Guthrun’s second husband, and to a few subsequent incidents, mostly late incor- 
porations from other narrative cycles, including the tragic death of Svanhild, daughter of 
Sigurth and Guthrun and wife of Jormunrek (Ermanarich), and the exploits of Hamther, 
son of Guthrun and her third husband, Jonak. These stories are told, or outlined, in the 
two Atli lays, the second and third Guthrun lays, the Oddrunargratr, the Guthrunarhvot, and 
the Hamthesmol. Had the compiler seen fit to put the Atli lays immediately after the Helreith 
Brynhildar, he would have needed only a very brief transitional note to make the course of 
the story clear, but as the second Guthrun lay, the next poem in the collection, is a lament 
following the death of Guthrun’s brothers, some sort of a narrative bridge was manifestly 
needed. 

Drap Niflunga is based entirely on the poems which follow it in the collection, with 
no use of extraneous material. The part of the story which it summarizes belongs to the 
semi-historical Burgundian tradition (cf. introductory note to Gripisspo), in many respects 
parallel to the familiar narrative of the Nibelungenlied, and, except in minor details, showing 
few essentially Northern additions. Sigurth is scarcely mentioned, and the outstanding 
episode is the slaying of Gunnar and Hogni, following their journey to Atli’s home. 


Gunnarr ok Hogni toku pa gullit allt, | Gunnar and Hogni then took all the 
Fafnis arf. gold that Fafnir had had. 
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Ofripr var ba milli Gjakunga ok Atla: 
kendi hann Gjikungum vold um and- 
lat Brynhildar. 


bat var til seetta, at beir skyldu gipta 
honum Gupriinu, ok gafu henni om- 
innisveig at drekka, abr hon jatti at 
giptaz Atla. 


Synir Atla varu beir Erpr ok Eitill, 
en Svanhildr var Sigurpar dottir ok 
Gubrinar. 


Atli konungr baup heim Gunnari ok 
Hogna ok sendi Vinga eba Knéfrab. 


Gubrin vissi vélar ok sendi mep riin- 
um orp, at beir skyldu eigi koma, 
ok til jartegna sendi hon Hogna 
hringinn Andvaranaut ok knytti i 
vargshar. 


Gunnarr hafpi bepit Oddrinar, syst- 
ur Atla, ok gat eigi; pa fekk hann 
Glaumvarar, en Hogni atti Kostberu; 
beira synir varu beir Solarr ok Snzev- 
arr ok Gjuki. 

En er Gjukungar komu til Atla, pa bab 
Gubriin sonu sina at beir bebi Gjik- 
ungum lifs, en beir vildu eigi. 


Hjarta var skorit or Hogna, en Gunn- 
arr settr i ormgarp. 


Hann slo horpu ok sveefbi ormana, en 
nabra stakk hann til lifrar. 


There was strife between the Gjukungs 
and Atli, for he held the Gjukungs guilty 
of Brynhild’s death. 


It was agreed that they should give him 
Guthrun as wife, and they gave her a 
draught of forgetfulness to drink before 
she would consent to be wedded to Atli. 


The sons of Atli were Erp and Eitil, and 
Svanhild was the daughter of Sigurth 
and Guthrun. 


King Atli invited Gunnar and Hogni to 
come to him, and sent as messenger 
Vingi or Knefroth. 


Guthrun was aware of treachery, and 
sent with him a message in runes that 
they should not come, and as a token 
she sent to Hogni the ring Andvaranaut 
and tied a wolf’s hair in it. 


Gunnar had sought Oddrun, Atli’s sis- 
ter, for his wife, but had her not; then 
he married Glaumvor, and Hogni’s wife 
was Kostbera; their sons were Solar and 
Sneevar and Gjuki. 


And when the Gjukungs came to Atli, 
then Guthrun be sought her sons to 
plead for the lives of both the Gjukungs, 
but they would not do it. 


Hogni’s heart was cut out, and Gunnar 
was cast into the serpent’s den. 


He smote on the harp and put the ser- 
pents to sleep, but an adder stung him 
in the liver. 


Niflungs: regarding the mistaken application of this name to the sons of Gjuki, who were 
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Burgundians, cf. Brot, 17 and note. Draught of forgetfulness: according to the Volsungasaga 
Grimhild, Guthrun’s mother, administered this, just as she did the similar draught which 
made Sigurth forget Brynhild. Erp and Eitil: Guthrun kills her two sons by Atli as part of her 
revenge; the annotator here explains her act further by saying that Guthrun asked her sons 
to intercede with their father in favor of Guthrun’s brothers, but that they refused, a detail 
which he appears to have invented, as it is found nowhere else. Svanhild: cf. Sigurtharkvitha 
en skamma, 54 and note. Vingi or Knefroth: Atlakvitha (stanza 1) calls the messenger Kne- 
froth; Atlamol (stanza 4) speaks of two messengers, but names only one of them, Vingi. 
The annotator has here tried, unsuccessfully, to combine the two accounts. Andvaranaut: 
regarding the origin of Andvari’s ring cf. Reginsmol, prose after stanzas 4 and 5 and notes; 
Sigurth gave the ring to Guthrun. Here again the annotator is combining two stories; in 
Atlakvitha (stanza 8) Guthrun sends a ring (not Andvaranaut) with a wolf's hair; in Atlamol 
(stanza 4) she sends a message written in runes. The messenger obscures these runes, and 
Kostbera, Hogni’s wife, who attempts to decipher them, is not clear as to their meaning, 
though she suspects danger. Oddrun: cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 57 and note. Glaumvor: 
almost nothing is told of Gunnar’s second wife, though she appears frequently in the At- 
lamol. Kostbera (or Bera), Hogni’s wife, is known only as skilled in runes. Her brother was 
Orkning. The sons of Hogni and Kostbera, according to the Atlamol (stanza 28), were Solar 
and Snevar; the third son, Gjuki, named after his grandfather, seems to be an invention of 
the annotator’s. Adder: according to Oddrunargratr (stanza 30) Atli’s mother assumed this 
form in order to complete her son’s vengeance. 
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Introductory Note 


It has already been pointed out (introductory note to Guthrunarkvitha I) that the tradition of 
Guthrun’s lament was known wherever the Sigurth story existed, and that this lament was 
probably one of the earliest parts of the legend to assume verse form. Whether it reached 
the North as verse cannot, of course, be determined, but it is at least possible that this was 
the case, and in any event it is clear that by the tenth and eleventh centuries there were 
a number of Norse poems with Guthrun’s lament as the central theme. Two of these are 
included in the Eddic collection, the second one being unquestionably much the older. It 
is evidently the poem referred to by the annotator in the prose note following the Brot 
as “the old Guthrun lay,” and its character and state of preservation have combined to 
lead most commentators to date it as early as the first half of the tenth century, whereas 
Guthrunarkvitha I belongs a hundred years later. 

The poem has evidently been preserved in rather bad shape, with a number of serious 
omissions and some interpolations, but in just this form it lay before the compilers of the 
Volsungasaga, who paraphrased it faithfully, and quoted five of its stanzas. The interpola- 
tions are on the whole unimportant; the omissions, while they obscure the sense of certain 
passages, do not destroy the essential continuity of the poem, in which Guthrun reviews 
her sorrows from the death of Sigurth through the slaying of her brothers to Atli’s dreams 
foretelling the death of their sons. It is, indeed, the only Norse poem of the Sigurth cycle 
antedating the year 1000 which has come down to us in anything approaching complete 
form; the Reginsmol, Fafnismol, and Sigrdrifumol are all collections of fragments, only a short 
bit of the “long” Sigurth lay remains, and the others— Gripisspo, Guthrunarkvitha I and III, 
Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, Helreith Brynhildar, Oddrunargratr, Guthrunarhvot, Hamthesmol, 
and the two Atli lays—are all generally dated from the eleventh and even the twelfth 
centuries. 

An added reason for believing that Guthrunarkvitha II traces its origin back to a lament 
which reached the North from Germany in verse form is the absence of most characteristic 
Norse additions to the narrative, except in minor details. Sigurth is slain in the forest, as 

“German men say” (cf. Brot, concluding prose); the urging of Guthrun by her mother and 
brothers to become Atli’s wife, the slaying of the Gjukungs (here only intimated, for at that 
point something seems to have been lost), and Guthrun’s prospective revenge on Atli, all 
belong directly to the German tradition (cf. introductory note to Gripisspo). 
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In the Codex Regius the poem is entitled simply Guthrunarkvitha; the numeral has been 
added in nearly all editions to distinguish this poem from the other two Guthrun lays, and 
the phrase “the old” is borrowed from the annotator’s comment in the prose note at the 
end of the Brot. 


bjoprekr konungr var mep Atla ok King Thjothrek was with Atli, and had 


hafbi bar latit flesta alla menn sina. lost most of his men. 

bjobrekr okGupbrinkerpuharmasin Thjothrek and Guthrun lamented their 
a milli. griefs together. 

Hon sagbi honum ok kvab: She spoke to him, saying: 


Thjothrek: the famous Theoderich, king of the Ostrogoths, who became renowned in Ger- 
man story as Dietrich von Bern. The German tradition early accepted the anachronism of 
bringing together Attila (Etzel, Atli), who died in 453, and Theoderich, who was born about 
455, and adding thereto Ermanarich (Jormunrek), king of the Goths, who died about 376. 
Ermanarich, in German tradition, replaced Theoderich’s actual enemy, Odovakar, and it 
was in battle with Jormunrek (i. e., Odovakar) that Thjothrek is here said to have lost most 
of his men. The annotator found the material for this note in Guthrunarkvitha III, in which 
Guthrun is accused of having Thjothrek as her lover. At the time when Guthrunarkvitha 
II was composed (early tenth century) it is probable that the story of Theoderich had not 
reached the North at all, and the annotator is consequently wrong in giving the poem its 
setting. 


1.  Mér vask meyja, | A maid of maids | 

mobir mik faddi, my mother bore me, 
bjort i bari, | Bright in my bower, 

unnak vel braprum, my brothers I loved, 
unz mik Gjiki | Till Gjuki dowered | 

golli reifbi, me with gold, 
golli reifpi, | Dowered with gold, | 

gaf Sigurpi. and to Sigurth gave me. 
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2.  Svavas Sigurpr | 


of sunum Gjika, 


sem veri grgnn laukr | 


Or grasi vaxinn, 
eba hjortr hobeinn | 
of hvetum dyrum 
eba goll gloprautt | 
of grou silfri. 


Cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 17. 


3.  Unzminir brapr 
fyrmunpu mer, 
at zttak ver | 
ollum fremra; 
sofa né mottut | 
ne of sakar doma, 
abr beir Sigurp | 
svelta létu. 


4. Grani rann af bingi, | 
gnyr vas at heyra, 
en ba Sigurpr | 
sjalfr eigi kvam; 
oll voru sopuldyr | 
sveita stokkin 
ok of vanib vasi 


und vegondum. 


So Sigurth rose | 
o’er Gjuki’s sons 
As the leek grows green | 
above the grass, 
Or the stag o’er all 
the beasts doth stand, 
Or as glow-red gold | 


above silver gray. 


Till my brothers let me 
no longer have 
The best of heroes | 
my husband to be; 
Sleep they could not, | 
or quarrels settle, 
Till Sigurth they | 
at last had slain. 


From the Thing ran Grani | 
with thundering feet, 
But thence did Sigurth | 
himself come never; 
Covered with sweat | 
was the saddle-bearer, 
Wont the warrior’s | 


weight to bear. 
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Regarding the varying accounts of the manner of Sigurth’s death cf. Brot, concluding prose 


and note. Grani: cf. Brot, 7. 


5.  Gekk gratandi | 
vib Grana raha, 
arughlyra, | 
jo frak spjalla; 
hnipnabi Grani, | 
drap i gras hofpi, 
jor bat vissi: | 


eigendr né lifbut. 


6. —_Lengi hvarfapak, | 
lengi hugir deildusk, 
abr of frégak | 
folkvorp at gram 


Weeping I sought | 

with Grani to speak, 
With tear-wet cheeks | 

for the tale I asked; 
The head of Grani | 

was bowed to the grass, 
The steed knew well | 


his master was slain. 


Long I waited | 
and pondered well 
Ere ever the king | 


for tidings I asked. 


7 


No gap indicated in the manuscript. Some editions combine these two lines with either 


stanza 5 or stanza 7. 


7. Hnipnapi Gunnarr, | 
sagbi mer Hogni 
fra Sigurbar | 
sOrum dauba: 
“Liger of hoggvinn | 


fyr handan ver 


His head bowed Gunnar, | 
but Hogni told 


The news full sore | 


of Sigurth slain: 


“Hewed to death | 


at our hands he lies, 
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Gotborms bani | Gotthorm’s slayer, | 


of gefinn ulfum. given to wolves. 


Gotthorm: from this it appears that in both versions of the death of Sigurth the mortally 
wounded hero killed his murderer, the younger brother of Gunnar and Hogni. The story 
of how Gotthorm, was slain after killing Sigurth in his bed is told in Sigurtharkvitha en 
skamma, 22-23, and in the Volsungasaga. 


8. Lit bar Sigurp | On the southern road | 
a subrvega! thou shalt Sigurth see, 
ba heyrir bi | Where hear thou canst | 
hrafna gjalla, the ravens cry; 
ornu gjalla | The eagles cry | 
zzli fegna, as food they crave, 
varga bjota | And about thy husband | 


’ 


of veri bInum, wolves are howling.” 


9. Hvi mér, Hognil | Why dost thou, Hogni, | 
harma slika such a horror 
viljalaussi | Let me hear, | 
vill of segja? all joyless left? 
pitt skyli hjarta | Ravens yet | 
hrafnar slita thy heart shall rend 
vib lond yfir, | In a land that never | 
an vitir manna.” thou hast known.” 
10. Svarabi Hogni | Few the words | 
sinni einu, of Hogni were, 
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traubr gobs hugar | Bitter his heart | 
af trega storum: from heavy sorrow: 
“bess att, Gubriin! | “Greater, Guthrun, | 
grdati at fleiri, thy grief shall be 
at hjarta mitt | If the ravens so | 
hrafnar sliti.” my heart shall rend.” 
11. Hvarfk ein papan | From him who spake | 
andspilli fra I turned me soon, 
a vib lesa In the woods to find | 
varga leifar; what the wolves had left; 
gorbigak hjifra | Tears I had not, | 
né hondum sla, nor wrung my bands, 
né kveina umb, | Nor wailing went, | 
sem konur abrar as other women, 
[bas sat soltin | [When by Sigurth | 
of Sigurpi.] slain I sat.] 


On lines 3-4 cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 1. Line 5 is probably spurious. 


12. NO6tt botti mér, Never so black | 
nibmyrkr, vesa, had seemed the night 
es sarla satk | As when in sorrow | 
of Sigurpi; by Sigurth I sat; 
ulfar. «| The wolves... | 
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Many editions make one stanza of stanzas 12 and 13, reconstructing line 3; the manuscript 
shows no gap. Bugge fills out the stanza thus: 


The wolves were howling | on all the ways, 
The eagles cried | as their food they craved. 


((ulfar) putu | a alla vega, 
ernir gullu | zli fegnir.) 


Ss. exe oT 
... pottumk | Best of all | 
ollu betra, methought ’twould be 
ef leti mik If I my life | 
lifi tyna could only lose, 
eba brendi mik | Or like to birch-wood | 
sem birkinn vip. burned might be. 


Cf. note on preceding stanza. Grundtvig suggests as a first line: 


Long did I bide, | my brothers awaiting. 


(Bubumk br@pr | batr 6smar 
en eitt (pottumk).) 


Many editors reject line 4. 


14. Fork af fjalli From the mountain forth | 
fimm d@er talib, five days I fared, 
unz holl Houlfs Till Hoalf’s hall | 
hova pattak; so high I saw; 
satk mep boru | Seven half-years 
sjau misseri, with Thora I stayed, 
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dgtr Hokonar, | Hokon’s daughter, | 


i Danmorku. in Denmark then. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a stanza, and many editions combine lines 3- 
4 with lines 1-2 of stanza 15. Hoalf (or Half): Gering thinks this Danish king may be 
identical with Alf, son of King Hjalprek, and second husband of Hjordis, Sigurth’s mother 
(cf. Fra Dautha Sinfjotla and note), but the name was a common one. Thora and Hokon have 
not been identified (cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, concluding prose, which is clearly based on this 
stanza). A Thora appears in Hyndluljoth, 18, as the wife of Dag, one of the sons of Halfdan 
the Old, the most famous of Denmark’s mythical kings, and one of her sons is Alf (Hoalf?). 


15. H6n mer at gamni | With gold she broidered, | 
gollbokabi to bring me joy, 
sali supr@na | Southern halls | 
ok svani danska; and Danish swans; 
hofpum 4 skriptum | On the tapestry wove we | 
bats skatar léku warrior’s deeds, 
ok a hannyrpum | And the hero’s thanes | 
hilmis begna, on our handiwork; 
[randir raubar, | [Flashing shields | 
rekka buna, and fighters armed, 
hjordrott, hjalmdrsott, | Sword-throng, helm-throng, | 
hilmis fylgju.] the host of the king. ] 


The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza. Some editors combine lines 5-6 
with lines 1-2 of stanza 16, while others mark them as interpolated. 


16. Skip Sigmundar | Sigmund’s ship | 
skripu fra landi, by the land was sailing, 
gyldar grimur, | Golden the figure-head, | 
grafnir stafnar; gay the beaks; 
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byrpum 4 borpa | On board we wove | 
bats beir borbusk the warriors faring, 

Sigarr ok Siggeirr | Sigar and Siggeir, | 
subr a Fjoni. south to Fjon. 


Some editions combine lines 3-4 with stanza 17. Sigmund: Sigurth’s father, who here 
appears as a sea-rover in Guthrun’s tapestry. Sigar: named in Fornaldar sogur II, 10, as 
the father of Siggeir, the latter being the husband of Sigmund’s twin sister, Signy (cf. Fra 
Dautha Sinfjotla). Fjon: this name, referring to the Danish island of Fiinen, is taken from 
the Volsungasaga paraphrase as better fitting the Danish setting of the stanza than the name 
in Regius, which is “Fife” (Scotland). 


17. ba fra Grimhildr, | Then Grimhild asked, | 
gotnesk kona, the Gothic queen, 
t hvat ek véra | Whether willingly | 
hyggjup... would!... 


| 


No gap is indicated in the manuscript, and most editions combine these two lines either 
with lines 3-4 of stanza 16, with lines 1-2 of stanza 18, or with the whole of stanza 18. 
Line 2 has been filled out in various ways. The Volsungasaga paraphrase indicates that 
these two lines are the remains of a full stanza, the prose passage running: “Now Guthrun 
was some what comforted of her sorrows. Then Grimhild learned where Guthrun was 
now dwelling.” The first two lines may be the ones missing. Gothic: the term “Goth” was 
used in the North without much discrimination to apply to all south-Germanic peoples. In 
Gripisspo, 35, Gunnar, Grimhild’s son, appears as “lord of the Goths.” 


18. Hon bra borpa | Her needlework cast she | 
ok buri heimti aside, and called 
bragjarniliga | Her sons to ask, | 
bess at spyrja, with stern resolve, 
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hvart sun vildi | Who amends to their sister | 
systur beta would make for her son, 
eba ver veginn | Or the wife requite | 
vifi gjalda. for her husband killed. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza. Grimhild is eager to have amends 
made to Guthrun for the slaying of Sigurth and their son, Sigmund, because Atli has threat- 
ened war if he cannot have Guthrun for his wife. 


19. Gorr lézk Gunnarr | Ready was Gunnar 

goll at bjoba, gold to give, 

sakar at bata, | Amends for my hurt, | 
ok et sama Hogni; and Hogni too; 

hon frétti at pvi, Then would she know | 
hverr fara vildi who now would go, 

vigg at sobla, | The horse to saddle, | 
vagn at beita, the wagon to harness, 

[hesti riba, | [The horse to ride, | 
hauki fleygja, the hawk to fly, 

orum at skjota | And shafts from bows | 
af yboga.] of yew to shoot.] 


Lines 5-6 are almost certainly interpolations, made by a scribe with a very vague under- 
standing of the meaning of the stanza, which refers simply to the journey of the Gjukungs 
to bring their sister home from Denmark. 


20. [Valdarr Donum | [Valdar, king | 
meb Jarizleifi, of the Danes, was come, 
Eymopr bpribi | With Jarizleif, Eymoth, | 
meb Jarizskari.] and Jarizskar.| 
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Inn gengu pa | In like princes | 
jofrum glikir came they all, 
langbarps libar, | The long-beard men, | 
hofbu lopa raupba, with mantles red, 
stuttar brynjur, | Short their mail-coats, | 
steypba hjalma, mighty their helms, 
skolmum gyrpir, | Swords at their belts, 
hofbu skarar jarpar. and brown their hair. 


Lines 1-2 are probably interpolated, though the Volsungasaga includes the names. Some 

one apparently attempted to supply the names of Atli’s messengers, the “long-beard men” 
of line 4, who have come to ask for Guthrun’s hand. Some commentators assume, as the 

Volsungasaga does, that these messengers went with the Gjukungs to Denmark in search of 

Guthrun, but it seems more likely that a transitional stanza has dropped out after stanza 19, 

and that Guthrun received Atli’s emissaries in her brothers’ home. Long-beards: the word 

may actually mean Langobards or Lombards, but, if it does, it is presumably without any 

specific significance here. Certainly the names in the interpolated two lines do not fit 

either Lombards or Huns, for Valdar is identified as a Dane, and Jarizleif and Jarizskar are 

apparently Slavic. The manuscript indicates line 5 as beginning a new stanza. 


21. Hverr vildi mér | Each to give me | 
hnossir velja, gifts was fain, 
hnossir velja | Gifts to give, | 
ok hugat mzla, and goodly speech, 
ef metti mér | Comfort so | 
maregra suta for my sorrows great 
trygbir vinna: | To bring they tried, | 
né trua gorbak. but I trusted them not. 


Each: the reference is presumably to Gunnar and Hogni, and perhaps also Grimhild. I 
suspect that this stanza belongs before stanza 20. 
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22. Forpi mer Grimhildr | A draught did Grimhild | 

full at drekka give me to drink, 

svalt ok sarligt, | Bitter and cold; | 
né sakar mynbak; I forgot my cares; 

bat vas of aukit | For mingled therein | 
jarpar magni, was magic earth, 

svalkoldum s& | Ice-cold sea, | 
ok sonardreyra. and the blood of swine. 


Stanzas 22-25 describe the draught of forgetfulness which Grimhild gives Guthrun, just as 
she gave one to Sigurth (in one version of the story) to make him forget Brynhild. The 
draught does not seem to work despite Guthrun’s statement in stanza 25 (cf. stanza 30), 
for which reason Vigfusson, not unwisely, places stanzas 22-25 after stanza 34. Blood of 
swine: cf. Hyndluljoth, 39 and note. 


23. Vorui horni | In the cup were runes | 
hverskyns stafir of every kind, 
ristnir ok robnir, | Written and reddened, | 
rapa né mattak: I could not read them; 
lyngfiskr lagar, | A heather-fish | 
lands Haddingja from the Haddings’ land, 
ax Oskorit, | An ear uncut, | 
innleip dyra. and the entrails of beasts. 


The Volsungasaga quotes stanzas 23-24. Heather-fish: a snake. Haddings’ land: the world 
of the dead, so called because, according to Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish king Hadingus 
once visited it. It is possible that the comma should follow “heather fish,” making the “ear 
uncut” (of grain) come from the world of the dead. 


24. Voru beim bjari | Much evil was brewed | 


bol morg saman: within the beer, 
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urt alls vipar | 
ok okurn brunnin, 
umbdogg arins, | 
iprar blotnar, 
svins lifr sobin— | 


pvit sakar deyfhi. 


Dew of the hearth: soot. 


25. En ba gleympak, | 
es getit hafbak 
olveig, jofurs | 
jarnbjugs, i sal;— 
kvOmu konungar | 
fyr kné prennir, 
abr hon sjolf mik | 


sotti at mali. 


Blossoms of trees, | 
and acorns burned, 

Dew of the hearth, | 
and holy entrails, 

The liver of swine, — | 


all grief to allay. 


Then I forgot, | 
when the draught they gave me, 
There in the hall, | 
my husband’s slaying; 
On their knees the kings | 
all three did kneel, 
Ere she herself | 
to speak began: 


In the manuscript, and in some editions, the first line is in the third person plural: 
Then they forgot, | when the draught they had drunk. 


The second line in the original is manifestly in bad shape, and has been variously emended. 
I forgot: this emendation is doubtful, in view of stanza 30, but cf. note to stanza 22. The 
kings all three: probably Atli’s emissaries, though the interpolated lines of stanza 20 name 
four of them. I suspect that line 4 is wrong, and should read: 


Ere he himself (Atli) | to speak began. 


Certainly stanzas 26-27 fit Atli much better than they do Grimhild, and there is nothing un- 
reasonable in Atli’s having come in person, along with his tributary kings, to seek Guthrun’s 
hand. However, the “three kings” may not be Atli’s followers at all, but Gunnar, Hogni, 
and the unnamed third brother possibly referred to in Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 18. 
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26. “Gefk bér, Gubriin! | “Guthrun, gold | 

goll at biggja, to thee I give, 
fjglb alls fear, | The wealth that once | 

at fobur dauban, thy father’s was, 
hringa rauba, Rings to have, | 

Hlopvés sali, and Hlothver’s halls, 
arsal allan, | And the hangings all | 

at jofur fallinn; that the monarch had. 


Thy father’s: So the manuscript, in which case the reference is obviously to Gjuki. But some 
editions omit the “thy,” and if Atli, and not Grimhild, is speaking (cf. note on stanza 25), 
the reference may be, as in line 3 of stanza 27, to the wealth of Atli’s father, Buthli. Hlothver: 
the northern form of the Frankish name Chlodowech (Ludwig), but who this Hlothver was, 
beyond the fact that he was evidently a Frankish king, is uncertain. If Atli is speaking, he 
is presumably a Frankish ruler whose land Atli and his Huns have conquered. 


27. Hunskar meyjar | Hunnish women, | 

bers hlaba spjoldum skilled in weaving, 

ok ggra goll fagrt, | Who gold make fair | 
svat gaman bykki; to give thee joy, 

ein skalt rapa | And the wealth of Buthli | 
aubi Bupla, thine shall be, 

golli gofgub | Gold-decked one, | 
ok gefin Atla.” as Atli’s wife.” 


Cf. note on stanza 25 as to the probable speaker. 


Guthrun spake: 
28. “Viljak eigi “A husband now | 
mep veri ganga, I will not have, 
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né Brynhildar | 
brobur eiga; 
samir eigi mér | 
vib sun Bupla 
ztt at auka | 


né una lifi.’ 


Nor wife of Brynhild’s | 
brother be; 

It beseems me not | 
with Buthli’s son 

Happy to be, | 


and heirs to bear.” 


In stanzas 28-32 the dialogue, in alternate stanzas, is clearly between Guthrun and her 
mother, Grimhild, though the manuscript does not indicate the speakers. 


29. “Hirpapu holbum | 
heiptir gjalda, 
bot vér hafim | 
valdit fyrri; 
sva skalt lata, | 
sem lifi babir 
Sigurpr ok Sigmund, | 


ef sunu fabir.” 


Grimhild spake: 
“Seek not on men | 
to avenge thy sorrows, 
Though the blame at first | 
with us hath been; 
Happy shalt be | 
as if both still lived, 
Sigurth and Sigmund, 


if sons thou bearest.” 


Sigmund: son of Sigurth and Guthrun, killed at Brynhild’s behest. 


30. “Makak, Grimhildr! | 
glaumi bella, 
né vigrisnum | 
vanir telja, 
siz Sigurpar | 


sarla drukku 


Guthrun spake: 
“Grimhild, I may not | 
gladness find, 
Nor hold forth hopes | 
to heroes now, 
Since once the raven | 


and ravening wolf 
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huginn ok hrégifr | Sigurth’s heart’s-blood | 
hjartblob saman.” hungrily lapped.” 
This stanza presents a strong argument for transposing the description of the draught of 


forgetfulness (stanzas 22-24 and lines 1-2 of stanza 25) to follow stanza 33. Raven, etc.: 
the original is somewhat obscure, and the line may refer simply to the “corpse-eating raven.” 


Grimhild spake: 
31. “bann hefk allra | “Noblest of birth | 
zttgofgastan is the ruler now 
fylki fundit I have found for thee, | 
ok framast nekkvi; and foremost of all: 
hann skalt eiga, | Him shalt thou have | 
unz aldr pik vibr, while life thou hast, 
verlaus vesa, | Or husbandless be | 
nema vilir benna.” if him thou wilt choose not.” 
Guthrun spake: 
32. “Hirpapu bjoba | “Seek not so eagerly | 
bolvafullar me to send 
bragjarnliga To be a bride | 
bér kindir mer: of yon baneful race; 
hann mun Gunnarr | On Gunnar first | 
grandi beita his wrath shall fall, 
auk or Hogna | And the heart will he tear | 
hjarta slita.” from Hogni’s breast.” 


In the manuscript this stanza is immediately followed by the two lines which here, following 
Bugge’s suggestion, appear as stanza 35. In lines 3-4 Guthrun foretells what will (and 
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actually does) happen if she is forced to become Atli’s wife. If stanza 35 really belongs 
here, it continues the prophesy to the effect that Guthrun will have no rest till she has 
avenged her brothers’ death. 


33. Gratandi Grimhildr | Weeping Grimhild | 
greip vip orpi, heard the words 
es burum sinum | That fate full sore | 
bolva vetti for her sons foretold, 
[ok mogum sinum | [And mighty woe | 
meina storra:] for them should work;] 
“Lond gefk enn bér, “Lands I give thee, | 
lyba sinni, with all that live there, 
[Vinbjorg, Valbjorg, | [Vinbjorg is thine, | 
ef vill biggja,] and Valbjorg too,] 
eig of aldr bat | Have them forever, 
ok uni, dottir!” but hear me, daughter.” 


Very likely the remains of two stanzas; the manuscript marks line 4 as beginning a new 
stanza. On the other band, lines 3 and 5 may be interpolations. Vinbjorg and Valbjorg: 
apparently imaginary place-names. 


34. Pann munk kjosa | So must I do | 
af konungum as the kings besought, 
ok bo af nipjum | And against my will 
naubug hafa; for my kinsmen wed, 
verpr eigi mér | Ne’er with my husband | 
verr at ynpi joy I had, 
né bol brabra | And my sons by my brothers’ | 
at bura skjoli. fate were saved not. 
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The kings: presumably Gunnar and Hogni. My sons: regarding Guthrun’s slaying of her two 
sons by Atli, Erp and Eitil, cf. Drap Niflunga, note. 


33s ses eid 
munkak létta, | I could not rest | 
abr lifshvatan till of life I had robbed 
eggleiks hvotub | The warrior bold, | 
aldri némik. the maker of battles. 


In the manuscript this stanza follows stanza 32. The loss of two lines, to the effect that “TI 
was that marriage for my brothers, and ill for Atli himself,” and the transposition of the 
remaining two lines to this point, are indicated in a number of editions. The warrior, etc.: 


Atli, whom Guthrun kills. 


36. Senn vas a hesti | Soon on horseback | 

hverr drengr litinn, each hero was, 

en vif valnesk | And the foreign women | 
hafib i vagna; in wagons faring; 

ver sjau daga | A week through lands | 
svalt land ribum, so cold we went, 

en abra sjau | And a second week | 
unnir knibum the waves we smote, 

[en ena pripju sjau | [And a third through lands | 
burt land stigum.] that water lacked.] 


The stanza describes the journey to Atli’s home, and sundry unsuccessful efforts have been 
made to follow the travellers through Germany and down the Danube. Foreign women: 
slaves. Line 5, which the manuscript marks as beginning a stanza, is probably spurious. 
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37. bar hlipverbir | 
horar borgar 


grind upp luku, | 


abr I garp ripum. 


The warders now | 
on the lofty walls 
Opened the gates, | 


and in we rode. 


After these two lines there appears to be a considerable gap, the lost stanzas giving 
Guthrun’s story of the slaying of her brothers. It is possible that stanzas 38-45 came orig- 
inally from another poem, dealing with Atli’s dream, and were here substituted for the 
original conclusion of Guthrun’s lament. Many editions combine stanzas 37 and 38, or 
combine stanza 38 (the manuscript marks line 1 as beginning a stanza) with lines 1-2 of 


stanza 39. 


38. vakbi mik Atli, | 
en vesa bottumk 
full ills hugar | 


at fréendr dauba. 


39. “Sva mik nyla | 
nornir vekja 
vilsinnis spo | 


—vilda at réebak—: 


hugbak bik, Gubrin | 


Gjuka dottir! 
l#blondnum hjor | 


leggja miki gognum.” 


Atli woke me, | 
for ever I seemed 
Of bitterness full | 
for my brothers’ death. 


Atli spake: 
“Now from sleep | 
the Norris have waked me 
With visions of terror, — | 
to thee will I tell them; 
Methought thou, Guthrun, 
Gjuki’s daughter, 
With poisoned blade | 
didst pierce my body.” 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza. The manuscript and most 
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editions do not indicate the speakers in this and the following stanzas. 


Guthrun spake: 
40. “bat’s fyr eldi | “Fire a dream | 
es iarn dreyma, of steel shall follow 
fyr dul ok vil | And willful pride | 
drosar reibi; one of woman’s wrath; 
munk pik vib bolvi | A baneful sore | 
brenna ganga, I shall burn from thee, 
likna ok l&kna, | And tend and heal thee, | 
bot mer leipr seit.” though hated thou art.” 


Guthrun, somewhat obscurely, interprets Atli’s first dream (stanza 39) to mean that she will 
cure him of an abscess by cauterizing it. Her interpretation is, of course, intended merely 
to blind him to her purpose. 


Atli spake: 
41. “Hugbak i tini | “Of plants I dreamed, | 
teina fallna, in the garden drooping, 
bas ek vildak | That fain would I have | 
vaxna lata: full high to grow; 
rifnir mep rotum, | Plucked by the roots, | 
ropnir i blopi, and red with blood, 
bornir a bekki, | They brought them hither, | 
bebit mik at tyggva. and bade me eat. 


In stanzas 41-43 Atli’s dreams forecast the death of his two sons, whose flesh Guthrun gives 
him to eat (cf. Atlakvitha, 39, and Atlamol, 78). 
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42. Hugbumk af hendi | 

hauka fljiga 
brapalausa | 

bolranna til; 
hjortu hugpak | 

vip hunang tuggin, 
sorgmobs sefa, | 

sollin blopi. 


43. Hugbumk af hendi | 
hvelpa losna, 
glaums andvana, | 
gylli bapir; 
hold beira hugpak | 
at hreeum orbit, 
naupugr nai | 


nyta skyldak.” 


44. “bar munu seggir 
of sing dama 
ok hvitinga | 
hofbi nzma; 
beir munu feigir | 
fara natta 
fyr dag litlu, | 


drott mun bergja.” 


I dreamed my hawks | 
from my hand had flown, 
Eager for food, | 
to an evil house; 
I dreamed their hearts 
with honey | ate, 
Soaked in blood, | 


and heavy my sorrow. 


Hounds I dreamed | 
from my hand I loosed, 
Loud in hunger | 
and pain they howled; 
Their flesh methought | 
was eagles’ food, 
And their bodies now | 


I needs must eat.” 


Guthrun spake: 
“Men shall soon 
of sacrifice speak, 
And off the heads | 
of beasts shall hew 
Die they shall | 
ere day has dawned, 
A few nights hence, | 
and the folk shall have them.” 
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This stanza is evidently Guthrun’s intentionally cryptic interpretation of Atli’s dreams, but 

the meaning of the original is more than doubtful. The word here rendered “sacrifice” 
may mean “sea-catch,” and the one rendered “beasts” may mean “whales.” None of the 

attempted emendations have rendered the stanza really intelligible, but it appears to mean 

that Atli will soon make a sacrifice of beasts at night, and give their bodies to the people. 

Guthrun of course has in mind the slaying of his two sons. 


Atli spake: 
45. “Lé&gak sipan | “On my bed I sank, | 
—né sofa vildak— nor slumber sought, 
bragjarn i kor: | Weary with woe,— | 
bat mank gorva” full well I remember.” 


/ dl 


With these two lines the poem abruptly ends; some editors assign the speech to Atli (1 
think rightly), others to Guthrun. Ettmiiller combines the lines with stanza 38. Whether 
stanzas 38-45 originally belonged to Guthrun’s lament, or were interpolated here in place 
of the lost conclusion of that poem from another one dealing with Atli’s dreams (cf. note 
on stanza 37), it is clear that the end has been lost. 
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Introductory Note 


The short Guthrunarkvitha III, entitled in the manuscript simply Guthrunarkvitha, but so 
numbered in most editions to distinguish it from the first and second Guthrun lays, appears 
only in the Codex Regius. It is neither quoted nor paraphrased in the Volsungasaga, the 
compilers of which appear not to have known the story with which it deals. The poem as 
we have it is evidently complete and free from serious interpolations. It can safely be dated 
from the first half of the eleventh century, for the ordeal by boiling water, with which it 
is chiefly concerned, was first introduced into Norway by St. Olaf, who died in 1030, and 
the poem speaks of it in stanza 7 as still of foreign origin. 

The material for the poem evidently came from North Germany, but there is little indica- 
tion that the poet was working on the basis of a narrative legend already fully formed. The 
story of the wife accused of faithlessness who proves her innocence by the test of boiling 
water had long been current in Germany, as elsewhere, and had attached itself to various 
women of legendary fame, but not except in this poem, so far as we can judge, to Guthrun 

(Kriemhild). The introduction of Thjothrek (Theoderich, Dietrich, Thithrek) is another in- 

dication of relative lateness, for the legends of Theoderich do not appear to have reached 
the North materially before the year 1000. On the anachronism of bringing Thjothrek to 
Atli’s court cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, introductory prose, note, in which the development of 
the Theoderich tradition in its relation to that of Atli is briefly outlined. 

Guthrunarkvitha II is, then, little more than a dramatic German story made into a nar- 
rative lay by a Norse poet, with the names of Guthrun, Atli, Thjothrek, and Herkja incorpo- 
rated for the sake of greater effectiveness. Its story probably nowhere formed a part of the 
living tradition of Sigurth and Atli, but the poem has so little distinctively Norse coloring 
that it may possibly have been based on a story or even a poem which its composer heard 
in Germany or from the lips of a German narrator. 


Herkja het ambott Atla; hon hafpi § Herkja was the name of a serving-wom- 


verit frilla hans. an of Atli’s; she had been his concubine. 
Hon sagbi Atla, at hon hefpi set She told Atli that she had seen 
bjobrek ok Gupriinu bei saman. Thjothrek and Guthrun both together. 
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Atli var pa allokatr. Atli was greatly angered thereby. 


ba kvab Gubrin: Then Guthrun said: 

The annotator derived all the material for this note from the poem itself, except for the 
reference to Herkja as Atli’s former concubine. Herkja: the historical Kreka and the Helche 
of the Nibelungenlied, who there appears as Etzel’s (Attila’s) first wife. Thjothrek: cf. Intro- 


ductory Note. 


1. “Hvat’s bér, Atli! | 


&, Bubla sunr? 


es ber hryget i hug? | 


hvi hlér #va? 
hitt mundi dpra | 


jorlum bykkja, 


at vib menn méltir | 


ok mik szir.” 


Atli kvap: 
2. “Tregr mik, Gubriin | 

Gjuka dottir! 

bats mer i hollu | 
Herkja sagpi: 

at it bjoprekr | 
und baki svzfip 

ok léttliga 


lini verpisk.” 


“What thy sorrow, Atli, | 
Buthli’s son? 
Is thy heart heavy-laden? | 
Why laughest thou never? 
It would better befit | 
the warrior far 
To speak with men, | 


and me to look on.” 


Atli spake: 
“Tt troubles me, Guthrun, | 
Gjuki’s daughter, 
What Herkja here | 
in the hall hath told me, 
That thou in the bed | 
with Thjothrek liest, 
Beneath the linen | 


in lovers’ guise.” 


The manuscript omits the names of the speakers throughout. 
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Guprun kvap: 
3. “bér munk alls bess | 

eiba vinna 

at enum hvita | 
helga steini, 

at vib bjdpmars sun | 
batki attak 

es vorp né verr | 


vinna knatti. 


Guthrun spake: 
“This shall I | 

with oaths now swear, 

Swear by the sacred | 
stone so white, 

That nought was there | 
with Thjothmar’s son 

That man or woman | 


may not know. 


Holy stone: just what this refers to is uncertain; it may be identical with the “ice-cold stone 
of Uth” mentioned in an oath in Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II, 29. Thjothmar’s son: the 
manuscript has simply “Thjothmar.” Some editions change it as here, some assume that 
Thjothmar is another name or an error for Thjothrek, and Finnur Jonsson not only retains 
Thjothmar here but changes Thjothrek to Thjothmar in stanza 5 to conform to it. 


4. Néekhalsaba | 
herja stilli, 
jofur Gneisan | 
einu sinni: 
abrar voru | 
okkrar spekjur, 


es vit hormug tvau | 


hnigum at ranum. 


5.  Hérkvam Pjoprekr | 
meb bpria tegu, 
lifa ne einir | 


allra manna; 


Nor ever once | 

did my arms embrace 
The hero brave, | 

the leader of hosts; 
In another manner | 

our meeting was, 
When our sorrows we | 


in secret told. 


With thirty warriors | 
Thjothrek came, 
Nor of all his men | 


doth one remain; 
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hnoggt mik at braprum | 
ok at brynjubum, 

hnoggt mik at ollum | 
haufupnibjum. 


Thou hast murdered my brothers | 
and mail-clad men, 
Thou hast murdered all | 


the men of my race. 


Regarding the death of Thjothrek’s men cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, introductory prose, note. It 
was on these stanzas of Guthrunarkvitha III that the annotator based his introduction to 
Guthrunarkvitha I. The manuscript repeats the “thirty” in line 2, in defiance of metrical 


requirements. 


6. Komra ni Gunnarr, | 

kalligak Hogna, 

sékak siban | 
svasa brapr; 

sverpi mundi Hogni | 
sliks harms reka, 

nu verpk sjolf fyr mik | 
synja lyta. 


Gunnar comes not, | 
HogniI greet not, 
No longer I see | 
my brothers loved; 
My sorrow would Hogni | 
avenge with the sword, 
Now myself for my woes | 


I shall payment win. 


In the manuscript this stanza follows stanza 7; many editions have made the transposition. 


7.  Sentu at Saxa, | 
sunnmanna gram, 
hann kann helga | 
hver vellanda.’— 
Sjau tigir manna | 
isal gengu, 
abr kvén konungs | 
i ketil taki. 


Summon Saxi, | 

the southrons’ king, 
For be the boiling | 

kettle can hallow.” 
Seven hundred | 

there were in the hall, 
Ere the queen her hand | 

in the kettle thrust. 
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Who Saxi may be is not clear, but the stanza clearly points to the time when the ordeal by 
boiling water was still regarded as a foreign institution, and when a southern king (i. e., a 
Christian from some earlier-converted region) was necessary to consecrate the kettle used 
in the test. The ordeal by boiling water followed closely the introduction of Christianity, 
which took place around the year 1000. Some editions make two stanzas out of stanza 7, 
and Miillenhoff contends that lines 1-2 do not constitute part of Guthrun’s speech. 


8. Bra hon til botns | 
bjortum lofa 
ok upp of tok | 
jarknasteina: 
“Sé ni seggir! | 
sykn emk orbin 
heilagliga, | 


hvé hverr velli.” 


9. Hid pa Atla | 
hugr 1 brjosti, 


es heilar sa | 


hendr Gubrinar: 


“Ni skal Herkja 
til hvers ganga, 
sis Gupriinu | 


grandi vendi.” 


10. Saat mapr armlikt, 
hverrs bat saat, 
hvé bar a Herkju | 


hendr svibnubu; 


To the bottom she reached 
with hand so bright, 
And forth she brought | 
the flashing stones: 
“Behold, ye warriors, | 
well am I cleared 


Of sin by the kettle’s 


sacred boiling.” 


Then Atli’s heart | 
in happiness laughed, 
When Guthrun’s hand | 
unhurt he saw; 
“Now Herkja shall come | 
the kettle to try, 
She who grief | 


for Guthrun planned.” 


Ne’er saw man sight | 
more sad than this, 
How burned were the hands | 


of Herkja then; 
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mey leiddu ba | In a bog so foul | 
i myri fala.— the maid they flung, 
Sva ba hefnd Gubrin | And so was Guthrun’s | 
harma sinna. grief requited. 


The word “requited” in line 4 is omitted in the manuscript, but it is clear that some such 
word was intended. The punishment of casting a culprit into a bog to be drowned was 
particularly reserved for women, and is not infrequently mentioned in the sagas. 
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Introductory Note 


The Oddrunargratr follows Guthrunarkvitha III in the Codex Regius; it is not quoted or men- 
tioned elsewhere, except that the composer of the “short” Sigurth lay seems to have been 
familiar with it. The Volsungasaga says nothing of the story on which it is based, and men- 
tions Oddrun only once, in the course of its paraphrase of Brynhild’s prophecy from the 
“short” Sigurth lay. That the poem comes from the eleventh century is generally agreed; 
prior to the year 1000 there is no trace of the figure of Oddrun, Atli’s sister, and yet the 
Oddrunargratr is almost certainly older than the “short” Sigurth lay, so that the last half of 
the eleventh century seems to be a fairly safe guess. 

Where or how the figure of Oddrun entered the Sigurth-Atli cycle is uncertain. She does 
not appear in any of the extant German versions, and it is generally assumed that she was 
a creation of the North, though the poet refers to “old tales” concerning her. She does not 
directly affect the course of the story at all, though the poet has used effectively the episode 
of Gunnar’s death, with the implication that Atli’s vengeance on Gunnar and Hogni was due, 
at least in part, to his discovery of Gunnar’s love affair with Oddrun. The material which 
forms the background of Oddrun’s story belongs wholly to the German part of the legend 

(cf. introductory note to Gripisspo), and is paralleled with considerable closeness in the 
Nibelungenlied; only Oddrun herself and the subsidiary figures of Borgny and Vilmund are 
Northern additions. The geography, on the other hand, is so utterly chaotic as to indicate 
that the original localization of the Atli story had lost all trace of significance by the time 
this poem was composed. 

In the manuscript the poem, or rather the brief introductory prose note, bears the head- 
ing “Of Borgny and Oddrun,” but nearly all editions, following late paper manuscripts, have 
given the poem the title it bears here. Outside of a few apparently defective stanzas, and 
some confusing transpositions, the poem has clearly been preserved in good condition, and 
the beginning and end are definitely marked. 


Heibrekr hét konungr, dottir hans —_ Heithrek was the name of aking, whose 
het Borgny. daughter was called Borgny. 
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Vilmundr hét sa er var fribill hennar. | Vilmund was the name of the man who 
was her lover. 


Hon matti eigi foepaborn, aprtilkom She could not give birth to a child un- 

Oddrin, Atla systir; hon hafbi verit til Oddrun, Atli’s sister, had come to 

unnusta Gunnars Gjiikasonar. her; Oddrun had been beloved of Gun- 
nar, son of Gjuki. 


Um bessa sogu er hér kvebit. About this story is the following poem. 


Nothing further is known of Heithrek, Borgny or Vilmund. The annotator has added the 
name of Borgny’s father, but otherwise his material comes from the poem itself. Oddrun, 
sister of Atli and Brynhild, here appears as proficient in birth-runes (cf. Sigrdrifumol, 8). 
Regarding her love for Gunnar, Guthrun’s brother, and husband of her sister, Brynhild, 
cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 57 and note. 


1. Heyrpak segja | I have heard it told | 
isogum fornum, in olden tales 
hvé mér of kvam | How a maiden came | 
til Mornalands; to Morningland; 
engi matti | No one of all | 
fyr jorb ofan on earth above 
Heibreks dottur | To Heithrek’s daughter | 
hjalpir vinna. help could give. 


Olden tales: this may be merely a stock phrase, or it may really mean that the poet found 
his story in oral prose tradition. Morningland: the poem’s geography is utterly obscure. 

“Morningland” is apparently identical with “Hunland” (stanza 4), and yet Oddrun is herself 
sister of the king of the Huns. Vigfusson tries to make “Mornaland” into “Morva land” and 
explain it as Moravia. Probably it means little more than a country lying vaguely in the 
East. With stanza 28 the confusion grows worse. 


2. bat fra Oddrin, | This Oddrun learned, | 
Atla systir, the sister of Atli, 
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at si mézr hafbi | 
miklar sottir; 
bra hon af stalli | 
stjornbitlupum 
ok a svartan jo | 


sobul of lagbi. 


3. Lét hon mar fara | 
moldveg sléttan, 
unz at hori kvam | 
holl standandi; 
[ok hon inn of gekk | 
endlangan sal] 
svipti hon sopli | 
af svongum jo 
auk bat orba | 
alls fyrst of kvab: 


That sore the maiden’s | 
sickness was; 
The bit-bearer forth | 
from his stall she brought, 
And the saddle laid | 
on the steed so black. 


She let the horse go | 

o’er the level ground, 
Till she reached the hall | 

that loftily rose, 
[And in she went | 

from the end of the hall;] 
From the weary steed | 

the saddle she took; 
Hear now the speech | 

that first she spake: 


Line 3 (cf. Volundarkvitha, 17) or line 5 (cf. Thrymskvitha, 2), both quoted from older poems, 
is probably spurious; the manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a new stanza. 


4. “Hvat’s frégst a foldu | 


eba hvat’s + hléz | 
Hinalands?” 
Ambott kvab: 
“Hér liger Borgny | 


of borin verkjum, 


“What news on earth, | 


Or what has happened | 
in Hunland now?” 
A serving-maid spake: 
“Here Borgny lies 


in bitter pain, 
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vina bin, Oddrin! Thy friend, and, Oddrun, | 


vittu ef hjalpir.” thy help would find.” 
Line 1 in the original appears to have lost its second half. In line 2 the word rendered “has 


happened” is doubtful. The manuscript does not indicate the speaker of lines 3-4, and a 
few editors assign them to Borgny herself. 


Oddrin kvap: Oddrun spake: 
5. “Hverr heft vifi | “Who worked this woe | 
vamms of leitat? for the woman thus, 
hvi ’ru Borgnyjar | Or why so sudden | 
brabar sottir? is Borgny sick?” 
Ambott kvap: The serving-maid spake: 
“Vilmundr heitir | “Vilmund is he, | 
vinr hggstalda, the heroes’ friend, 
hann varpi mey | Who wrapped the woman | 
varmri blaju in bedclothes warm, 
[fimm vetr alla, | [For winters five, | 
svat sinn fopur leyndi].” yet her father knew not].” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speakers. For the woman: conjectural; the manuscript 
has instead: 


What warrior now | hath worked this woe? 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as beginning a new stanza. Line 5, apparently modeled on 
line 4 of stanza 13, is probably spurious. 


6. bér hykk méltu | Then no more | 
bvigit fleira, they spake, methinks; 
gekk mild fyr kné | She went at the knees | 
meyju at sitja; of the woman to sit; 
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rikt g61 Oddrin, | 
ramt gol Oddriin 
bitra galdra | 
at Borgnyju. 


Charms: cf. Sigrdrifumol, 8. 


7.  Knatti mér ok mogr | 
moldveg sporna, 
born en blibu | 
vip bana Hogna; 
bat nam at méla | 
mér fjorsjuka, 
svat etki kvab | 
orp et fyrra: 


With magic Oddrun | 
and mightily Oddrun 
Chanted for Borgny | 


potent charms. 


At last were born | 
a boy and girl, 
Son and daughter | 
of Hogni’s slayer; 
Then speech the woman | 
so weak began, 
Nor said she aught | 


ere this she spake: 


Hogni’s slayer: obviously Vilmund, but unless he was the one of Atli’s followers who actually 
cut out Hogni’s heart (cf. Drap Niflunga), there is nothing else to connect him with Hogni’s 


death. Sijmons emends the line to read 


Born of the sister | of Hogni’s slayer. 


(borin bjargrinum | systr bana Hggna.) 


8. “Sva hjalpi bér | 
hollar vézttir, 
Frigg ok Freyja | 
ok fleiri gob, 


sem bu feldir mér 


far af hondum.” 


“So may the holy | 
ones thee help, 
Frigg and Freyja | 
and favoring gods, 
As thou hast saved me | 


from sorrow now.” 
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Regarding Frigg as a goddess of healing cf. Svipdagsmol, 52, note. Regarding Freyja as the 
friend of lovers cf. Grimnismol, 14, note. A line is very possibly missing from this stanza. 


Oddrin kvap: Oddrun spake: 
9. “Hnékat af pvi | “T came not hither | 
til hjalpar ber, to help thee thus 
at vérir bess | Because thou ever | 
ver aldrigi; my aid didst earn; 
heltk ok efndak, | I fulfilled the oath | 
es hinig mzltak, that of old I swore, 
at hvivetna | That aid to all | 
hjalpa skyldak. I should ever bring, 
[bas oblingar | [When they shared the wealth | 
arfi skiptu].” the warriors had].” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. In line 2 the word rendered “earn” is omitted in 
the manuscript, but nearly all editions have supplied it. Line 5 is clearly either interpolated 
or out of place. It may be all that is left of a stanza which stood between stanzas 15 and 
16, or it may belong in stanza 12. 


10-20. In the manuscript the order is as follows: 12; 13; 14; 15, 3-4; 10; 11; 16; 17; 15; 
19, 1-2; 15, 1-2; 19, 3-4; 20. The changes made here, following several of the editions, 
are: (a) the transposition of stanzas 10-11, which are clearly dialogue, out of the body of 
the lament to a position just before it; (b) the transposition of lines 1-2 of stanza 15 to their 
present position from the middle of stanza 19. 


Borgny kvap: Borgny spake: 
10. “cr est, Oddrin! | “Wild art thou, Oddrun, | 
ok orvita, and witless now, 
es af fari mér | That so in hatred | 
flest orb of kvazt; to me thou speakest; 
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en fylgpak bér | I followed thee | 
a fjorgynju, where thou didst fare, 
sem vit brabrum tveim | As we had been born 
bornar vérim.” of brothers twain.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker; cf. note on stanzas 10-20. 


Oddrin kvap: Oddrun spake: 
11. “Mank hvat méltir | “T remember the evil | 

meins of aptan, one eve thou spakest, 

bas Gunnari | When a draught I gave | 
gorbak drekku: to Gunnar then; 

kvabat sliks domi | Thou didst say that never | 
sipan mundu such a deed 

meyju verpa | By maid was done | 
nema mer einni.” save by me alone.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker; cf. note on stanzas 10-20. The word rendered 

“evil” in line 1 is a conjectural addition. Apparently Borgny was present at Atli’s court while 
the love affair between Oddrun and Gunnar was in progress, and criticised Oddrun for her 
part in it. A draught, etc.: apparently in reference to a secret meeting of the lovers. 


12. banam at setjask | Then the sorrowing woman | 
sorgmop kona sat her down 
at telja bol | To tell the grief | 
af trega storum: of her troubles great. 


In the manuscript this stanza follows stanza 9; cf. note on stanzas 10-20. No gap is indi- 
cated, but something has presumably been lost. Grundtvig supplies as a first line: 


The maid her evil | days remembered, 


(Mér tok at minnask | mOpugs dags,) 
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and inserts as a second line line 5 of stanza 9. 


13. “Vask upp alin | “Happy I grew | 

ijofra sal in the hero’s hall 
— flestr fagnapi— | As the warriors wished, | 

at fira rabi; and they loved me well; 
unbak aldri | Glad I was | 

ok eign fopur of my father’s gifts, 
fimm vetr eina, | For winters five, 

svat minn fapir lifpi. while my father lived. 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a new stanza; many editions combine 
lines 1-2 with stanza 12 and lines 3—4 with lines 1-2 of stanza 14. The hero: Buthli, father 
of Oddrun, Atli, and Brynhild. 


14. bat nam at méla | These were the words | 

mal et efsta the weary king, 

sja mopr konungr, | Ere he died, 
abr hann sylti: spake last of all: 

mik bab hann gaba | He bade me with red gold | 
golli raubu dowered to be, 

ok subr gefa | And to Grimhild’s son 
syni Grimhildar. in the South be wedded. 


The manuscript indicates line 3, but not line 1, as the beginning of a new stanza; some 
editions combine lines 3-4 with lines 3-4 of stanza 15. Making Buthli plan the marriage 
of Oddrun and Gunnar may be a sheer invention of the poet, or may point to an otherwise 
lost version of the legend. 
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15. En hann Brynhildi | 
bab hjalm geta, 


But Brynhild the helm | 


he bade to wear, 


hana kvab oskmey | A wish-maid bright | 
he said she should be; 


For a nobler maid | 


verpa skyldu; 
kvaba ena bri | 

alna mundu would never be born 
On earth, he said, | 


if death should spare her. 


mey i heimi, | 


nema mjotupr spilti. 


Lines 1-2 have here been transposed from the middle of stanza 19; cf. note on stanzas 10- 
20. Wish-maid: a Valkyrie, so called because the Valkyries fullfilled Othin’s wish in choos- 
ing the slain heroes for Valhall. The reference to Brynhild as a Valkyrie by no means fits 
with the version of the story used in stanzas 16-17, and the poet seems to have attempt- 
ed to combine the two contradictory traditions, cf. Fafnismol, note on stanza 44. In the 
manuscript stanzas 10-11 follow line 4 of stanza 15. 


16. Brynhildr i bari | At her weaving Brynhild | 


borba rakbi, sat in her bower, 
hafbi hon lypi | Lands and folk | 

ok lond of sik; alike she had; 
jorb diisabi | The earth and heaven | 


ok upphiminn, high resounded 
bas bani Fafnis | 


borg of patti. 


When Fafnir’s slayer | 


the city saw. 


In stanzas 16-17 the underlying story seems to be the one used in Sigurtharkvitha en skamma 
(particularly stanzas 32-39), and referred to in Guthrunarkvitha I, 24, wherein Gunnar and 
Sigurth lay siege to Atli’s city (it here appears as Brynhild’s) and are bought off only by 
Atli’s giving Brynhild to Gunnar as wife, winning her consent thereto by falsely representing 
to her that Gunnar is Sigurth. This version is, of course, utterly at variance with the one 
in which Sigurth wins Brynhild for Gunnar by riding through the ring of flames, and is 
probably more closely akin to the early German traditions. In the Nibelungenlied Brynhild 
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appears as a queen ruling over lands and peoples. Fafnir’s slayer: Sigurth. 


17. ba vas vig vegit | 
volsku sverpi 
ok borg brotin | 
sus Brynhildr atti; 
vasa langt af bvi, | 
heldr valitit, 
unz vélar bér | 


vissi allar. 


Cf. note on preceding stanza. 


18. bess lét harbar | 
hefndir verba, 
svat ver oll hofum | 
grnar raunir; 
bat mun 4 holba | 
hvert land fara, 
es hon sveltask lét 


at Sigurbi. 


19. En Gunnari | 
gatk at unna, 
bauga deili, 
sem Brynhildr skyldi; 
bubu beir Atla 


bauga raupa 


Then battle was fought | 
with the foreign swords, 

And the city was broken | 
that Brynhild had; 

Not long thereafter, | 
but all too soon, 

Their evil wiles | 


full well she knew. 


Woeful for this | 

her vengeance was, 
As so we learned 

to our sorrow all; 
In every land | 

shall all men hear 
How herself at Sigurth’s 


side she slew. 


Love to Gunnar | 
then I gave, 
To the breaker of rings, | 
as Brynhild might; 
To Atli rings | 
so red they offered, 
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ok brapr minum And mighty gifts | 


bgatr Osmaar. to my brother would give. 


In the manuscript lines 1-2 of stanza 15 follow line 2, resulting in various conjectural 
combinations. The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. Rings, etc.: possibly, 
as Gering maintains, payment offered by Gunnar and Hogni for Brynhild’s death, but more 
probably, as in stanza 20, Gunnar’s proffered “marriage gold” for the hand of Oddrun. 


20. Baub hann enn vib mér | 
{ ba fimmtan, 
hlipfarm Grana | 
ef hafa vildit: 
en Atli kvazk | 
eigi vilja 
mund aldrigi | 


at megi Gjtika. 


Fifteen dwellings | 
fain would he give 
For me, and the burden | 
that Grani bore; 
But Atli said 
he would never receive 
Marriage gold | 


from Gjuki’s son. 


Grani’s burden: the treasure won by Sigurth from Fafnir; cf. Fafnismol, concluding prose. 
The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza, as also in stanzas 21 and 22. 


21. beygi vit mOttum | 
vip munum vinna, 
nema heltk hofpi | 
vip hringbrota; 
méltu margir | 
minir nibjar, 
kvdbusk okkr hafa | 
orbit bepi. 


Yet could we not | 
our love o’ercome, 
And my head 1 laid | 
on the hero’s shoulder; 
Many there were | 
of kinsmen mine 
Who said that together | 
us they had seen. 
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22. En mik Atli kvab | 
eigi mundu 
lyti rapa | 
né lost gerva; 
en sliks skyli | 
synja aldri 
mapbr fyr annan, | 


bars munugp deilir! 


23. Sendi Atli 
oru sina 
of myrkvan vib | 
min at freista, 
ok beir kvomu | 
bars koma ne skyldut, 
bas breiddum vit | 


bleju eina. 


Atli said | 

that never I 
Would evil plan, | 

or ill deed do; 
But none may this | 

of another think, 
Or surely speak, | 


when love is shared. 


Soon his men | 
did Atli send, 
In the murky wood | 
on me to spy; 
Thither they came | 
where they should not come, 
Where beneath one cover | 


close we lay. 


Murky wood: the forest which divided Atli’s realm from that of the Gjukungs is in At- 
lakvitha, 3, called Myrkwood. This hardly accords with the extraordinary geography of 
stanzas 28-29, or with the journey described in Guthrunarkvitha II, 36. 


24. Bubum vit begnum | 
bauga rauba, 
at beir eigi til | 
Atla segbi; 
en peir hvatliga | 


heim skundubu 


To the warriors ruddy | 

rings we offered, 
That nought to Atli | 

e’er they should say; 
But swiftly home | 

they hastened thence, 
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ok dliga | 
Atla sogbu. 


And eager all | 
to Atli told. 


In the manuscript lines 3 and 4 stand in reversed order. 


25. enGubrinu | But close from Guthrun | 


gorla leyndu kept they hid 
bvis heldr vita | What first of all | 
holfu skyldi. she ought to have known. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscript; some editors assume the loss not only of two lines, 
but of an additional stanza. Evidently Guthrun has already become Atli’s wife. 


26. Hlymr vas at heyra | Great was the clatter | 


hofgollinna, of gilded hoofs 
bas 1 garp ripu | When Gjuki’s sons | 
Gjuka arfar; through the gateway rode; 
beir or Hogna | The heart they hewed | 
hjarta skoru from Hogni then, 
en i ormgarp | And the other they cast | 
annan logbu. in the serpents’ cave. 


If a stanza has been lost after stanza 25, it may well have told of Atli’s treacherous invitation 
to the Gjukungs to visit him; cf. Drap Niflunga, which likewise tells of the slaying of Hogni 
and Gunnar (the other). 
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27. Nam horskr konungr | The hero wise | 
horpu sveigja on his harp then smote, 
| ial 
pvit hugpi mik | For help from me | 
til hjalpar sér in his heart yet hoped 
kynrikr konungr | The high-born king, | 
of koma mundu. might come to him. 


In the manuscript these three lines follow line 2 of stanza 28. No gap is indicated in the 
manuscript, In the Volsungasaga Guthrun gives her brother the harp, with which he puts 
the serpents to sleep. The episode is undoubtedly related to the famous thirtieth Aventiure 
of the Nibelungenlied, in which Volker plays the followers of Gunther to sleep before the 
final battle. 


28. Vask enn farin | Alone was I gone | 
einu sinni to Geirmund then, 
til Geirmundar | The draught to mix | 
gorva drykkju; and ready to make; 
namk at heyra Sudden I heard | 
or Hléseyju, from Hlesey clear 
hvé bar af stribum | How in sorrow the strings | 
strengir méltu. of the harp resounded. 


In the manuscript the three lines of stanza 27 follow line 2, and line 3 is marked as be- 
ginning a new stanza. Geirmund: nothing further is known of him, but he seems to be an 
ally or retainer of Atli, or possibly his brother. Hlesey: the poet’s geography is here in very 
bad shape. Hlesey is (or may be) the Danish island of Las6, in the Kattegat (cf. Harbarth- 
sljoth, 37 and note), and thither he has suddenly transported not only Gunnar’s death-place 
but Atli’s whole dwelling (cf. stanza 29), despite his previous references to the ride to Hun- 
land (stanzas 3-4) and the “murky wood” (stanza 23). Geirmund’s home, where Oddrun 
has gone, is separated from Hlesey and Atli’s dwelling by a sound (stanza 29). However, 
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geographical accuracy is seldom to be looked for in heroic epic poetry. 


29. Babk ambittir | I bade the serving-maids | 

binar verba, ready to be, 

vildak fylkis For I longed the hero’s | 
fjorvi bjarga; life to save; 

létum fljota | Across the sound | 
far sund yfir, the boats we sailed, 

unz alla sak | Till we saw the whole | 
Atla garpa. of Atli’s home. 


Many editions combine this stanza with lines 3-4 of stanza 28. The sound: cf. note on 
stanza 28. 


30. bakvam en arma | Then crawling the evil | 
ut skevandi woman came, 
mobir Atla | Atli’s mother— | 
—hon skyli morna!—, may she ever rot! 
ok Gunnari And hard she bit 
grof til hjarta, to Gunnar’s heart, 
svat mattigak | So I could not help | 
mérum bjarga. the hero brave. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. Atli’s mother: the Volsungasaga 
does not follow this version; Gunnar puts all the serpents but one to sleep with his harp 
playing, “but a mighty and evil adder crawled to him and drove his fangs into him till they 
reached his heart, and so he died.” It is possible that “Atli” is a scribal error for a word 
meaning “of serpents.” 
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31. Opt undrumk bat, | 
hvi eptir mak, 
linnvengis bil! | 
lifi halda, 
es Ognhvotum | 
unna bottumk 
sverba deili | 


sem sjalfri mér. 


Oft have I wondered | 
how after this, 
Serpents’-bed goddess! | 
I still might live, 
For well I loved | 
the warrior brave, 
The giver of swords, | 


as my very self. 


Serpents’-bed goddess: woman (i. e., Borgny); “goddess of gold” was a frequent term for a 
woman, and gold was often called the “serpents’ bed” (cf. Guthrunarkvitha I, 24 and note). 


32. Sazt ok hlyddir, | 
meban sagbak ber 
morg ill of skop | 
min ok beira; 
mabr hverr lifir | 
at munum sinum — 
ni’s of genginn | 


gratr Oddriinar.” 


Thou didst see and listen, | 
the while I said 
The mighty grief | 
that was mine and theirs; 
Each man lives | 
as his longing wills, — 
Oddrun’s lament | 


is ended now.” 


Some editions make line 4 a statement of the poet’s, and not part of Oddrun’s speech. 
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Introductory Note 


There are two Atli poems in the Codex Regius, the Atlakvitha (Lay of Atli) and the Atlamol 
(Ballad of Atli). The poems are not preserved or quoted in any other old manuscript, but 
they were extensively used by the compilers of the Volsungasaga. In the manuscript super- 
scription to each of these poems appears the word “Greenland,” which has given rise to 
a large amount of argument. The scribe was by no means infallible, and in this case his 
statement proves no more than that in the period round 1300 there was a tradition that 
these two poems originated in the Greenland settlement. 

The two Atli poems deal with substantially the same material: the visit of the sons 
of Gjuki to Atli’s court, their deaths, and the subsequent revenge of their sister, Guthrun, 
Atli’s wife, on her husband. The shorter of the two, the Atlakvitha, tells the story with little 
elaboration; the Atlamol, with about the same narrative basis, adds many details, some 
of them apparently of the poet’s invention, and with a romantic, not to say sentimental, 
quality quite lacking in the Atlakvitha. Both poems are sharply distinguished from the rest 
of the collection by their metrical form, which is the Malahattr (used irregularly also in the 
Harbarthsljoth), employed consistently and smoothly in the Atlamol, and with a considerable 
mixture of what appear to be Fornyrthislag lines (cf. Introduction) in the Atlakvitha. 

It is altogether probable that both poems belong to the eleventh century, the shorter 
Atlakvitha being generally dated from the first quarter thereof, and the longer Atlamol some 
fifty years or more later. In each case the poet was apparently a Christian; in the Atlamol 

(stanza 82) Guthrun expresses her readiness to die and “go into another light,” and in the 
Atlakvitha there is frequent use of mythological names (e.g., Valhall, Hlithskjolf) with an 
evident lack of understanding of their relation to the older gods. These facts fit the theory 
of a Greenland origin exceedingly well, for the Greenland settlement grew rapidly after the 
first explorations of Eirik the Red, which were in 982-985, and its most flourishing period 
was in the eleventh century. The internal evidence, particularly in the case of the Atlamol, 
points likewise to an origin remote from Iceland, Norway, and the “Western Isles”; and the 
two poems are sufficiently alike so that, despite the efforts of Finnur Jonsson and others 
to separate them, assigning one to Greenland and the other to Norway or else where, it 
seems probable that the manuscript statement is correct in both instances, and that the two 
Atli poems did actually originate in Greenland. An interesting account of this Greenland 
settlement is given in William Hovgaard’s Voyages of the Norsemen to America, published 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 1914, and an extraordinarily vivid picture 
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of the sufferings of the early settlers appears in Maurice Hewlett’s Thorgils, taken from the 
Floamannasaga. 

From the standpoint of narrative material there is little that is distinctively Norse in 

either the Atlakvitha or the Atlamol. The story is the one outlined in the prose Drap Niflunga 

(largely based on these two poems), representing almost exclusively the southern blending 
of the Attila and Burgundian legends (cf. introductory note to Gripisspo). In the Atlakvitha, 
indeed, the word “Burgundians” is actually used. Brynhild is not mentioned in either poem; 
Sigurth’s name appears but once, in the Atlamol. Thus the material goes directly back to 
its South-Germanic origins, with little of the Northern making-over which resulted in such 
extensive changes in most parts of the Sigurth story. The general atmosphere, on the other 
hand, particularly in the Atlamol, is essentially Norse. 

As has been said, the Atlakvitha is metrically in a chaotic state, the normal Malahattr 
lines being frequently interspersed with lines and even stanzas which apparently are of 
the older Fornyrthislag type. How much of this confusion is due to faulty transmission 
is uncertain, but it has been suggested that the composer of the Atlakvitha made over in 
Malahattr an older Atli poem in Fornyrthislag, and this suggestion has much to recommend 
it. That he worked on the basis of an older poem is, indeed, almost certain, for in oral prose 
tradition a far larger number of distinctively Norse traits would unquestionably have crept 
in than are found in the material of the Atlakvitha. As for the Atlamol, here again the poet 
seems to have used an older poem as his basis, possibly the Atlakvitha itself, although in 
that case he must have had other material as well, for there are frequent divergences in 
such matters as proper names. 

The translation of the Atlakvitha is rendered peculiarly difficult by the irregularity of 
the metre, by the evident faultiness of the transmission, and above all by the exceptionally 
large number of words found nowhere else in Old Norse, involving much guesswork as to 
their meanings. The notes do not attempt to indicate all the varying suggestions made by 
editors and commentators as to the reconstruction of defective stanzas and the probable 
meanings of obscure passages; in cases which are purely or largely guesswork the notes 
merely point out the uncertainty without cataloguing the proposed solutions. 


Gubrin Gjiika dottir hefndi broepra — Guthrun, Gjuki’s daughter, avenged her 
sinna, sva sem fregt er orbit. brothers, as has become well known. 


Hon drap fyrst sonu Atla, en eptir She slew first Atli’s sons, and thereafter 
drap hon Atla ok brendi hollina ok she slew Atli, and burned the hall with 


hirbina alla. his whole company. 
Um betta er sja kvipa ort. Concerning this was the following po- 
em made: 


On the marriage of Guthrun to Atli at the instigation of her brothers, Gunnar and Hogni, 
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and on the slaying of Atli and his two sons, Erp and Eitil, cf. Drap Niflunga and note. 


1. = Atli sendi | Atli sent | 
ar til Gunnars of old to Gunnar 
kunnan segg riba, | A keen-witted rider, | 
Knéfrgpr vas heitinn; Knefroth did men call him; 
at gorpum kvam Gjiika | To Gjuki’s home came he | 
ok at Gunnars hollu, and to Gunnar’s dwelling, 
bekkjum aringreypum | With benches round the hearth, | 
ok at bjori svosum. and to the beer so sweet. 


Line 1 apparently is in Fornyrthislag. Knefroth (the name is spelt in various ways, and 
its meaning is uncertain): in the Atlamol (stanza 4) there are two messengers, one named 
Vingi and the other unnamed; the annotator combines the two versions in the Drap Niflunga. 
Benches, etc.: the adjective rendered “round the hearth,” which etymologically it ought to 
mean, is made obscure by its application to “helmets” in stanzas 3 and 17. 


2. Drukku drottmegir | Then the followers, hiding | 
—enn dyljendr bogpu— their falseness, all drank 
vin i valhollu, | Their wine in the war-hall, | 

vreipi sousk Hina; of the Huns’ wrath wary; 
kallabi ba Knéfrgpr | And Knefroth spake loudly, | 

kaldri roddu, his words were crafty, 
seger enn subr@ni | The hero from the south, | 
—sat a bekk hovum—: on the high bench sitting: 


Falseness: i.e., Gunnar’s followers concealed their fear and hatred of the Huns at the feast; 
but the word may mean “fear of treachery.” War-hall: the word used is “Valhall,” the name 
of Othin’s hall of slain warriors. 
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3. “Atli mik sendi | “Now Atli has sent me | 

riba eyrindi his errand to ride, 

mar enum mélgreypa | On my bit-champing steed | 
Myrkvib okunnan, through Myrkwood the secret, 

bibja ykkr, Gunnarr! | To bid You, Gunnar, | 
at 4 bekk kamib to his benches to come, 

meb hjolmum + aringreypum| With helms round the hearth, | 
sdkja heim Atla. and Atli’s home seek. 


Myrkwood the secret (the adjective is literally “unknown”): the forest which divided Atli’s 
realm from that of the Gjukungs; cf. Oddrunargratr, 23 and note. Around the hearth: the 
adjective is the same one which is applied to “benches” in stanza 1 (cf. note); it may be an 
error here, or it may possibly have the force of “of your followers,” i.e., Gunnar is to arm 
the men of his household (those who are round his hearth) for the journey. 


4. — Skjoldu knegub velja | Shields shall ye choose there, | 
ok skafna aska, and shafts made of ash-wood, 
hjalma gollhropna | Gold-adorned helmets, | 
ok hjorva mengi, and slaves out of Hunland, 
silfrgyld sopulkl&pi, | Silver-gilt saddle-cloths, | 
serki valraupa, shirts of bright scarlet, 
dafar ok darrabar, | With lances and spears too, | 
drosla mélgreypa. and bit-champing steeds. 


Slaves, etc.: some editions have “swords in plenty.” Scarlet: the word apparently means 
“slaughter-red,” “blood-red,” but it may mean something entirely different. 


5. Voll lézk gefa mundu | The field shall be given you | 
vibrar Gnitaheibar, of wide Gnitaheith, 
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af geiri gjallanda | With loud-ringing lances, | 

ok af gyldum stofnum, and stems gold-o’er-laid, 
storar meibmar | Treasures full huge, | 

ok stabi Danpar, and the home of Danp, 
hris bat et méra | And the mighty forest 

es Myrkvipbr heitir.” that Myrkwood is called.” 


Gnitaheith: here the dragon Fafnir had his lair (cf. Gripisspo, 11). Sigurth doubtless owned 
it after Fafnir’s death, and the Gjukungs after they had killed Sigurth. Possibly they had 
given it to Atli in recompense for the death of his sister, Brynhild, and he now offered 
to restore it to them, or— as seems more likely — the poet was not very clear about its 
ownership himself. Stems: i.e., the gilded stems of ships, carved like dragons, — an evident 
northern touch, if the word is correct, which is by no means certain. Danp: this name 
was early applied to a mythical Danish king (cf. Rigsthula, 49 and note), but it may have 
been fabricated by error out of the word “Danparstapir” (the phrase here used is “stapi 
Danpar”), used in the Hervararsaga of a field of battle between the Goths and the Huns, 
and quite possibly referring to the region of the Dnieper. The name seems to have clung 
to the Atli tradition long after it had lost all definite significance. Myrkwood: cf. note on 
stanza 3. 


6. — Hofbi vatt Gunnarr | His head turned Gunnar, | 
ok Hogna til sagpi: and to Hogni he said: 
“Hvat repr, seggr enn ari! | “What thy counsel, young hero, | 
alls vit slikt heyrum? when such things we hear? 
goll vissak etki | No gold do I know | 
a Gnitaheipi, on Gnitaheith lying 
bats vit jafnmikit | So fair that other | 
annat né hefbim. its equal we have not. 
7.  Sjau eigum salhiis | We have seven halls, | 
sverba full hver’ru, each of swords is full, 
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hver eru peira | 
hjolt or golli, 
minn veitk mar baztan, | 
méki hvassastan, 
[boga bekksama, | 
en brynjur or golli, ] 
hjalm minn hvitastan | 
kominn or holl Kiars, 
[einn es minn betri | 


” 


an sei allra Hiina.| 


[And all of gold | 
is the hilt of each;] 
My steed is the swiftest, | 
my sword is sharpest, 
My bows adorn benches, | 
my byrnies are golden, 
My helm is the brightest | 
that came from Kjar’s hall, 
[Mine own is better | 


” 


than all the Huns’ treasure. | 


The stanza is clearly in bad shape; the manuscript indicates line 5 as beginning a new stanza. 
In line 5 the manuscript has “and shield” after “helm.” Kjar: Gering ingeniously identifies 
this Kjar with Kjar the father of Olrun, mentioned in the Volundarkvitha, introductory prose 
and stanza 2, on the basis of a genealogy in the Flateyjarbok, in which Authi, the grand father 
of Kjar (by no means certainly the same man) and Buthli, father of Atli, are mentioned as 
making a raiding voyage together. This identification, however, rests on slight evidence. 


Hogni kvap: 


8. “Hvat hyger bribi bendu, | 


bas okkr baug sendi 
vopum ulfs varpan? | 

hykk at vornub bjopi; 
har fannk heipingja | 


vribit 1 hring raubum: 


ylfskr es vegr okkarr | 


at riba eyrindi.” 


Hogni spake: 
“What seeks she to say, | 
that she sends us a ring, 
Woven with a wolf’s hair? | 
methinks it gives warning; 
In the red ring a hair | 
of the heath-dweller found I, 
Wolf-like shall our road be | 


if we ride on this journey.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. One editor gives the first sentence to Gunnar. 
She, etc.: Guthrun, seeking to warn her brothers of Atli’s treachery, sends them a ring with 
a wolf’s hair as a sign of danger; in the Atlamol (stanza 4) she sends a message written in 
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runes; cf. Drap Niflunga. Heath-dweller: wolf. 


9. = Nibjargi hvottu | Not eager were his comrades, | 
né noungr annarr, nor the men of his kin, 
rynendr né rapendr | The wise nor the wary, 
né peirs rikir voru; nor the warriors bold. 
kvaddi pa Gunnarr, | But Gunnar spake forth | 
sem konungr skyldi, as befitted a king, 
mérr i mjopranni | Noble in the beer-hall, | 
af mobi storum: and bitter his scorn: 


In line 1 the manuscript has “His comrades did not urge Gunnar,” but the name, involving 
a metrical error, seems to have been inserted through a scribal blunder. 


10. “Ristu ni, Fjornir! | “Stand forth now, Fjornir! | 
lat a flet vaba and hither on the floor 
greppa gollskalir | The beakers all golden | 
meb gumna hondum shalt thou bring to the warriors. 


| | 


The manuscript indicates no lacuna, but probably two lines have dropped out, for the 
Volsungasaga paraphrase runs: “Give us to drink in great cups, for it may well be that this 
shall be our last feast.” Fjornir: Gunnar’s cup-bearer. 


11. Ulfar munu raba | The wolves then shall rule | 


arfi Niflunga, the wealth of the Niflungs, 
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gamlir, granvarpir, | Wolves aged and grey-hued, | 
ef Gunnars missir, if Gunnar is lost, 
birnir blakkfjallir And black-coated bears | 
bita breftonnum, with rending teeth bite, 
gamna greystopi, And make glad the dogs, | 
ef Gunnarr komrat.” if Gunnar returns not.” 


Bugge thinks this stanza is spoken by Gunnar’s terrified followers; Grundtvig assigns it to 
Hogni. Apparently, however, Gunnar means that if he and his men are not valiant enough 
to make the journey and return safely, it matters little what may happen to them. Niflungs: 
regarding the application of this name to Gunnar’s Burgundians cf. Brot, 17 and note. Bears: 
these “black” bears have been used as arguments against the Greenland origin of the poem. 


And make glad the dogs: i.e., by giving them corpses to eat, but the phrase in the original is 
more than doubtful. 


12. Leiddu landrogni | A following gallant | 
lypar oneisir, fared forth with the ruler, 
gratendr gunnhvatan | Yet they wept as their home | 
or garpi innan; with the hero they left; 
ba kvab enn ri | And the little heir | 
erfivorbr Hogna: of Hogni called loudly: 
“Heilir farip, horskir! | “Go safe now, ye wise ones, | 
hvars ykkr hugr teygir!” wherever ye will!” 


Some editions in line 2 read “home of the Niflungs” instead of “their home,” and others 
“home of the Huns,” the manuscript reading being “home of the men.” Heir: the Atlamol 
(stanza 28) names two sons of Hogni, Snevar and Solar, both of whom make the journey 
with their father and are killed. The Volsungasaga, combining the two versions, says that 

Snevar and Solar went with their father, and implies that it was a third and still younger 

son who said: “Farewell, and have a good time” (thus literally). 


13. Fetum létu frdknir | Then let the bold heroes | 
of fjoll at pyrja their bit-champing horses 
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mara ena mélgreypu | On the mountains gallop, | 

Myrkvib okunnan; and through Myrkwood the secret; 
hristisk oll Hinmork, | All Hunland was shaken | 

harbmobgir es foru, where the hard-souled ones rode, 
vroku vandstygeva | On the whip-fearers fared they | 

vollu algrona. through fields that were green. 


Myrkwood: cf. stanza 3 and note; the journey is here made by land, whereas in the Atlamol 


it is made partly by boat; cf. Atlamol, 34 and note. Whip-fearers: horses, but there is some 
uncertainty as to the word. 


14. Holl sou beir Atla, | Then they saw Atli’s halls, | 
hlipskjalfar djtipar and his watch-towers high, 
— Bupla greppar standa | On the walls so lofty | 
a borg enni hovu— stood the warriors of Buthli; 
sal of subrbjobum | The hall of the southrons | 
sleginn sessmeibum, with seats was surrounded, 
bundnum rondum, | With targets bound | 
bleikum skjgldum. and shields full bright. 


In line 1 the manuscript has “land” instead of “halls,” which involves a metrical error. 
Watch-towers: the word used is identical with the name of Othin’s watch-tower, Hlithskjolf 
(cf. Grimnismol, introductory prose). Buthli: the manuscript has “Bikki,” which has led some 
editors to transfer this stanza to the Hamthesmol, placing it between stanzas 16 and 17; it 
seems more likely, however, that “Bikki” was a scribal error for “Buthli.” Regarding Bikki 
cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 63 and note. Line 4 is apparently in Fornyrthislag. 


15. En bar drakk Atli | Mid weapons and lances | 
did Atli his wine 
vin i valhollu, | In the war-hall drink, | 
verbir sotu ati, without were his watchmen, 
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at varpa Gunnari, 
ef hans vitja kvemi, 
me} geiri gjallanda | 


vekja gram hildi. 


For Gunnar they waited, | 
if forth he should go, 
With their ringing spears | 
they would fight with the ruler. 


Line 1 in the manuscript is apparently incorrectly copied, and some editions omit “Mid 
weapons and lances” and assume a gap in either line 1 or line 3. 


16. Systir fann peira | 
begars i sal kvOmu 
brdpr hennar bapir— 
bjori vas litt drukkin: 
“Rabinn est, Gunnarr! | 
hvat munt, rikr! vinna 
vip Hana harmbrogbum? 
holl gakk or snimma! 


17. Betr hefpir, bropir! | 
at 1 brynju forir, 
sem hjolmum + aringreypum | 
at sea heim Atla, 
sétir bu i soblum | 
solheiba daga, 
[nars nornir létir | 
naubfolva grata, 
Hiina skjaldmeyjar | 


hervi kanna] 


This their sister saw, | 
as soon as her brothers 
Had entered the hall,- 
little ale had she drunk: 
“Betrayed art thou, Gunnar! | 
what guard hast thou, hero, 
’Gainst the plots of the Huns? | 
from the hall flee swiftly! 


Brother, ’twere far better | 
to have come in byrnie, 
With thy household helmed, | 
to see Atli’s home, 
And to sit in the saddle | 
all day ’neath the sun, 
[That the sword-norns might weep | 
for the death-pale warriors, 
And the Hunnish shield-maids | 
might shun not the sword, ] 
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en Atla sjalfan | And send Atli himself | 
létir 1 ormgarp koma. to the den of the snakes; 
[ni’s s4 ormgarpr | [Now the den of the snakes | 
ykkr of folginn.]” for thee is destined.]” 


This may be the remains of two stanzas, the manuscript marks line 5 as beginning a new 
stanza. Editorial conjectures are numerous and varied. Household: the phrase is the same 

“helms round the hearth” commented on in stanza 3. Some editions insert a conjectural line 
after line 3. Sword-norns, etc.: the line is exceedingly obscure, and the phrase rendered 

“sword-norns” may mean “corpse-norns.” Apparently it refers to the warrior-women of the 
Huns, the “shield-maids” of line 5 and of stanza 45. Roman writers refer to the warrior- 
women among the early Germanic tribes, and the tradition, closely allied to that of the 
Valkyries, attached itself readily to the ferocious Huns. Den of snakes: concerning the 
manner of Gunnar’s death cf. Drap Niflunga. 


Gunnar spake: 
18. ...| caval 
“Seinat’s ni, systir! | “Too late is it, sister, | 
at samna Niflungum, to summon the Niflungs, 
langt es at leita | Long is it to come | 
lypa sinnis til, to the throng of our comrades, 
of rosmufjoll Rinar | The heroes gallant, | 
rekka Oneissa.” from the hills of the Rhine.” 


The manuscript indicates no lacuna and does not name the speaker; perhaps a line similar 
to line 1 of stanza 24 (or 26) should be inserted here. Rhine: Gunnar’s Burgundian home is 
here clearly localized. After this stanza it is probable that a passage describing the battle 
has been lost. 


19. fengu beir Gunnar | Then Gunnar they seized, | 


ok i fjotur settu and they set him in chains, 
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Borgunda hollvin, | The Burgundians’ king, | 
ok bundu fastla. and fast they bound him. 


These two lines, apparently the remains of a full stanza, may belong after stanza 20. Burgun- 
dians’ king: the phrase may mean “Burgundians’ men,” i.e., they bound all the Burgundians 
who were left alive after the battle. This is the only place in the poems in which the name 

“Burgundian” appears; that the poet had no very clear conception of its meaning is indicated 
by the fact that in stanza 21 he calls Gunnar “king of the Goths.” 


20. Sjau hj Hogni | Hogni slew seven | 

sverpi hvgssu, with sword so keen, 

en enum atta | And an eighth he flung | 
hratt i eld heitan: in the fire hot; 

sva skal frakn verjask | A hero should fight | 
fiondum... with his foemen thus, 

sem Hogni varpi As Hogni strove | 
hendr... in Gunnar’s behalf. 


Apparently a Fornyrthislag stanza, though most editions have attempted to expand the lines 
into Malahattr. The exploits of Hogni (Hagene), with the names of many of his victims, are 
told in the Nibelungenlied. The fire: in the Nibelungenlied Kriemhild has the hall set on fire, 
and the Burgundians fight amid the flames. Line 4 is clearly defective, and some editors 
regard the name “Gunnar” as all that is left of the first two lines of stanza 21. 


y 4 ae | be 
| | 
... Gunnars; ve 
frogu froknan, | The leader they asked | 
ef fjor vildi if his life he fain 
Gotna bjobann With gold would buy, | 
golli kaupa. the king of the Goths. 
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Again apparently the remains of a Fornyrthislag stanza. Editors have attempted various 
combinations of the lines. Gold: presumably Sigurth’s treasure. 


Gunnarr kvap: Gunnar spake: 
22. “Hjarta skulumk Hogna | “First the heart of Hogni | 
i hendi liggja, shall ye lay in my hands, 
blopugt or brjésti | All bloody from the breast | 
skorit ballripa of the bold one cut 
saxi slibrbeitu, | With keen-biting sword, | 
syni bjopkonungs.” from the son of the king.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker; perhaps a first line similar to line 1 of stan- 
za 24 should appear here. Some editors, however, assume that a line is missing after line 3. 
Gunnar demands proof that Hogni is dead because, as stanza 29 shows, he is unwilling to 
die himself until he is assured that the secret of the treasure will perish with him. He did 
not, of course, intend that the heart should be cut from the living Hogni. 


23s eal vo 
sk6ru beir hjarta | They cut out the heart | 
Hjalla or brjosti from the breast of Hjalli, 
ok a bjob logpu, | Ona platter they bore it, | 
boru fyr Gunnar. and brought it to Gunnar. 


Most editions assume a gap (lines 1-2, 2-3 or 3-4). Hjalli: Atli’s cook, killed to deceive 
Gunnar, as Atli hoped to wring the secret of the hoard from Hogni if Gunnar remained 
silent. In the Atlamol (stanzas 59-60) Atli’s men prepare to kill Hjalli, but he is spared at 
Hogni’s intercession. 


24. [bakvab bat Gunnarr, | Then Gunnar spake forth, 
gumna drottinn:] the lord of the folk: 
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“Her hefk hjarta | “Here have I the heart | 
Hjalla ens blauba, of Halli the craven, 
dglikt hjarta | Unlike to the heart | 
Hogna ens frakna, of Hogni the valiant, 
es mjok bifask | For it trembles still 
es 4 bjobi ligegr, as it stands on the platter; 
bifpisk holfu meirr Twice more did it tremble | 
bas 1 brjosti la.” in the breast of the man.” 
25. HId ba Hogni | Then Hogni laughed | 
es til hjarta skoru when they cut out the heart 
kvikvan kumblasmibp, | Of the living helm-hammerer; | 
klokkva sizt hugpi; tears he had not. 
a el 
pat a bjob logbu, | On a platter they bore it, | 
boru fyr Gunnar. and brought it to Gunnar. 


Helm-hammerer (literally “helmet-smith”): warrior, i.e., Hogni. No gap indicated in the 
manuscript. 


26. [Mérr kvab bat Gunnarr | Then Gunnar spake forth, 
Geir-Niflungr:] the spear of the Niflungs: 
“Hér hefk hjarta “Here have I the heart | 
Hogna ens frakna, of Hogni the valiant, 
oglikt hjarta | Unlike to the heart | 
Hjalla ens blauba, of Hjalli the craven, 
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es litt bifask | Little it trembles | 

es a bjobi ligegr, as it lies on the platter, 
bifpisk svagi mjok | Still less did it tremble | 

bas 1 brjosti 1a. when it lay in his breast. 


Line 1 may belong elsewhere (stanzas 18 or 22). 


27. [Svaskalt, Atli! | So distant, Atli, 
augum fjarri, from all men’s eyes, 
sem me@tum munt | Shalt thou be as thou | 
menjum verpba. ... from the gold. 


/ | 


Apparently the remains of two Fornyrthislag lines; the manuscript combines them with 
lines 1-2 of stanza 28. Gunnar foretells Atli’s speedy death. 


28. Es und einum mér | To no one save me | 
oll of folgin is the secret known 
hodd Niflunga: | Of the Niflungs’ hoard, | 
lifira Hogni; now Hogni is dead; 
ey vorumk tyja, | Of old there were two, 
meban tveir lifbum, while we twain were alive, 
ni’s mér engi, | Now is none but I, | 
es einn lifik.] for I only am living. 


Apparently in Fornyrthislag. The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, 
and many editions combine lines 3-4 with stanza 29. This stanza explains Gunnar’s demand 
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for Hogni’s heart in stanza 22. 


29. Rin skal ni raba | The swift Rhine shall hold | 

rogmalmi skatna, the strife-gold of heroes, 

6 svinn, askunnum | That once was the gods’, | 
arfi Niflunga, the wealth of the Niflungs, 

i veltanda vatni | In the depths of the waters | 
lysask valbaugar, the death-rings shall glitter, 

heldr an a hondum | And not shine on the hands | 
skini Hina bornum.” of the Hunnish men.” 


The manuscript marks line 3, and not line 1, as the beginning of a stanza. Rhine, etc.: the 
stanza shows the blending of three different traditions with regard to the treasure: the 
German tradition of the gold of the Rhine (cf. Volundarkvitha, 16, and Sigurtharkvitha en 
skamma, 16), the tradition, likewise German, of the hoard of the Nibelungen (Niflungs), 
early blended with the first one, and finally the northern tradition of the theft of Andvari’s 
treasure by Othin, Honir, and Loki (cf. Reginsmol, 1-9). 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
30. “Ykvib hvélvognum, | “Ye shall bring the wagon, | 
haptr’s ni 1 bondum!” for now is he bound.” 


Apparently all that is left of a full stanza. The manuscript does not name Atli as the speaker, 
and Grundtvig inserts: 


Then Atli called, | the king of the Huns, 
(Kallabi ni Atli | konungr Hina,) 


as a first line. Some editors combine this line with the two lines of stanza 33. Wagon: in 
Brot, 16, Gunnar is led to his death in the serpents’ den on horseback, not in a wagon. 


31. 77} Atli enn riki | On the long-maned Glaum | 


reib Glaumi monum rode Atli the great, 
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sleginn rogbornum | About him were warriors | 


sifjungr beira 


Gupbriin sigtiva | But Guthrun, akin | 
to the gods of slaughter, 
varnabi vib torum | Yielded not to her tears | 
vapin I pyshollu. in the hall of tumult. 


The stanza in the original is hopelessly confused. Glaum: this horse of Atli’s is mentioned by 
name elsewhere. Long-maned: uncertain. The manuscript indicates no gap, but something 
has evidently been lost. Gods of slaughter: perhaps the phrase, usually applied to Othin and 
the other gods, is here used simply to mean “heroes,” i.e., Atli, Gunnar, and Hogni. Line 4 
suggests Guthrun’s tearlessness after Sigurth’s death (cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, 11) 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
32. “Sva gangi bér, Atli! | “It shall go with thee, Atli, | 
sem vib Gunnar attir as with Gunnar thou heldest 
eiba opt svarba | The oaths ofttimes sworn, | 
ok ar of nefnda, and of old made firm, 
at solu suprhollu | By the sun in the south, | 
ok at Sigtys bergi, by Sigtyr’s mountain, 
holkvi hvilbepjar | By the horse of the rest-bed, | 
ok at hringi Ullar.” and the ring of UII.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. Sigtyr (“Victory-God”): Othin; what partic- 
ular mountain (if any) is meant is unknown. Horse of the rest-bed: probably this means 
“bedpost,” i.e., the support of the marriage-bed. Ull: the archer god, cf. Grimnismol, 5 and 
note. Nothing is known of his ring. 


33. [Ok meirr baban | Then the champer of bits | 


menvorp bituls, drew the chieftain great, 
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dolgrogni, dro | The gold-guarder, down | 
til daubs skokr. to the place of death. 


/ | 


Apparently the remains of a Fornyrthislag stanza. Some editors combine the two lines with 
the line here indicated as stanza 30. Champer of bits: horse. The manuscript indicates no 


gap. 


34. Lifanda gram | By the warriors’ host | 


lagbii garp was the living hero 
banns skribinn vas, | Cast in the den | 
skatna mengi, where crawling about 


innan ormum, | Within were serpents, | 


en einn Gunnarr but soon did Gunnar 


heiptmopr horpu | With his hand in wrath | 
hendi knipi; on the harp-strings smite; 

glumbu strengir— | The strings resounded,— | 
sva skal golli so shall a hero, 

frokn hringdrifi | A ring-breaker, gold | 


vib fira halda.] 


from his enemies guard. 


Six Fornyrthislag lines which editors have tried to reconstruct in all sorts of ways. The 
manuscript marks line 5 as the beginning of a new stanza, Regarding the serpents’ den, 
Gunnar’s harp-playing, and the manner of his death, cf. Drap Niflunga and Oddrunargra- 
tr, 27-30, and notes. In Atlamol, 62, Gunnar plays the harp with his feet, his hands being 
bound, and some editors change hand in line 4 to “foot.” Lines 5-6 may be interpolated, 
or, as Bugge maintains, lines 1-4 may have been expanded out of two lines. 


35. Lét ba Atli | 


lands sins 4 vit 


Then Atli rode | 


on his earth-treading steed, 
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jo eyrskaan | Seeking his home, | 
aptr fra morpi; from the slaughter-place; 


dynr vas i garpi, | There was clatter of hoofs | 
droslum of brungit, of the steeds in the court, 
vapnsonegr virba, | 


And the clashing of arms | 


es af vibi kvomu. as they came from the field. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. Two (possibly three) of the lines 


appear to be in Fornyrthislag. Field: so the manuscript, involving a metrical error; many 
editions have “wood.” 


36. Ut gekk ba Gupriin | Out then came Guthrun | 


Atla at moti to meeting with Atli, 
meb gyldum kalki | With a golden beaker | 
reipa gjold rogni: as gift to the monarch: 
“biggja knatt, bengill! | “Thou mayst eat now, chieftain, | 
i binni hollu within thy dwelling, 
glabr at Gubriinu | Blithely with Guthrun | 
gnadda niflfarna.” 


young beasts fresh slaughtered.” 


Young beasts: Guthrun means Atli’s sons, Erp and Eitil, but of course he thinks she refers to 
newly slaughtered beasts; cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, 41-45. 


37. Umbu olskalir | 


The wine-heavy ale-cups | 


Atla vinhofgar, of Atli resounded, 
bas i holl saman | When there in the hall | 

Hina born tolpusk; the Hunnish youths clamored, 
gumar gransibir | And the warriors bearded, | 


gengu inn hvassir. the brave ones, entered. 
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Youths: a conjectural addition. The brave ones is also conjectural, the manuscript having 
“each.” No gap indicated in the manuscript; some editions insert as line 3 or line 4 a slightly 
altered version of line 2 of stanza 45. 


38. Ské&vabi ba | Then in came the shining one, | 


en skirleita 


| | 


veigar beim at bera; and drink she bore them; 
afk6r dis jofri | Unwilling and bitter | 

olkrasir valbi brought she food to the warrior, 
naubug neffolum, | Till in scorn to the white-faced | 

nib sagpi Atla: Atli did she speak: 


No gap indicated in the manuscript, but the two fragments cannot be fitted together as one 
line. The shining one: Guthrun. 


39. “Suna hefr binna, | “Thou giver of swords, | 
sverba deilir! of thy sons the hearts 
hjortu hrédreyrug | All heavy with blood | 
vip hunang of tuggin; in honey thou hast eaten; 
melta knatt, mopugr! | Thou shalt stomach, thou hero, | 
manna valbrapir, the flesh of the slain, 
etnar olkrasir | To eat at thy feast, | 
i ondugi sendar. and to send to thy followers. 


Giver of swords: generous prince, i.e., Atli. Honey: cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, 42. To send to thy 
followers: literally, “to send from thy high seat.” 


40. [Kallara siban | Thou shalt never call | 


til knea binna to thy knees again 
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Erp né Eitil | Erp or Eitil, | 

olreifr tvaa; when merry with ale; 
séra siban | Thou shalt never see | 

i seti mibju in their seats again 
golls miblendr | The sharers of gold | 

geira skepta, their lances shaping, 
[manar meita | [Clipping the manes | 


” ” 


né mara keyra.]] or minding their steeds. ] 


Apparently a Fornyrthislag stanza. Merry with ale: presumably this refers to Atli, but the 
manuscript reading makes it apply to the two boys. Sharers of gold: princes. Line 5 is either 
interpolated or all that is left of a separate stanza. 


41. Ymr varp a bekkjum, | There was clamor on the benches, | 
afkarr soner virba, and the cry of men, 
gnyr und gobvefjum, | The clashing of weapons, | 
grétu born Hina, and weeping of the Huns, 
nema ein Gubrin, | Save for Guthrun only, | 
es hon &va grét she wept not ever 
brapr ena berhorpu | For her bear-fierce brothers, | 
ne in heldr buri svasa, or the boys so dear, 
unga, Ofrdba | So young and so unhappy, | 
bas vib Atla gat. whom with Atli she had. 


The text of the whole stanza has required a considerable amount of emendation. Lines 3-5 
may have been expanded out of two lines, or line 5 may be an interpolation, possibly from 
stanza 12 of the Guthrunarhvot. Weapons: the word literally means “good-weaving,” and 
may refer to silken garments, but this hardly fits the noun here rendered “clashing.” Wept 
not: cf. stanza 31 and note. 
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42. Golli sori Guprin | Gold did she scatter, | 


en gaglbjarta the swan-white one, 
ok hringum raupum | 


hiskarla reifbi; 
skop lét hon vaxa, | 


And rings of red gold | 

to the followers gave she; 
The fate she let grow, | 
en skiran malm vaba, 


zva fljop etki | 


and the shining wealth go, 
Nor spared she the treasure | 


gapi fjarghisa. of the temple itself. 


Line 1 appears to be in Fornyrthislag. Guthrun distributes Atli’s treasures among his follow- 
ers apparently to prevent their wrath at the slaying of Erp and Eitil from turning against 
her; Atli, as stanza 43 shows, is too drunk to realize or prevent what she is doing. 


43. Ovarr vas Atli, | 
opan hafpisk drukkit, 
vapn hafpi etki, 


Unwise then was Atli, 

he had drunk to wildness, 
No weapon did he have, | 
varnabit vib Guprinu; and of Guthrun bewared not; 
opt vas leikr betri, | 


bas bau lint skyldu 


Oft their play was better | 
when both in gladness 


optarr umb fapmask | 


t fyr oblingum. 


Each other embraced | 


among princes all. 


The second half of line 4 is apparently an error, but none of the editorial suggestions have 
improved it. 


44. Hon bepjum broddi | With her sword she gave blood | 


gaf blop at drekka, for the bed to drink, 
hendi helftssi, | With her death-dealing hand, | 
ok hvelpa leysti, and the hounds she loosed, 
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hratt fyr hallar dyrr | The thralls she awakened, | 

— hiskarla vakbi— and a firebrand threw 

brandi bripr heitum: | In the door of the hall; | 
bau lét brapra gold. so vengeance she had. 


Guthrun allows the dogs and the house-thralls, who had no part in Gunnar’s death, to 
escape before she burns the dwelling with all who are left therein. In Atlamol, stanzas 83- 
84, Atli is slain by a son of Hogni (Hniflung?) with Guthrun’s help. 


45. Eldi gaf alla | To the flames she gave all | 
es inni voOru who yet were within, 
ok fra morpi Gunnars | And from Myrkheim had come | 
kvomu or Myrkheimi; from the murder of Gunnar; 
[forn timbr fellu, | The timbers old fell, | 
fjarghis ruku,] the temple was in flames, 
bar brann Bublunga, | The dwelling of the Buthlungs, | 
brunnu ok skjaldmeyjar and the shield-maids burned, 
inni aldrstamar, | They were slain in the house, | 
hnigu i eld heitan. in the hot flames they sank. 


Some editions transfer line 2 to stanza 37; others reject line 3 as interpolated. Myrkheim 
(“Dark-Home”): probably identical with Myrkwood; cf. stanza 3. Temple: probably both 
here and in stanza 42 the word means little more than the place where Atli’s treasures 
were kept; the poet was by no means literal in his use of terms connected with the heathen 


religion. Buthlungs: sons of Buthli, i.e., Atli and his family. Shield-maids: cf. stanza 17 and 
note. 


46. [Fullratt’s of betta, | Now the tale is all told, | 
ferrat sva sipan nor in later time 
bripr i brynju | Will a woman in byrnie | 
brdpra at hefna; avenge so her brothers; 
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hon hefr priggja | The fair one to three | 
bjobkonunga of the kings of the folk 

banorp borit | Brought the doom of death | 
bjort, apr sylti.] ere herself she died. 


The entire stanza is very likely a later addition. Three kings: Atli and his two sons, Erp and 
Eitil. 


Enn segir gloggrai Atlamalum enum Still more is told in the Greenland bal- 
groenlenzkum. lad of Atli. 
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Introductory Note 


Many of the chief facts regarding the Atlamol, which follows the Atlakvitha in the Codex 
Regius, are outlined in the introductory note to the earlier Atli lay. That the superscription 
in the manuscript is correct, and that the poem was actually composed in Greenland, is 
generally accepted; the specific reference to polar bears (stanza 17), and the general color 
of the entire poem make this origin exceedingly likely. Most critics, again, agree in dating 
the poem nearer 1100 than 1050. As to its state of preservation there is some dispute, but, 
barring one or two possible gaps of some importance, and the usual number of passages in 
which the interpolation or omission of one or two lines may be suspected, the Atlamol has 
clearly come down to us in fairly good shape. 

Throughout the poem the epic quality of the story itself is overshadowed by the roman- 
tically sentimental tendencies of the poet, and by his desire to adapt the narrative to the 
understanding of his fellow-Greenlanders. The substance of the poem is the same as that 
of the Atlakvitha; it tells of Atli’s message to the sons of Gjuki, their journey to Atli’s home, 
the slaying of Hogni and Gunnar, Guthrun’s bitterness over the death of her brothers, and 
her bloody revenge on Atli. Thus in its bare out line the Atlamol represents simply the 
Frankish blending of the legends of the slaughter of the Burgundians and the death of At- 
tila (cf. Gripisspo, introductory note). But here the resemblance ends. The poet has added 
characters, apparently of his own creation, for the sake of episodes which would appeal to 
both the men and the women of the Greenland settlement. Sea voyages take the place of 
journeys by land; Atli is reproached, not for cowardice in battle, but for weakness at the 
Thing or great council. The additions made by the poet are responsible for the Atlamol’s 
being the longest of all the heroic poems in the Eddic collection, and they give it a kind 
of emotional vividness, but it has little of the compressed intensity of the older poems. Its 
greatest interest lies in its demonstration of the manner in which a story brought to the 
North from the South Germanic lands could be adapted to the understanding and tastes of 
its eleventh century hearers without any material change of the basic narrative. 

In what form or forms the story of the Gjukungs and Atli reached the Greenland poet 
cannot be determined, but it seems likely that he was familiar with older poems on the 
subject, and possibly with the Atlakvitha itself. That the details which are peculiar to the 
Atlamol, such as the figures of Kostbera and Glaumvor, existed in earlier tradition seems 
doubtful, but the son of Hogni, who aids Guthrun in the slaying of Atli, appears, though 
under another name, in other late versions of the story, and it is impossible to say just how 
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much the poet relied on his own imagination and how far he found suggestions and hints 
in the prose or verse stories of Atli with which he was familiar. 

The poem is in Malahattr (cf. Introduction) throughout, the verse being far more regular 
than in the Atlakvitha. The compilers of the Volsungasaga evidently knew it in very much 
the form in which we now have it, for in the main it is paraphrased with great fidelity. 


1. Frétt hefr old of6 | There are many who know | 
bas endr of gorbu how of old did men 
seggir samkundu: | In counsel gather; | 
sii vas nyt fstum; little good did they get; 
oxtu einmeii, | In secret they plotted, | 
yggt vas beim sipan it was sore for them later, 
ok et sama sunum Gjika, | And for Gjuki’s sons, | 
es voru sannrapnir. whose trust they deceived. 


Men: Atli and his advisers, with whom he planned the death of the sons of Gjuki, Gunnar 
and Hogni. The poet’s reference to the story as well known explains the abruptness of his 
introduction, without the mention of Atli’s name, and his reference to Guthrun in stanza 3 
simply as “the woman” (“husfreyja,” goddess of the house). 


2.  Skop 6xu skjgldunga: | Fate grew for the princes, | 

skyldu beir feigir; to death they were given; 

illa rézk Atla, | Ill counsel was Atli’s, 
atti bo hyggju; though keenness he had; 

feldi stob stora, | He felled his staunch bulwark, | 
striddi sér harpla, his own sorrow fashioned, 

af bragbi bob sendi, | Soon a message he sent 
at kvzmi bratt magar. that his kinsmen should seek him. 


Princes: Atli, Gunnar, and Hogni. Bulwark: Atli’s slaying of his wife’s brothers, who were 
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ready to support and defend him in his greatness, was the cause of his own death. 


3. Horsk vas hisfreyja, | Wise was the woman, | 
hugpi at mannviti, she fain would use wisdom, 
lag heyrpi orpa, | She saw well what meant | 
hvat a laun méltu; all they said in secret; 
ba vas vant vitri, | From her heart it was hid | 
vildi beim hjalpa: how help she might render, 
skyldu of s& sigla, The sea they should sail, | 
en sjolf né kvamskat. while herself she should go not. 


The woman: Guthrun, concerning whose marriage to Atli cf. Guthrunarkvitha II. The sea: 
a late and essentially Greenland variation of the geography of the Atli story. Even the 
Atlakvitha, perhaps half a century earlier, separates Atli’s land from that of the Gjukungs 
only by a forest. 


4.  Runar nam rista, | Runes did she fashion, | 
rengbi ber Vingi but false Vingi made them, 
— fars vas flytandi—, | The speeder of hatred, | 
abr hann fram seldi; ere to give them he sought; 
foru ba siban | Then soon fared the warriors | 
sendimenn Atla whom Atli had sent, 
fiarri of fjorp Lima, | And to Limafjord came, | 
bars fraknir bjoggu. to the home of the kings. 


Runes: on the two versions of Guthrun’s warning, and also on the name of the messenger 
(here Vingi), cf. Drap Niflunga and note. Limafjord: probably the Limfjord of northern Jut- 
land, an important point in the wars of the eleventh century. The name was derived from 
“Eylimafjorp,” i. e., Eylimi’s fjord. The poet may really have thought that the kingdom of 
the Burgundians was in Jutland, or he may simply have taken a well-known name for the 
sake of vividness. 
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5. Qlvérir urbu They were kindly with ale, | 
ok elda kyndu, and fires they kindled, 
hugbu vétr vela | They thought not of craft | 
es voru komnir; from the guests who had come; 
toku peir fornir The gifts did they take | 
es beim fribr sendi, that the noble one gave them, 
hengbu 4 sillu, | On the pillars they hung them, | 
hugpbut bat varba. no fear did they harbor. 


Some editors assume a gap after this stanza. 


6. Kvam ba Kostbera | Forth did Kostbera, | 
—kvén vas hon Hogna— wife of Hogni, then come, 
kona kapps gilig, | Full kindly she was, | 
ok kvaddi ba baba; and she welcomed them both; 
glob vas ok Glaumvor, | And glad too was Glaumvor, 
es Gunnarr atti, the wife of Gunnar, 
fellskat sabr svibri, | She knew well to care | 
systi of borf gesta. for the needs of the guests. 


Some editions place this stanza between stanzas 7 and 8. Kostbera (“The Giver of Food”) 
and Glaumvor (“The Merry”): presumably creations of the poet. Both: Atli’s two emissaries, 
Vingi and the one here unnamed (Knefroth?). 


7. Bubu beir heim Hogna | Then Hogni they asked | 
ef ba heldr fori: if more eager he were, 
syn vas svipvisi, Full clear was the guile, | 
ef beir sin gepi; if on guard they had been; 
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hét a ferb Gunnarr, | Then Gunnar made promise, 
ef Hogni vildi, if Hogni would go, 
Hogni bvi hilitti, | And Hogni made answer | 
es hinn of rébi. as the other counseled. 


It is altogether probable that a stanza has been lost between stanzas 6 and 7, in which 

Gunnar is first invited, and replies doubtfully. Made promise: many editions emend the text 

to read “promised the journey.” The text of line 4 is obscure; the manuscript reads “nitti” 
(“refused”), which many editors have changed to “hlitti,” which means exactly the opposite. 


8. Boru mjob mé&rar, | Then the famed ones brought mead, | 
margs vas alls beini, and fair was the feast, 
for bar fjolp horna, | Full many were the horns, | 
unz vas fulldrukkit; till the men had drunk deep; 
.| hee] 
hiu gorpu hvilu Then the mates made ready | 
sem beim hagst botti. their beds for resting. 


No gap is indicated in the manuscript; Bugge adds (line 3): 


Then the warriors rose, | and to slumber made ready. 
(risu at bat rekkar, | rébusk beir at sofna.) 


The manuscript indicates line 4 as beginning a new stanza, and some editions make a 
separate stanza out of lines 1-2. Others suggest the loss of a line after line 4. 


9. Kend vas Kostbera, | Wise was Kostbera, | 
kunni skil rina, and cunning in rune-craft, 
inti orbstafi | The letters would she read | 
at eldi ljosum; by the light of the fire; 
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géta varp tungu 
i goma baba: 
voru sva viltar, | 


at vas vant at raba. 


But full quickly her tongue | 
to her palate clave, 
So strange did they seem | 


that their meaning she saw not. 


The manuscript does not indicate line 1 as the beginning of a stanza; cf. note on stanza 8. 


10. Seeing foru siban | Full soon then his bed 


sina bau Hogni came Hogni to seek, 
| 
dreympi drottlata, | The clear-souled one dreamed, | 
dulbi bess vetki, and her dream she kept not, 
sagbi horsk hilmi, | To the warrior the wise one | 


begars hon réb vakna: spake when she wakened: 


Some editions combine this stanza with lines 1-2 of stanza 11. The manuscript indicates 
no gap. Grundtvig adds (line 2): 


But sleep to the woman | so wise came little. 


(seint um sofnabi | svinn hisfreyja.) 


11. “Heiman gorisk, Hognil! | 


hygg bi at ropum 
— far es fullryninn! — 


“Thou wouldst go hence, | 
Hogni, but heed my counsel, — 
Known to few are the runes, — | 
far 1 sinn annat! and put off thy faring; 


réb ek bér rinar | I have read now the runes | 


es reist bin systir: that thy sister wrote, 
bjort hefr bér eigi | And this time the bright one | 
bobit 1 sinn betta. did not bid thee to come. 
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Some editions make a separate stanza out of lines 1-2, or combine them with stanza 10, 
and combine lines 3-4 with stanza 12 (either lines 1-4 or 1-2). The manuscript marks 
line 3 as beginning a new stanza. 


12. Eitt ek mest undrumk: | Full much do I wonder, | 


makat enn hyggja, nor well can I see, 
hvat ba varp vitri, | Why the woman wise | 
es skyldi vilt rista; so wildly hath written; 
sva vas d visat, | But to me it seems | 


sem undir veri that the meaning beneath 


bani ykkarr beggja, | Is that both shall be slain | 
ef brabla kvemib. if soon ye shall go. 
[vant es stafs vifi, | But one rune she missed, | 
eba valda aprir.]” or else others have marred it.” 


Line 5 may be spurious, or else all that is left of a lost stanza. The manuscript marks it as 
the beginning of a new stanza, which, as the text stands, is clearly impossible. 


Hogni kvap: Hogni spake: 
13. “Allar’u illapgar, | “All women are fearful; 
akkak bess kynni, not so doI feel, 


vilkak és leita, | 
nema launa eigim; 

okkr mun gramr golli | 
reifa glopraubu, 


oumk ek aldrigi, | 


bot ver ogn fregnim.” 


Ill I seek not to find | 
till I soon must avenge it; 
The king now will give us | 
the glow-ruddy gold; 
I never shall fear, | 


though of dangers I know.” 


The manuscript, followed by some editions, has “Hogni spake” in the middle of line 1. JIl: 
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the manuscript and many editions have “this.” The king: Atli. 


Kostbera kvap: Kostbera spake: 
14. “stopalt munub ganga, | “In danger ye fare, 
ef it stundip bangat, if forth ye go thither, 
ykkr mun astkynni | No welcoming friendly | 
eigi i sinn betta; this time shall ye find; 
dreympi mik, Hogni! | For I dreamed now, Hogni, | 
— dyljumk pat eigi—: and nought will I hide, 
ganga mun andéris, | Full evil thy faring, | 
eba ella hrepumk. if rightly I fear. 


The manuscript does not indicate the speakers in this dialogue between Kostbera and Hogni 

(stanzas 14-19). Two line, may possibly have been lost after line 2, filling out stanza 14 and 
making stanza 15 (then consisting of lines 3-4 of stanza 14 and lines 1-2 of stanza 15) the 
account of Kostbera’s first dream. The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. 
In any case, the lost lines cannot materially have altered the meaning. 


15. Bl&ju sak pina Thy bed-covering saw I 
brinna i eldi, in the flames burning, 
hryti hor logi | And the fire burst high | 
hiis min I gagnum.” through the walls of my home.” 
Hogni kvap: Hogni spake: 
“Liggja linklepi | “Yon garment of linen | 
baus ér litt rakip: lies little of worth, 
bau munu bratt brinna, | It will soon be burned, | 
bars bu blé&ju satt.” so thou sawest the bed-cover.” 


Saw I: the manuscript here, as also in stanzas 16, 18, 21, 22, and 24, has “methought,” 
which involves a metrical error. Some editors regard lines 3-4 as the remains of a four-line 
stanza. Regarding Kostbera’s warning dreams, and Hogni’s matter-of-fact interpretations 
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of them, cf. Guthrunarkvitha II, 39-44. 


Kostbera kvap: Kostbera spake: 
16. “Bjorn sak inn kominn, | “A bear saw I enter, | 
bryti upp stokka, the pillars he broke, 
hristi sva hramma, | And he brandished his claws | 
at ver hredd yrpim; so that craven we were; 
munni oss morg heffi, | With his mouth seized he many, | 
svat mettim etki: and nought was our might, 
bar vas ok brommun | And loud was the tumult, | 
beygi sva itil.” not little it was.” 


The meaning of the first half of line 3 in the original is obscure. 


Hogni kvap: Hogni spake: 
17. “Vebr mun bar vaxa, | “Now a storm is brewing, | 
verba ott snimma: and wild it grows swiftly, 
hvitabjorn hugbir— | A dream of an ice-bear | 
bar mun hregg austan.” means a gale from the east.” 


Two lines may have been lost after line 2, but the Volsungasaga paraphrase gives no clue. 
Ice-bear: polar bears, common in Greenland, are very rarely found in Iceland, and never in 
Norway, a fact which substantiates the manuscript’s reference to Greenland as the home 
of the poem. 


Kostbera kvap: Kostbera spake: 
18. “Orn sak inn fljiiga | “An eagle I saw flying | 
at endlongu hisi: from the end through the house, 
mun oss drjiigt deilask, | Our fate must be bad, | 
dreifbi oss oll blobi; for with blood he sprinkled us; 
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7 | 


hugbak af heitum, | From the evil I fear | 
at veri hamr Atla.” that ’twas Atli’s spirit.” 
The manuscript indicates no gap, but most editors assume the loss of a line after line 1 or 
2; Grundtvig adds, after line 1: 


Black were his feathers, | with blood was he covered. 
(svortum véngjum, | sveita vas hann mjgk stokkinn.) 


Atli’s spirit: the poet’s folk-lore seems here a bit weak. Presumably he means such a female 
following-spirit (“fylgja”) as appears in Helgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, prose following stanza 
34 (cf. note thereon), but the word he uses, “hamr” (masculine) means “skin,” “shape.” He 
may, however, imply that Atli had assumed the shape of an eagle for this occasion. 


Hogni kvap: Hogni spake: 
19. “slotrum s¥sliga, | “They will slaughter soon, 
séum ba robru: and so blood do we see, 
opt’s bat fyr oxnum, | Oft oxen it means | 
es ornu dreymir; when of eagles one dreams; 
heill es hugr Atla, | True is Atli’s heart, | 
hvatkis pik dreymir.” whatever thou dreamest.” 
Lokit bvi létu, | Then silent they were, | 
liddi hver rapa. and nought further they said. 


The manuscript indicates line 4 as beginning a new stanza. 


20. Voknubu velborin, | The high-born ones wakened, | 
vas bar sams domi, and like speech they had, 
gzttisk bess Glaumvor, | Then did Glaumvor tell | 
at veri grand svefna. how in terror she dreamed, 
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... vib Gunnarr | ... Gunnar | 
at faa tvér leipir. two roads they should go. 
The manuscript indicates no gap, but none of the many attempted emendations have made 


sense out of the words as they stand. The proper location for the missing words is sheer 


guesswork. Two roads: probably the meaning is that their way (i. e., their success) would 
be doubtful. 


Glaumvor kvap: Glaumvor spake: 


21. “Gorvan sak bér galga, 


“A gallows saw I ready, | 


gengir at hanga, thou didst go to thy hanging, 
&ti bik ormar, | Thy flesh serpents ate, | 
yrbak bik kvikvan; and yet living I found thee; 
| ) 
gorbisk rok ragna: | The gods’ doom descended; | 
rab hvat bat veri.” now say what it boded.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speakers in this dialogue (stanzas 21-26). No gap 
is indicated after line 2. Most editors assume the loss of two lines or of a full stanza after 
stanza 21 giving Gunnar’s interpretation of Glaumvor’s dream, but the Volsungasaga gives 


no clue, as it does not mention this first dream at all. Grundtvig suggests as Gunnar’s 
answer: 


Banners are gleaming, | since of gallows didst dream, 
And wealth it must mean | that thou serpents didst watch. 


(Gnéfir gunnfani, | par er bi galga hugpir, 
aubr mun @rinn, | bar er orma dreymir.) 


Gods’ doom: an odd, and apparently mistaken, use of the phrase “ragna rok” (cf. Voluspo, 
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introductory note). 


22. “Blopgan sak mé&ki | 
borinn or serk binum 
— illt es svefn slikan | 
segja naupmanni—, 
geir hugbak standa | 
i gognum pik mipjan, 
emjubu ulfar | 


a endum bopum.” 


Gunnarr kvap: 
23. “Rakkar bar rinna, | 
rapask mjok geyja, 
opt verpr glaumr hunda | 


fyr geira flaugun.” 


“A sword drawn bloody | 
from thy garments I saw, — 
Such a dream is hard | 
o a husband to tell, — 
A spear stood, methought, | 
through thy body thrust, 
And at head and feet | 


the wolves were howling.” 


Gunnar spake: 
“The hounds are running, | 
loud their barking is heard, 
Oft hounds’ clamor follows | 


the flying of spears.” 


Perhaps two lines have been lost after line 2. Possibly the concluding phrase of line 2 
should be “bloody spears,” as in the Volsungasaga paraphrase. 


Glaumvor kvap: 
24. Osdak inn rinna | 
at endlongu hisi, 
byti af bjosti, | 
beystisk of bekki, 
bryti fatr ykkra | 
brdpra hér tveggja, 


Glaumvor spake: 
“A river the length | 
of the hall saw I run, 
Full swiftly it roared, | 
o’er the benches it swept; 
O’er the feet did it break | 


of ye brothers twain, 
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gorpit vatn végja: | The water would yield not; | 


vesa mun bat fyr nekkvi.” some meaning there was.” 


Again Gunnar’s interpretation is missing, and most editors either assume a gap or construct 
two Malahattr lines out of the Volsungasaga prose paraphrase, which runs: “The grain shall 
flow, since thou hast dreamed of rivers, and when we go to the fields, often the chaff rises 
above our feet.” (“bar munu renna akrar, er bt hugpir ana, ok er vér gongum akrinn, nema 
opt storar agnir foetr vara.”) 


25. “Konur hugbak daubar | 
koma i nott hingat, 


“I dreamed that by night | 
came dead women hither, 


veri vart bunar, | Sad were their garments, | 


vildi pik kjdsa, and thee were they seeking; 
bypi bér brabliga | They bade thee come swiftly | 
til bekkja sinna: forth to their benches, 
ek kveb aflima | And nothing, methinks, | 


orpnar bér disir.” could the Norns avail thee. ” 


The meaning of line 4 is uncertain, but apparently it refers to the guardian spirits or lesser 
Norns (cf. Fafnismol, 12-13 and notes). 


Gunnarr kvap: 
26. “Seinat’s at segja, | 
sva es nu rabit: 
forbumka furpu, | 
alls bo’s fara ztlat, 
mart es mjok glikligt | 


at munim skammeir.’ 


Gunnar spake: 


“Too late is thy speaking, | 


for so is it settled 
From the faring I turn not, | 
the going is fixed, 
Though likely it is | 


that our lives shall be short.” 
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Possibly a line has been lost from this stanza. 


27. Litues ly¥sti, | Then bright shone the morning, 

létusk beir ftisir the men all were ready, 

allir upp risa, | They said, and yet each 
onnur bau lottu; would the other hold back; 

foru fimm saman, | Five were the warriors, 

— fleiri til voru and their followers all 

holfu hiskarlar—: | But twice as many, — | 
hugat vas bvi illa. their minds knew not wisdom. 


Five: Gunnar, Hogni, and the three mentioned in stanza 28. 


28. Sné&varr ok Sdlarr, | Sneevar and Solar, | 
synir voru Hogna, they were sons of Hogni, 
Orkning bann hétu | Orkning was he called | 
es beim enn fylgpi, who came with the others, 
blipr vas borr skjaldar | Blithe was the shield-tree, | 
bropir hans kvanar; the brother of Kostbera; 
foru fagrbiinar, | The fair-decked ones followed, | 
unz bau fjorpr skilpi; till the fjord divided them, 
lottu & ljdsar, | Full hard did they plead, | 
létuat heldr segjask. but the others would hear not. 


Perhaps a line has been lost before line 1; Grundtvig supplies: 
Gunnar and Hogni, | the heirs twain of Gjuki. 
(Gunnarr ok Hogni, | Gjiika arfar bapir.) 


Snevar (the manuscript here has “Snevar”), Solar and Orkning appear only in this poem 
and in the prose narratives based on it. Lines 2-3 may have been expanded out of one 
line, or possibly line 3 is spurious. The manuscript indicates line 4 as beginning a new 
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stanza, and many editions make a separate stanza out of lines 4-5, many of them assuming 
the loss of two lines. Shield-tree: warrior (Orkning), here identified as Kostbera’s brother. 
Fair-decked ones: women, i. e., Glaumvor and Kostbera. Fjord: perhaps specifically the 
Limafjord mentioned in stanza 4. 


29. Glaumvor kvab at orpi, | Then did Glaumvor speak forth, | 
es Gunnarr atti, the wife of Gunnar, 
mélti vip Vinga, | To Vingi she said | 
sem henni vert botti: that which wise to her seemed: 
“Veitkak ef verb launib | “T know not if well | 
at vilja ossum; thou requitest our welcome, 
glapr es gests kvama, | Full ill was thy coming | 
ef I gorisk nekkvat.” if evil shall follow.” 
30. Svarpi ba Vingi, | Then did Vingi swear, | 
ser rep litt eira and full glib was his speech, 
| sae 
“Figi hann jotnar, | “May giants now take me 
ef at ypr lygi, if lies I have told ye, 
galgi gorvallan, | And the gallows if hostile | 
ef a grib hygpi!” thought did I have.” 


The manuscript indicates no gap. Grundtvig inserts (line 2): 


The evil was clear | when his words he uttered. 


(opin vas bo illtip, | es hann orp mzlti.) 
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31. Bera kvab at orpi | Then did Bera speak forth, | 
blip i hug stnum and fair was her thought, 
| ial 
“Siglib ér sélir | “May ye sail now happy, | 
ok sigr of arnip, and victory have, 
fari sem fyrir mélik, | To fare as I bid ye, | 
fesk eigi pvi nita!” may nought your way bar.” 


Bera: Kostbera; the first element in compound feminine proper names was not infrequently 
omitted; cf. Hild for Brynhild (Helreith Brynhildar, 6). The manuscript indicates no gap; 
Grundtvig inserts (line 2): 


And clear was her cry | to her kinsmen dear. 


(nipjum nabornum | nam hon gott gala.) 


32. Hogni bat melt, | Then Hogni made answer,— | 
hugpbi gott noOnum: dear held he his kin, — 
“Huggizk it, horskar! | “Take courage, ye wise ones, | 
hvégis bat gorvisk; whatsoever may come; 
méla bat margir, | Though many may speak, | 
missir bd storum: yet is evil oft mighty, 
morgum rébr litlu, And words avail little | 
hvé verpr leiddr heiman.” to lead one homeward.” 


Hogni’s method of cheering his wife and sister-in-law is somewhat unusual, for the meaning 
of lines 3-4 is that good wishes and blessings are of little use in warding off danger. 


33. Sousk til sipan, | They tenderly looked | 


abr 1 sundr hyrfi; till each turned on his way, 
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ba hykk skop skiptu, | Then with changing fate | 


skilbusk vegir beira. were their farings divided. 


Perhaps two lines have been lost after line 2; Grundtvig supplies: 


Then weeping did | Glaumvor go to her rest-bed, 
And sadly did Bera | her spinning wheel seek. 


(Glaumvor gratandi | gekk til hvilbepjar, 
Bera brosandi | borpa nam rekja.) 


34. Roa ndmu riki, | Full stoutly they rowed, | 

rifu kjgl halfan, and the keel clove asunder, 
beystu bakfollum, | Their backs strained at the oars, | 

brugbusk heldr reibir; and their strength was fierce; 
homlur slitnubu, | The oar-loops were burst, | 

hair brotnubu, the thole-pins, were broken, 
gerbut far festa, | Nor the ship made they fast | 

abr beir fra hyrfi. ere from her they fared. 


Keel, etc.: in the Nibelungenlied, and presumably in the older German tradition, Hagene 
breaks his oar steering the Burgundians across the Danube (stanza 1564), and, after all 
have landed, splinters the boat (stanza 1581) in order that there may be no retreating. The 
poet here seems to have confused the story, connecting the breaking of the ship’s keel with 
the violence of the rowing, but echoing the older legend in the last line, wherein the ship 
is allowed to drift away after the travellers have landed. Oar-loops: the thongs by which 
the oars in a Norse boat were made fast to the thole-pins, the combination taking the place 
of the modern oarlock. 


35. Litlu ok lengra | Not long was it after— | 
—lok munk bess segja— the end must I tell— 
b@ sou peir standa | That the home they beheld | 
es Bubli atti; that Buthli once had; 
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hott hrikbu grindir, | 
es Hogni knipi, 
orp kvab ba Vingi, | 


bats On betr veri. 


Loud the gates resounded | 
when Hogni smote them; 
Vingi spake then a word | 


that were better unsaid: 


The manuscript indicates line 4 as beginning a new stanza, and many editions combine it 
with stanza 36, some of them assuming the loss of a line from stanza 35. In the Volsungasaga 
paraphrase the second half of line 4 is made a part of Vingi’s speech: “Better had ye left 


this undone.” 


36. “Farib firr hisi 

— flatt es til sakja, 

bratt hefk ykkr brenda, | 
bragbs skulup ér hoggnir, 

fagrt babk ykkr kvomu, | 
flatt vas bo undir— 

ella heban bipib, 
meban hekk ybr galga!” 


“Go ye far from the house, | 
for false is its entrance, 
Soon shall I burn you, 
ye are swiftly smitten; 
I bade ye come fairly, | 
but falseness was under, 
Now bide ye afar | 


while your gallows I fashion.” 


Cf. note on preceding stanza; the manuscript does not indicate line 1 as beginning a stanza. 


Line 3 may be spurious. 


37. Hitt kvab ba Hogni, | 
hugpi litt vegja, 
varr at vettugi, | 
es varp at reyna: 
“Hirba oss hré&ba, | 
haf bat fram sjaldan! 
ef bi eykr ori, | 


illt munt bér lengja.” 


Then Hogni made answer, | 
his heart yielded little, 
And nought did he fear | 
that his fate held in store: 
“Seek not to affright us, | 
thou shalt seldom succeed; 
If thy words are more, | 


then the worse grows thy fate.” 
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In the Volsungasaga paraphrase the second half of line 1 and the first half of line 2 are 
included in Hogni’s speech. 


38. Hrundu beir Vinga | Then Vingi did they smite, | 
ok i hel dropu, and they sent him to hell, 
oxar at logpu, | With their axes they clove him | 
meban I ond hixti. while the death rattle came. 


Possibly two lines have been lost after line 2. 


39. Flykpusk beir Atli | Atli summoned his men, | 
ok foru i brynjur, in mail-coats they hastened, 
gengu sva gorvir, All ready they came, | 
at vas garpr milli. and between was the courtyard. 


It is probable that a considerable passage has been lost between stanzas 39 and 40, for 
the Volsungasaga paraphrase includes a dialogue at this point. The manuscript indicates no 
gap, and most editions combine stanzas 39 and 40 as a single stanza. The prose passage, 
indicating the substance of what, if any thing, is lost, runs as follows: “ ‘Be welcome among 
us, and give me that store of gold which is ours by right, the gold that Sigurth had, and that 
now belongs to Guthrun.’ Gunnar said: ‘Never shalt thou get that gold, and men of might 
shalt thou find here, ere we give up our lives, if it is battle thou dost offer us; in truth it 
seems that thou hast prepared this feast in kingly fashion, and with little grudging toward 
eagle and wolf.’ ” The demand for the treasure likewise appears in the Nibelungenlied. 


40. Urpusk a orbum | Then came they to words, | 
allir senn reibir: and full wrathful they were: 
“Fyrr vorum fullraba | “Long since did we plan | 
at firra ypr lifi” how soon we might slay you.” 


These two lines, which most editions combine with stanza 39, may be the first or last two 
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of a four-line stanza. The Volsungasaga gives Atli’s speech very much as it appears here. 


Hogni spake: 
41. “A sér pat illa, | “Little it matters | 
ef hafip apr rapit; if long ye have planned it; 
enn erub obinir, | For unarmed do ye wait, | 
ok hofum einn feldan, and one have we felled, 
lampan til heljar: | We smote him to hell, | 
libs vas sa ypvars.” of your host was he once.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker; Grundtvig adds as a first line: 
Then Hogni laughed loud | where the slain Vingi lay. 
(H1d ba Hogni, | sté of hr& Vinga.) 
Many editors assume the loss of a line somewhere in the stanza. Unarmed: Hogni does not 


see Atli’s armed followers, who are on the other side of the courtyard (stanza 39). One: 
Vingi. 


42. Obir ba urbu, | Then wild was their anger | 
es bat orp heyrpu: when all heard his words; 
forbubu fingrum | Their fingers were swift | 
ok fengu i snari, on their bowstrings to seize, 
skutu skarpliga | Full sharply they shot, | 
ok skjgldum hlifbusk. by their shields were they guarded. 


Most editors assume the loss of one line, after either line 1 or line 3. 


43. Inn kvam andspilli, In the house came the word | 


hvat uti drygpu how the heroes with out 
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hvatir fyr hollu: | Fought in front of the hall; 

heyrbu brél segja; they heard a thrall tell it; 
otul vas ba Gubrin, | Grim then was Guthrun, | 

es ekka heyrpi, the grief when she heard, 
hlabin halsmenjum: | With necklaces fair, | 

hreytti gorvollum, and she flung them all from her, 


[slongpi sva silfri, [The silver she hurled | 


at i sundr hrutu baugar.] so the rings burst asunder. ] 


The manuscript reading of lines 1-2, involving a metrical error, is: 


In the house came the word | of the warring without, 
Loud in front of the hall | they heard a thrall shouting. 


Some editors assume a gap of two lines after line 2, the missing passage giving the words 
of the thrall. The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a stanza, and many editions 
make a separate stanza of lines 3-5, same of them assuming the loss of a line after line 3. 
With the stanza as here given, line 5 may well be spurious. 


44. Ut gekk hon sipan, | Then out did she go, | 
ypbit litt hurbum she flung open the doors, 
— fora felt beygi— | All fearless she went, | 


ok fagnabi komnum; 
hvarf til Hniflunga | 
— sti vas hinzt kvebja—, 
fylgbi sapr sliku, | 


sagbi mun fleira: 


and the guests did she welcome; 
To the Niflungs she went — | 

her last greeting it was,— 
In her speech truth was clear, | 


and much would she speak. 


Niflungs: regarding the application of this term to the Burgundians cf. Atlakvitha, 11, and 
Brot, 17, and notes. The manuscript here spells the name with an initial N, as elsewhere, 
but in stanza 83 the son of Hogni appears with the name “Hniflung.” In consequence, some 
editors change the form in this stanza to “Hniflungs,” while others omit the initial H in 
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both cases. I have followed the manuscript, though admittedly its spelling is illogical. 


45. “Leitabak i likna | “For your safety I sought | 
at letja ykkr heiman: that at home ye should stay; 
skopum vibr mangi, None escapes his fate, 
skulup po hér komnir.” so ye hither must fare.” 
Malti af mannviti, | Full wisely she spake, | 
ef mundu séttask, if yet peace they might win, 
etki at rébusk, | But to nought would they hearken, | 
allir ni kvopu. and “No” said they all. 
46. Saba sélborin, | Then the high-born one saw | 
at beir sart léku, that hard was their battle, 
hugpi 4 harbr&pi In fierceness of heart | 
ok hrauzk or skikkju; she flung off her mantle; 
ngkpan tok mé&ki | Her naked sword grasped she | 
ok nibja fjor varbi, her kin’s lives to guard, 
hég vasat at hjaldri, | Not gentle her hands 
hvars hon hendr festi. in the hewing of battle. 


The warlike deeds of Guthrun represent an odd transformation of the German tradition. 
Kriemhild, although she did no actual fighting in the Nibelungenlied, was famed from early 
times for her cruelty and fierceness of heart, and this seems to have inspired the poet of 
the Atlamol to make his Guthrun into a warrior outdoing Brynhild herself. Kriemhild’s 
ferocity of course, was directed against Gunther and especially Hagene, for whose slaying 
she rather than Etzel was responsible; here, on the other hand, Guthrun’s is devoted to the 
defense of her brothers. 


47. Dottir let Gjtika | Then the daughter of Gjuki 


drengi tva hniga, two warriors smote down, 
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bropur hjo Atla, | Atli’s brother she slew, | 
bera varp bann siban; and forth then they bore him; 
[skaphi sva sk@ru, | [So fiercely she fought | 
skeldi fot undan;] that his feet she clove off:] 
annan réb hogeva, | Another she smote | 
svat sa upp reisat, so that never he stood, 
i helju pann hafpi: | To hell did she send him, — | 
beygi hendr skulfu. her hands trembled never. 


Line 3 is very likely an interpolation. The manuscript marks line 4 as the beginning of a 
new stanza, and some editions make a separate stanza of lines 4-5. Atli’s brother: doubtless 
a reminiscence of the early tradition represented in the Nibelungenlied by the slaying of 
Etzel’s brother, Bloedelin (the historical Bleda), by Dancwart. 


48. bjorku bat gorpu, | Full wide was the fame | 
beiri vas vip brugpit, of the battle they fought, 
bra of allt annat | ’Twas the greatest of deeds | 
es unnu born Gjika; of the sons of Gjuki; 
Hniflunga kvOpu, | Men say that the Niflungs, | 
mepan heilir lifpu, while themselves they were living, 
[skopu sokn sverbum, | With their swords fought mightily, | 
slitusk af brynjur,] mail-coats they sundered, 
hjoggu sva hjalma, | And helms did they hew, | 
sem beim hugr dygpi. as their hearts were fearless. 


Line 3 may well be spurious, for it implies that Gunnar and Hogni were killed in battle, 
whereas they were taken prisoners. Some editors, in an effort to smooth out the incon- 
sistency, change “themselves” in this line to “sound.” Line 5 has also been questioned as 
possibly interpolated. Niflungs: on the spelling of this name in the manuscript and the 
various editions cf. note on stanza 44. 
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49. Morgin mest vogu, | 

unz mipjan dag liddi, 
[Sttu alla | 

ok ondurban dag, | 
fyrr vas fullvegit, | 

flopi vollr blopi: 
atjan, abr fellu, | 

ofri firum urpu 
Beru tveir sveinar | 


ok bropir hennar. 


All the morning they fought | 
until midday shone, 
[All the dusk as well | 
and the dawning of day,] 
When the battle was ended, | 
the field flowed with blood; 
Ere they fell, eighteen | 
of their foemen were slain, 
By the two sons of Bera | 


and her brother as well. 


Line 2 is probably an interpolation, and the original apparently lacks a word. There is some 
obscurity as to the exact meaning of lines 4-5. The two sons of Bera: Snezvar and Solar; her 


brother is Orkning; cf. stanza 28. 


50. Roskr tok at raba, | 
bot hann reipr veri: 
“tlt es umb litask, | 
ybr es bat kenna; 
vorum prir tigir, | 
begnar vigligir, 
eptir lifa ellifu: | 


or es bar brunnit. 


Then the warrior spake, | 
and wild was his anger: 
“This is evil to see, | 
and thy doing is all; 
Once we were thirty, | 
we thanes, keen for battle, 
Now eleven are left, | 


and great is our lack. 


The warrior: Atli. Thirty: perhaps an echo of the “thirty warriors” of Thjothrek 
(cf. Guthrunarkvitha III, 5). Subtracting the eighteen killed by Snzvar, Solar and Orkn- 
ing (stanza 49), and Vingi, killed by the whole company (stanza 38), we have eleven left, 
as Atli says, but this does not allow much for the exploits of Gunnar and Hogni, who, by 
this reckoning, seem to have killed nobody. The explanation probably is that lines 4-5 of 


stanza 49 are in bad shape. 
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51. Brabr vorum fjorir, | There were five of us brothers | 
es Bubla mistum: when Buthli we lost, 
hefr ni Hel halfa: | Now Hel has the half, | 
hoggnir tveir liggja; and two smitten lie here; 
mégb gat ek mikla; A great kinship had I,— | 
makak bvi leyna, the truth may I hide not,— 
konu valiga: | From a wife bringing slaughter | 
knakak bess njota. small joy could I win. 


Five brothers: the Volsungasaga speaks of four (not five) sons of Buthli, but names only Atli. 
Regarding the death of the first two brothers cf. stanza 91 and note. The manuscript marks 
line 3 as beginning a stanza, and many editions combine lines 3-4 with stanza 52. Some 
insert lines 2-3 of stanza 52 ahead of lines 3-4 of stanza 51. 


52. Hljdtt Sttum sjaldan, | We lay seldom together | 
siz kvamt 1 hendr ossar since to me thou wast given, 
firpan mik frzndum, | Now my kin all are gone, | 
fei opt svikvinn; of my gold am I robbed; 
sendub systr Helju: | Nay, and worst, thou didst send | 
sliks ek mest kennumk.” my sister to hell.” 


Possibly a line has been lost from this stanza. The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning 
a new stanza, which is impossible unless something has been lost. Gold: the meaning of 
this half line is somewhat doubtful, but apparently Atli refers to Sigurth’s treasure, which 
should have been his as Brynhild’s brother. Sister: Brynhild; regarding Guthrun’s indirect 
responsibility for Brynhild’s death cf. Gripisspo, 45 and note. 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
53. “Getr bi bess, Atli! | “Hear me now, Atli! | 
gorpir sva fyrri: the first evil was thine; 
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mobur tokt mina | My mother didst thou take, | 

ok myrpir til hnossa; and for gold didst murder her, 
svinna systrungu | My sister’s daughter | 

sveltir i helli; thou didst starve in a prison. 
hlagligt pat bykkjumk, | A jest does it seem | 

es binn harm tinir, that thy sorrow thou tellest, 
gobum bat bakkak, | And good do I find it | 

es ber gengsk illa.” that grief to thee comes.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. The Volsungasaga gives the speech, in somewhat 
altered form, to Hogni: “Why speakest thou so? Thou wast the first to break peace; thou 
didst take my kinswoman and starved her in a prison, and murdered her and took her 
wealth; that was not kinglike; and laughable does it seem to me that thou talkest of thy 
sorrow, and good shall I find it that all goes ill with thee.” This presumably represents the 
correct form of the stanza, for nowhere else is it intimated that Atli killed Guthrun’s mother, 
Grimhild, nor is the niece elsewhere mentioned. Some editions make a separate stanza of 
lines 4-5, Grundtvig adding a line after line 3 and two more after line 5. Other editors are 
doubtful about the authenticity of either line 3 or line 5. 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
54. “Eggjak ypr, jarlar! | “Go now, ye warriors, | 

auka harm storum and make greater the grief 
vifs ens vegliga: | Of the woman so fair, | 

viljak bat lita; for fain would I see it; 
kostib sva keppa, | So fierce be thy warring | 

at klokkvi Guprin, that Guthrun shall weep, 
sea bat mé&ttak, | I would gladly behold | 

at sér né ynpit. her happiness lost. 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. 
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55. Takib ér Hogna | 
ok hyldip meb knifi, 
skerib or hjarta, | 
skulup bess gorvir; 
Gunnar grimmibgan | 
a galga festip, 
bellib pvi bragbi, | 


bjobip til ormum!” 


Hogni kvap: 
56. “Gor sem til lystir, | 
glabr munk bess biba: 
roskr munk bér reynask, | 
reynt hefk fyrr brattan; 
hofpub pa hnekking, | 
meban heilir vorum: 
nu ’rum sva sarir, | 


at matt sjalfr valda.” 


Seize ye now Hogni, | 

and with knives shall ye hew him, 
His heart shall ye cut out, | 

this haste ye to do; 
And grim-hearted Gunnar | 

shall ye bind on the gallows, 
Swift shall ye do it, | 


to serpents now cast him.” 


Hogni spake: 
“Do now as thou wilt, 
for glad I await it, 
Brave shalt thou find me, | 
I have faced worse before; 
We held thee at bay | 
while whole we were fighting, 
Now with wounds are we spent, | 


so thy will canst thou work.” 


The text of the first half of line 3 is somewhat uncertain, but the general meaning of it is 


clear enough. 


57. Beiti bat mzlti, | 
bryti vas hann Atla: 
“Tokum vér Hjalla, | 
en Hogna forpum! 
hoggum halfyrkjan! | 


hann es skapdaubi, 


Then did Beiti speak, | 
he was Atli’s steward: 
“Let us seize now Hjalli, | 
and Hogni spare we! 
Let us fell the sluggard, | 
he is fit for death, 
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lifira sva lengi, | He has lived too long, | 


loskr mun & heitinn.” and lazy men call him.” 


Beiti: not elsewhere mentioned. The Atlakvitha version of this episode (stanzas 23-25) does 
not mention Beiti, and in the Volsungasaga the advice to cut out Hjalli’s heart instead of 
Hogni’s is given by an unnamed “counsellor of Atli.” In the Atlakvitha Hjalli is actually 
killed; the Volsungasaga combines the two versions by having Hjalli first let off at Hog- 
ni’s intercession and then seized a second time and killed, thus introducing the Atlakvitha 
episode of the quaking heart (stanza 24). The text of the first half of line 3 is obscure, and 
there are many and widely varying suggestions as to the word here rendered “sluggard.” 


58. Hré&ddr vas hvergétir, | Afraid was the pot-watcher, | 

helta in lengr rimi, he fled here and yon, 
kunni klokkr verpa, | And crazed with his terror | 

kleif i ro hverja; he climbed in the corners: 
vesall lézk vigs beira, | “Ill for me is this fighting, | 

es skyldi vass gjalda, if I pay for your fierceness, 
ok sinn dag dapran, | And sad is the day | 

at deyja fra svinum, to die leaving my swine 
[allri orkostu | And all the fair victuals | 

es hann apr hafpi]. that of old did I have.” 


Some editions mark line 5 as probably interpolated. 


59. Toku bras Bubla | They seized Buthli’s cook, | 
ok brugbu til knifi, and they came with the knife, 
@ppi illbreli, | The frightened thrall howled | 
abr odds of kendi; ere the edge did he feel; 
tom 1ézk at eiga | He was willing, he cried, | 
tebja vel garba, to dung well the court yard, 
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vinna et vergasta, | Do the basest of work, | 

ef hann vip rétti. if spare him they would; 
[feginn lézk po Hjalli, | Full happy were Halli | 

at hann fjor b&gil]. if his life he might have. 


Cook: the original word is doubtful. The Volsungasaga does not paraphrase lines 3-5; the 
passage may be a later addition, and line 5 is almost certainly so. 

60. Gé&ttisk bess Hogni | Then fain was Hogni-— | 
— gorva sva feri— there are few would do thus— 
at arna 4anaubgum, | To beg for the slave | 


at undan gengi: that safe hence he should go; 


“Fyr kvebk mér minna | 
at fremja leik benna: 
hvi mynim her vilja | 


heyra a ba skrektun?” 


“T would find it far better | 
this knife-play to feel, 
Why must we all hark | 


to this howling longer?” 


61. brifu beir bjdpgoban: | 


ba vas kostr engi 


Then the brave one they seized; | 


to the warriors bold 


rekkum rakklotum | No chance was there left | 
rap enn lengr dvelja; to delay his fate longer; 
hlo ba Hogni, | Loud did Hogni laugh, | 
heyrpu dagmegir, all the sons of day heard him, 


So valiant he was 
that well he could suffer. 


keppa sva kunni, | 
kvol hann vel bolbi. 


It is probable that a stanza describing the casting of Gunnar into the serpents’ den has been 
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lost after this stanza. Sons of day: the phrase means no more than “men.” 


62. Horpu tok Gunnarr, | A harp Gunnar seized, | 
hrorpi ilkvistum: with his toes he smote it 
sla hann sva kunni, | So well did he strike | 
at snotir grétu; that the women all wept, 
klukku beir karlar, | And the men, when clear | 
es kunnu gorst heyra; they heard it, lamented; 
rikri rdp sagbi, | Full noble was his song, | 
raptar sundr brustu. the rafters burst asunder. 


Regarding Gunnar’s harp-playing, and his death, cf. Oddrunargratr, 27-30 and notes, and 
Atlakvitha, 34. Toes (literally “sole-twigs”): the Volsungasaga explains that Gunnar’s hands 
were bound. Rafters: thus literally, and probably correctly; Gering has an ingenious but 
unlikely theory that the word means “harp.” 


63. Dou ba dyrir: | Then the heroes died | 
dags vas heldr snimma: ere the day was yet come; 
létu a lesti | Their fame did they leave | 
lifa iprotta. ever lofty to live. 


| bee 


There is some doubt as to the exact meaning of line 2. After this line two lines may have 
been lost; Grundtvig adds: 


Few braver shall ever | be found on the earth, 
Or loftier men | in the world ever give. 


(fair munu frdknari | 4 fold koma 
né menn matri | fyrir mold ofan.) 
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64. Storr bottisk Atli, Full mighty seemed Atli | 
sté of ba baba, as o’er them he stood, 
horskri harm sagbi | The wise one he blamed, | 
ok réb heldr at bregba: and his words reproached her: 
“Morginn’s ni, Guprin! | “It is morning, Guthrun; | 
mist hefr bér hollra, now thy dear ones dost miss, 
sums est sjalfskapa, | But the blame is part thine | 
at hafi sva gengit.” that thus it has chanced.” 


Wise one: Guthrun. The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
65. “Feginn estu, Atli! | “Thou art joyous, Atli, | 
ferr bu vig lysa: for of evil thou tellest, 
a munu beér ibrar, | But sorrow is thine | 
ef bi allt reynir; if thou mightest all see; 
si mun erfh eptir, | Thy heritage heavy | 
ek kann bér segja: here can I tell thee, 
ills gengsk bér aldri, | Sorrow never thou losest | 
nema ek ok deyja.” unless I shall die.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
66. “Kannka sliks synja; | “Not free of guilt am I; | 
sék til rab annat a way Shall I find 
holfu hogligra | That is better by far, — 
—hofnum opt gopu—: oft the fairest we shunned;— 
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mani munk pik hugga, | With slaves I console thee, | 
métum agztum, with gems fair to see, 

silfri snéhvitu, | And with silver snow-white, | 
sem bi sjolf vilir.” as thyself thou shalt choose.” 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. The negative in the first half of line 1 is 
uncertain, and most editions make the clause read “Of this guilt I can free myself.” The 
fairest, etc.: i. e., I have often failed to do the wise thing. 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
67. “Ones bess engi | “No hope shall this give thee, 
@ vilk pvi nita: thy gifts I shall take not, 
sleit ek ba sattir, | Requital I spurned | 
es voru sakar minni; when my sorrows were smaller; 
afkor abr bottak: | Once grim did I seem, | 
a mun ni g@ba, but now greater my grimness, 
hr&fbak of hotvetna, | There was nought seemed too hard | 
meban Hogni lifpi. while Hogni was living. 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. Requital, etc.: it is not clear just to what 
Guthrun refers; perhaps she is thinking of Sigurth’s death, or possibly the poet had in mind 
his reference to the slaying of her mother in stanza 53. 


68. Alin vit upp vorum | Our childhood did we have | 
i einu hisi, in a single house, 
lékum leik margan | We played many a game, | 
ok i lundi oxum, in the grove did we grow; 
gaddi okkr Grimhildr | Then did Grimhild give us | 
golli ok halsmenjum: gold and necklaces, 
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bana munt mér br@apra Thou shalt ne’er make amends | 
bata aldrigi for my brother’s murder, 
[né vinna bess etki, | Nor ever shalt win me | 
at mer vel bykki]. to think it was well. 


Line 5 is very probably a later addition, though some editors question line 3 instead. 


69. Kostum drepr kvenna | But the fierceness of men | 
karla ofriki, rules the fate of women, 
i kné gengr hnefi, | The tree-top bows low | 
ef kvistir bverra, if bereft of its leaves, 
tré tekr at hniga, | The tree bends over | 
ef hoggr tog undan: if the roots are cleft under it; 
nu matt einn, Atli! | Now mayest thou, Atli, | 
ollu her rapa.” o’er all things here rule.” 


Guthrun suddenly changes her tone in order to make Atli believe that she is submissive 
to his will, and thus to gain time for her vengeance. Line 2 in the original is thoroughly 
obscure; it runs literally: 


On the knee goes the fist | if the twigs are taken off. 


Perhaps the word meaning “fist” may also have meant “tree-top,” as Gering suggests, or 
perhaps the line is an illogical blending of the ideas contained in lines 1 and 3. 


70. Gndtt vas grunnypgi, | Full heedless the warrior 
es gramr bvi tribi, was that he trusted her, 
syn vas svipvisi, So clear was her guile | 
ef hann sin gepi; if on guard he had been; 
kropp vas ba Gubrin, | But crafty was Guthrun, | 
kunni of hug mzla, with cunning she spake, 
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létt hon sér geri, | Her glance she made pleasant, | 
lek hon tveim skjgldum. with two shields she played. 
The manuscript indicates line 3 as the beginning of a new stanza. Two shields, etc.: i. e., 


Guthrun concealed her hostility (symbolized by a red shield, cf. Helgakvitha Hundingsbana 
I, 34) by a show of friendliness (a white shield). 


71. C€xti gldrykkjur | The beer then she brought | 
at erfa brapr sina, for her brothers’ death feast, 
samr lézk ok Atli | And a feast Atli made | 
at sina gorva; for his followers dead 
lokit pvi létu, | No more did they speak, | 
lagat vas drykkju, the mead was made ready, 
sii vas samkunda | Soon the men were gathered | 
vip svorfun ofmikla. with mighty uproar. 


Many editions make a separate stanza of lines 1-2, some of them suggesting the loss of 
two lines, and combine lines 3-4 with lines 1-2 of stanza 72. The manuscript marks both 
lines 1 and 3 as beginning stanzas. 


72. Strong vas storhugub, Thus bitterly planned she, | 

striddi ett Bupla, and Buthli’s race threatened, 
vildi ver sinum | And terrible vengeance | 

vinna ofrhefndir: on her husband would take; 
lokkapi litla | The little ones called she, | 

ok laghi vib stokki, on a block she laid them; 
gliipnubu grimmir | Afraid were the proud ones, | 

ok grétu beygi, but their tears did not fall; 
foru i fabm mobur, To their mother’s arms went they, | 

fréttu hvat skyldi. and asked what she would. 
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The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza; some editions make a separate 
stanza of lines 3-5, while others combine them with lines 1-2 of stanza 73. Line 2 in the 
original is clearly defective, the verb being omitted. The meaning of line 3 is uncertain; 
the Volsungasaga paraphrase has: “At evening she took the sons of King Atli (Erp and 
Eitil) where they were playing with a block of wood.” (“tok hon (Gupriin) sonu peira Atla 
konungs, er beir léku vip stokki.”) Probably the text of the line as we have it is faulty. 
Lines 4-5 may possibly have been expanded out of a single line, or line 5 may be spurious. 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
73. “Spyrib litt eptir! | “Nay, ask me no more! | 
spilla etlak bopum, You both shall I murder, 
lyst vorumk bess lengi | For long have I wished | 
at lyfja ykkr elli” your lives to steal from you.” 
Sveinarnir kvapu: The boys spake: 
“Blott sem vilt bornum, | “Slay thy boys as thou wilt, | 
bannar bat mangi, for no one may bar it, 
skomm mun 16 reifi, | Short the angry one’s peace | 
ef reynir gorva.” if all thou shalt do.” 


The manuscript does not name the speakers. It indicates line 3 as beginning a new stanza, 
in which it is followed by many editions. The Volsungasaga paraphrases line 4 thus: “But it 
is shameful for thee to do this.” (“en pbér er skomm i at ggra pbetta.”) Either the text of the 
line has been changed or the Volsungasaga compilers misunderstood it. The angry one: Atli. 


74. Bra ba barn@sku | Then the grim one slew both 
brapra en kappsvinna, of the brothers young, 
skiptit skapliga, | Full hard was her deed | 
skar a hals baba; when their heads she smote off; 
enn frétti Atli, | Fain was Atli to know | 
hvert farnir veri whither now they were gone, 
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sveinar hans leika, | The boys from their sport, | 


es sa ba hvergi. for nowhere he spied them. 


The manuscript indicates line 3 as beginning a new stanza. 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
75. “Yfir rOpumk ganga | “My fate shall I seek, | 
Atla til segja, all to Atli saying, 
dylja mun bik eigi The daughter of Grimhild | 
dottir Grimhildar; the deed from thee hides not; 
glapa munat pik, Atli! | No joy thou hast, Atli, | 
ef gorva reynir: if all thou shalt hear, 
vakbir vo mikla, | Great sorrow didst wake | 
es vatt brapr mina. when my brothers thou slewest. 


The manuscript does not name the speaker. 


76. Svaf ek mjok sjaldan, | I have seldom slept | 
sipans beir fellu, since the hour they were slain, 
hét ek bér horpu, | Baleful were my threats, | 
hefk bik ni mintan; now I bid thee recall them; 
morgin mer sagpir, | Thou didst say it was morning,— | 
mank enn bann gorva: too well I remember, — 
nu es auk aptann, | Now is evening come, | 
att slikt at frétta. and this question thou askest. 


Morning: Guthrun refers to Atli’s taunt in stanza 64. 
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77. Maga hefr bi binna | Now both of thy sons | 
mist... thou hast lost... 
.| oi 
sem pi sizt skyldir; as thou never shouldst do; 


hausa veizt beira | The skulls of thy boys | 


hafba at olskolum, thou as beer-cups didst have, 
drygbak sva drykkju, | And the draught that I made thee 
dreyra blettk beira. was mixed with their blood. 


The manuscript indicates no gap (lines 1-2), and most editions make a single line, despite 
the defective meter: 


Thy sons hast thou lost | as thou never shouldst lose them. 


The second part of line 2 is in the original identical with the second half of line 3 of stan- 
za 80, and may perhaps have been inserted here by mistake. Skulls: it is possible that line 3 
was borrowed from a poem belonging to the Volund tradition (cf. Volundarkvitha, 25 and 
37), and the idea doubtless came from some such source, but probably the poet inserted it 
in a line of his own composition to give an added touch of horror. The Volsungasaga follows 
the Atlamol in including this incident. 


78. Tokk beira hjortu | 

ok a teini steikpak, 
seldak bér siban, | 

sagbak at kalfs véri: 
einn bi bvi ollir, | 

etki réett leifa, 
toggtu tibliga, | 

tripir vel joxlum. 


I cut out their hearts, | 
on a spit I cooked them, 
I came to thee with them, | 
and calf’s flesh I called them; 
Alone didst thou eat them, | 
nor any didst leave, 
Thou didst greedily bite, | 
and thy teeth were busy. 


Some editions add lines 3-4 to stanza 79; Finnur Jonsson marks them as probably spurious. 
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79. Barna veizt binna: | Of thy sons now thou knowest; | 
bibr sér far verra; few suffer more sorrow; 
hlut veld ek minum, | My guilt have I told, | 
hglumk po etki.” fame it never shall give me.” 


Perhaps these two lines should form part of stanza 78, or perhaps they, rather than lines 3- 
4 of stanza 78, are a later addition. A gap of two lines after line 1 has also been conjectured. 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
80. “Grimm vastu, Guprin! | “Grim wast thou, Guthrun, | 

es gorva sva mattir, in so grievous a deed, 

barna binna blopi My draught with the blood 
at blanda mer drykkju; of thy boys to mingle; 

snytt hefr sifjungum, | Thou hast slain thine own kin, | 
sem pii sizt skyldir, most ill it be seemed thee, 

mer ltr ok sjolfum | And little for me 
millum ills litit.” twixt my sorrows thou leavest.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. 


Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
81. “Vili mér enn véri | “Still more would I seek 
at vega pik sjalfan: to slay thee thyself, 
fatt es fullilla | Enough ill comes seldom | 
farit vib gram slikan; to such as thou art; 
drygt bi fyrr hafpir, | Thou didst folly of old, | 
bats domi vissut such that no one shall find 
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heimsku, harpre&pi | In the whole world of men | 

i heimi bessum. a match for such madness. 
[nti hefr enn aukit | Now this that of late | 

bats aban frogum, we learned hast thou added, 
greipt hefr glap storan, | Great evil hast grasped, | 

gort hefr pitt erfi.]” and thine own death feast made.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. Lines 1-2 may be the remains of a separate 
stanza; Grundtvig adds: 


Thou wast foolish, Atli, | when wise thou didst feel, 
Ever the whole | of thy race did I hate. 


(Heimskr vastu, Atli! | es bi horskri vel tripir, 
ztt binni allri | hefik # hatat.) 


The Volsungasaga paraphrase, however, indicates no gap. Many editions make a sepa- 
rate stanza of lines 3-6, which, in the Volsungasaga, are paraphrased as a speech of Atli’s. 
Lines 5-6 may be spurious. 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
82. “Brend munt a bili | “With fire shall they burn thee, | 
ok barib abr grjoti: and first shall they stone thee, 
ba hefr bi arnat | So then hast thou earned | 
bats bt & beiddisk.” what thou ever hast sought for.” 
Guprun kvap: Guthrun spake: 
“Seg bi bér slikar | “Such woes for thyself | 
sorgir ar morgin: shalt thou say in the morning, 
fribra vilk dauba | From a finer death I | 
fara i ljos annat.” to another light fare.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speakers. Many editions make two separate stanzas 
of the four lines. Another light: a fairly clear indication of the influence of Christianity; 
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cf. Introductory Note. 


83. Sotu samtynis, | Together they sat | 
sendusk farhugi, and full grim were their thoughts, 
hendusk heiptyrpi, | Unfriendly their words, | 
hvartki sér unbi; and no joy either found; 
heipt 0x Hniflungi, In Hniflung grew hatred, | 
hugpi a storrepi, great plans did he have, 
gat fyr Gubrinu, | To Guthrun his anger | 
at veri grimmr Atla. against Atli was told. 


The manuscript marks line 3 as the beginning of a new stanza. Hniflung: the Volsungasaga 
says that “Hogni had a son who was called Hniflung,” but the name appears to be nothing 
more than the familiar “Niflung” applied in general to the sons of Gjuki and their people. 
On the spelling cf. note on stanza 44. This son of Hogni appears in later versions of the 
story. In the Thithrekssaga he is called Aldrian, and is begotten by Hogni the night before 
his death. Aldrian grows up and finally shuts Attila in a cave where he starves to death. 
The poet here has incorporated the idea, which finds no parallel in the Atlakvitha, without 
troubling himself to straighten out the chronology. 


84. Kvomu i hug henni | To her heart came ever 
Hogna vibfarar, the fate of Hogni, 
talbi happ honum, | She told him ’twere well | 
ef hann hefnt ynni; if he vengeance should win; 
veginn vas ba Atli | So was Atli slain, — | 
—vas bess skamt biba—: twas not slow to await, — 
sunr va Hogna | Hogni’s son slew him, | 
ok sjolf Guprin. and Guthrun herself. 


Line 4 may be in Fornyrthislag, and from another poem. 
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85. Roskr tok at rapa, | 
rakbisk or svefni, 
kendi bratt benja, | 


bands kvab borf onga: 


“Segip et sannasta: | 


hverr va sun Bubla? 


emkak litt leikinn, | 
lifs telk von onga.” 


Then the warrior spake, | 
as from slumber he wakened, 
Soon he knew for his wounds | 
would the bandage do nought: 
“Now the truth shalt thou say: | 
who has slain Buthli’s son? 
Full sore am I smitten, | 


nor hope can I see.” 


The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. The Volsungasaga makes line 2 


part of Atli’s speech. 


Guprun kvap: 
86. ”[Dylja mun pik eigi | 
dottir Grimhildar:] 
lotumk bvi valda, | 
es libr bina &vi, 
en sumu sunr Hogna, | 
es bik sor mapa.” 
Atli kvap: 
“Vabit hefr at vigi, | 
bot verit skapligt: 
illt es vin véla | 


banns bér vel truir. 


Guthrun spake: 
“Ne’er her deed from thee hides | 
the daughter of Grimhild, 
I own to the guilt | 
that is ending thy life, 
And the son of Hogni; | 
tis so thy wounds bleed.” 
Atli spake: 
“To murder hast thou fared, | 
though foul it must seem; 
Ill thy friend to betray 


who trusted thee well. 


The manuscript does not name the speakers. It marks line 4 as the beginning of a new stanza, 
and many editions follow this arrangement, in most cases making a stanza of lines 4-5 and 
line 1 of stanza 87. However, line 1 may well have been interpolated here from stanza 75. 
Grundtvig adds after line 3: 


His father he avenged, | and his kinsmen fully. 


(hefndi hann sva fobur | ok frénda sinna allra.) 
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Some editors assume the loss of one or two lines after line 5. 


87. Beiddr for ek heiman | Not glad went I hence 

at bibja bin Gubriin! thy hand to seek, Guthrun, 
leyfp vastu ekkja, | In thy widowhood famed, | 

létu storraba; but haughty men found thee; 
varpa von lygi, | My belief did not lie, | 

es ver of reyndum; as now we have learned; 
fortu heim hingat, | I brought thee home hither, 

fylgpi oss herr manna. and a host of men with us. 


The manuscript marks line 2 as beginning a new stanza, and some editions make a stanza 
out of lines 2-4 and line 1 of stanza 88. 


88. Allt vas itarligt Most noble was all 
of orar ferpir, when of old we journeyed, 
margs vas alls somi Great honor did we have | 
manna tiginna; of heroes full worthy; 
naut voru grin, Of cattle had we plenty, | 
nutum af storum, and greatly we prospered, 
bar vas fjolb fear, | Mighty was our wealth, | 
fengu til margir. and many received it. 


The manuscript marks line 2 as the beginning of a stanza, and many editions make a stanza 
out of lines 2-4, or combine them with stanza 89. Some question the genuineness of line 4. 


89. Mund galt ek mérri, | To the famed one as bride-gift | 
meipma fjolb biggja, I gave jewels fair, 
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bréla ria tegu, | I gave thirty slaves, | 
byjar sjau gobar; and handmaidens seven; 

— smb vas at sliku—: | There was honor in such gifts, | 
silfr vas bo meira. yet the silver was greater. 


Many editions assume a gap of one line after line 3; Grundtvig adds: 


Bit-champing horses | and wheel-wagons bright. 
(mara mélgreypa, | marga hvelvagna.) 


Greater: i. e., the silver which Atli gave Guthrun was of greater value even than the honor 
of receiving such royal gifts. Line 4 may be spurious. 


90. Lézt ber allt bykkja | But all to thee was | 

sem etki veri, as if nought it were worth, 
meban lond bau Idgu | While the land lay before thee | 

es mer leifpi Bupli; that Buthli had left me; 
[groftu sva undir, | Thou in secret didst work | 

gorpit hlut biggja;] so the treasure I won not; 
sveru lézt bina | My mother full oft | 

sitja opt gratna, to sit weeping didst make, 
fannka i hug heilum | No wedded joy found I | 

hjona vetr sipan.” in fullness of heart.” 


Some editions mark line 3 as spurious or defective. The manuscript marks line 4 as the 
beginning of a new stanza. The land, etc.: there is much obscurity as to the significance of 
this line. Some editors omit or question “me,” in which case Atli is apparently reproaching 
Guthrun for having incited him to fight with his brothers to win for himself the whole of 
Buthli’s land. In stanza 91 Guthrun denies that she was to blame for Atli’s quarrels with his 
brothers. The Volsungasaga reading supports this interpretation. The historical Attila did 
actually have his brother, Bleda, killed in order to have the sole rule. The treasure: Sigurth’s 
hoard, which Atli claimed as the brother of Brynhild and husband of Guthrun, Sigurth’s wid- 
ow, but which Gunnar and Hogni kept for themselves, with, as Atli here charges, Guthrun’s 
connivance. My mother: the only other reference to Atli’s mother is in Oddrunargratr, 30, 
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wherein she appears as the adder who stings Gunnar to death, and in the prose passages 
based on that stanza. 


Guprun kvab: Guthrun spake: 
91. “Lyegr bi ni, Atli! | “Thou liest now, Atli, | 
bot bat litt rakjak: though little I heed it; 
heldr vask h@g sjaldan, | If I seldom was kindly, | 
hofsk bu bo storum; full cruel wast thou; 
borbusk brapr ungir, | Ye brothers fought young, | 
borusk rog milli, quarrels brought you to battle, 
halft gekk til heljar | And half went to hell | 
or husi pinu. of the sons of thy house, 
[hroldi hotvetna | And all was destroyed | 
bats til hags skyldi]. that should e’er have done good. 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. It marks both lines 4 and 5 as beginning 
new stanzas, but line 5 is presumably an interpolation. The text of the second half of line 2 
is obscure, and many emendations have been suggested. Ye brothers: cf. note on stanza 90. 
Half: i. e., two of Atli’s brothers were killed, the other two dying in the battle with Gunnar 
and Hogni; cf. stanza 51. 


92. briu vorum systkin, | 
pottum ovégin, 
forum af landi, | 
fylgbum Sigurpi; 
skéva vér létum, | 
skipi hvert vart styrpi, 


orkubum at aubnu, | 


unz ver austr kvoOmum. 


My two brothers and I | 

were bold in our thoughts, 
From the land we went forth, | 

with Sigurth we fared; 
Full swiftly we sailed, | 

each one steering his ship, 
So our fate sought we e’er | 


till we came to the East. 


From the land: this maritime expedition of Guthrun and her two brothers, Gunnar and 
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Hogni (the poet seems to know nothing of her half-brother, Gotthorm), with Sigurth seems 
to have been a pure invention of the poet’s, inserted for the benefit of his Greenland hearers. 
Nothing further is reported concerning it. 


93. Konung drdpum fyrstan, | First the king did we slay, | 
kurum land babra, and the land we seized, 
hersar 4 hond gengu: | The princes did us service, | 
hrézzlu bat vissi; for such was their fear; 
vogum Or sk6gi | From the forest we called | 
banns vildum syknan, them we fain would have guiltless, 
settum bann sélan | And rich made we many | 
es sér né attit. who of all were bereft. 


The forest: i. e., men who were outlawed in the conquered land were restored to their 
rights— another purely Norse touch. 


94. Daubr varb enn hunski: | Slain was the Hun-king, | 
drap ba bratt kosti, soon happiness vanished, 
strangt vas angr ungri | In her grief the widow | 
ekkju nafn hljota; so young sat weeping; 
kvol botti kvikri | Yet worse seemed the sorrow | 
at koma i his Atla, to seek Atli’s house, 
atti apr kapyi, | A hero was my husband, | 
illr vas sa missir. and hard was his loss. 


Hun-king: Sigurth, though most illogically so called; cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 4 and 

note. The Volsungasaga paraphrase of line 2 is so remote as to be puzzling: “It was little to 

bear the name of widow.” (“var pat litit at bera ekkju nafn.”) Perhaps, however, the word 
“not” fell out between “was” and “little.” 
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95. Kvamtat af bingi, | From the Thing thou camst never, | 
es ver bat fregim, for thus have we heard, 
at bi sok sattir | Having won in thy quarrels, | 
né slagbir apra: or warriors smitten; 
vildir é végja, | Full yielding thou wast, | 
en vetki halda, never firm was thy will, 
kyrt of bvi lata | In silence didst suffer, | 


” ” 
. 


Thing, etc.: here the poet makes Atli into a typical Norse land-owner, going to the “Thing,” 
or general law council, to settle his disputes. Even the compilers of the Volsungasaga could 
not accept this, and in their paraphrase changed “Thing” to “battle.” The text of the second 
half of line 2 is uncertain. The manuscript leaves a blank to indicate the gap in line 4; 
Grundtvig adds: “as beseems not a king.” (“es konungr skyldit.”) 


Atli kvap: Atli spake: 
96. “Lygr bi ni, Gubrin! | “Thou liest now, Guthrun, | 
litt mun vib batask but little of good 
hluti hvarigra: | Will it bring to either, 
hofum oll skarban; for all have we lost; 
gerpu nu, Gubrin! | But, Guthrun, yet once | 
af gazku binni be thou kindly of will, 
okkr til agé&tis, | For the honor of both, | 
es mik ut hefja.” when forth I am home.” 
Gupriin kvap: Guthrun spake: 
97. “knorr mun ek kaupa “A ship will I buy, | 
ok kistu steinda, and a bright-hued coffin, 
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vexa vel bl&ju, | I will wax well the shroud | 
at verja pitt liki, to wind round thy body, 
hyggja a borf hverja, | For all will I care | 
sem vit holl verim.” as if dear were we ever.” 


The manuscript does not indicate the speaker. Many editors assume a gap either before or 
after line 1. A ship: the burial of Norse chiefs in ships was of frequent occurrence, but the 
Greenland poet’s application of the custom to Atli is some what grotesque. 


98. Nar varb ba Atli: Then did Atli die, | 
nibjum strip oxti; and his heirs’ grief doubled; 
efndi itrborin | The high-born one did | 
allt bats rép heita; as to him she had promised; 
frop vildi Gubrin | Then sought Guthrun the wise | 
fara sér at spilla: to go to her death, 
urbu dvol dagra, | But for days did she wait, | 
do i sinn annat. and ’twas long ere she died. 


Heirs, etc.: merely a stock phrase, here quite meaningless, as Atli’s heirs had all been killed. 
Long: cf. Guthrunarhvot, introductory prose. 


99. Sell es hverr siban, | Full happy shall he be | 

es slik getr faba who such offspring has, 
job at afreki, | Or children so gallant, | 

sem es Ol Gjiki: as Gjuki begot; 
lifa mun bat eptir | Forever shall live, | 

a landi hverju and in lands far and wide, 
beira braméii, | Their valor heroic | 

hvargis bjop heyrir. wherever men hear it. 
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Introductory Note 


The two concluding poems in the Codex Regius, the Guthrunarhvot (Guthrun’s Inciting) and 
the Hamthesmol (The Ballad of Hamther), belong to a narrative cycle connected with those of 
Sigurth, the Burgundians, and Atli (cf. Gripisspo, introductory note) by only the slenderest 
of threads. Of the three early historical kings who gradually assumed a dominant place in 
Germanic legend, Ermanarich, king of the East Goths in the middle of the fourth century, 
was actually the least important, even though Jordanes, the sixth century author of De 
Rebus Getecis, compared him to Alexander the Great. Memories of his cruelty and of his 
tragic death, however, persisted along with the real glories of Theoderich, a century and 
a half later, and of the conquests of Attila, whose lifetime approximately bridged the gap 
between Ermanarich’s death and Theoderich’s birth. 

Chief among the popular tales of Ermanarich’s cruelty was one concerning the death of 
a certain Sunilda or Sanielh, whom, according to Jordanes, he caused to be torn asunder by 
wild horses because of her husband’s treachery. Her brothers, Sarus and Ammius, seeking 
to avenge her, wounded but failed to kill Ermanarich. In this story is the root of the two 
Norse poems included in the Codex Regius. Sunilda easily became the wife as well as the 
victim of the tyrant, and, by the process of legend-blending so frequently observed, the story 
was connected with the more famous one of the Nibelungs by making her the daughter of 
Sigurth and Guthrun. To account for her brothers, a third husband had to be found for 
Guthrun; the Sarus and Ammius of Jordanes are obviously the Sorli and Hamther, sons 
of Guthrun and Jonak, of the Norse poems. The blending of the Sigurth and Ermanarich 
legends probably, though not certainly, took place before the story reached the North, in 
other words before the end of the eighth century. 

Regarding the exact status of the Guthrunarhvot and the Hamthesmol there has been a 
great deal of discussion. That they are closely related is obvious; indeed the first parts of the 
two poems are nearly identical in content and occasionally so in actual diction. The annota- 
tor, in his concluding prose note, refers to the second poem as the “old” ballad of Hamther, 
wherefore it has been assumed by some critics that the composer of the Guthrunarhvot used 
the Hamthesmol, approximately as it now stands, as the source of part of his material. The 
extant Hamthesmol, however, is almost certainly a patchwork; part of it is in Fornyrthis- 
lag (cf. Introduction), including most of the stanzas paralleled in the Guthrunarhvot, and 
likewise the stanza followed directly by the reference to the “old” ballad, while the rest 
is in Malahattr. The most reasonable theory, therefore, is that there existed an old ballad 
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of Hamther, all in Fornyrthislag, from which the composer of the Guthrunarhvot borrowed 
a few stanzas as the introduction for his poem, and which the composer of the extant, or 
“new,” Hamthesmol likewise used, though far more clumsily. 

The title “Guthrunarhvot,” which appears in the Codex Regius, really applies only to 
stanzas 1-8, all presumably borrowed from the “old” ballad of Hamther. The rest of the 
poem is simply another Guthrun lament, following the tradition exemplified by the first 
and second Guthrun lays; it is possible, indeed, that it is made up of fragments of two 
separate laments, one (stanzas 9-18) involving the story of Svanhild’s death, and the other 

(stanzas 19-21) coming from an otherwise lost version of the story in which Guthrun closely 
follows Sigurth and Brynhild in death. In any event the present title is really a misnomer; 
the poet, who presumably was an eleventh century Icelander, used the episode of Guthrun’s 
inciting her sons to vengeance for the slaying of Svanhild simply as an introduction to his 
main subject, the last lament of the unhappy queen. 

The text of the poem in Regius is by no means in good shape, and editorial emendations 
have been many and varied, particularly in interchanging lines between the Guthrunarhvot 
and the Hamthesmol. The Volsungasaga paraphrases the poem with such fidelity as to prove 
that it lay before the compilers of the saga approximately in its present form. 


Gubrin gekk ba til szevar, er hon haf- 
bi drepit Atla. 


Gekk hon ut a seinn ok vildi fara sér; 
hon matti eigi sokkva. 


Rak hana yfir fjorpinn a land Jonakrs 
konungs; hann fekk hennar; peira 
synir varu beir Sorli ok Erpr ok Ham- 
bir. 

bar foeddiz upp Svanhildr Sigurpar- 
dottir; hon var gipt Jormunrekk en- 
um rikja. 

Meb honum var Bikki, hann rép bat 
at Randvér konungs son skyldi taka 
hana. 

bat sagbi Bikki konungi. 


Konungr lét hengja Randvé, en tropa 
Svanhildi undir hrossa fotum. 


Guthrun went forth to the sea after she 
had slain Atli. 


She went out into the sea and fain 
would drown herself, but she could not 
sink. 

The waves bore her across the fjord to 
the land of King Jonak; he took her as 
wife; their sons were Sorli and Erp and 
Hamther. 


There was brought up Svanhild, Sig- 
urth’s daughter; she was married to the 
mighty Jormunrek. 


With him was Bikki, who counselled 
that Randver, the king’s son, should 
have her. 


This Bikki told to the king. 


The king had Randver hanged, and 
Svanhild trodden to death under hors- 
es’ feet. 
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En er bat spurpi Gubriin, pa kvaddi And when Guthrun learned this, she 
hon sonu sina. spake with her sons. 


In the manuscript the prose is headed “Of Guthrun,” the title “Guthrunarhvot” preceding 
stanza 1. The prose introduction is used both by Snorri (Skaldskaparmal, chapter 42) and 
in the Volsungasaga. It would be interesting to know on what the annotator based this note, 
for neither Bikki nor Randver is mentioned by name in either the Guthrunarhvot or the 
Hamthesmol. On the prose notes in general, cf. Reginsmol, introductory note. Guthrun: on 
the slaying of Atli by his wife, Guthrun, Sigurth’s widow, cf. Atlamol, 83-86 and notes. Jon- 
ak: a Northern addition to the legend, introduced to account for Svanhild’s half-brothers; 
the name is apparently of Slavic origin. Sorli, Erp, and Hamther: Sorli and Hamther are the 
Sarus and Ammius of the Jordanes story (cf. introductory note). The Volsungasaga follows 
this note in making Erp likewise a son of Guthrun, but in the Hamthesmol he is a son of 
Jonak by another wife. Svanhild: cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 54 and note. Jormunrek 
(Ermanarich): cf. introductory note. Bikki: the Sifka or Sibicho of the Gothic legends of 
Ermanarich, whose evil counsel always brings trouble. Randver: in the Volsungasaga Jor- 
munrek sends his son Randver with Bikki to seek Svanhild’s hand. On the voyage home 
Bikki says to Randver: “It were right for you to have so fair a wife, and not such an old 
man.” Randver was much pleased with this advice, “and he spake to her with gladness, and 
she to him.” Thus the story becomes near of kin to those of Tristan and Iseult and Paolo and 
Francesca. According to the Volsungasaga, Bikki told Ermanarich that a guilty love existed 
between his son and his young wife, and presumably the annotator here meant as much by 
his vague “this.” 


1. ba frak sennu | A word-strife I learned, | 

slibrfengligsta, most woeful of all, 

traubmd] talip | A speech from the fullness | 
af trega storum, of sorrow spoken, 

es harbhugub | When fierce of heart | 
hvatti at vigi her sons to the fight 

grimmum orbum | Did Guthrun whet | 
Guprin sunu: with words full grim. 


The poet’s introduction of himself in this stanza is a fairly certain indication of the relative 
lateness of the poem. 
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2. “Hvi sitib kyrrir, | 

hvi sofib lifi, 

hvi tregrat ykkr | 
teiti at mela? 

es Jormunrekkr | 
ybra systur 

unga at aldri | 
joum of traddi 

[hvitum ok svortum | 
a hervegi, 

groum, gangtomum | 


Gotna hrossum. | 


“Why sit ye idle, | 

why sleep out your lives, 
Why grieve ye not | 

in gladness to speak? 
Since Jormunrek | 

your sister young 
Beneath the hoofs | 

of horses hath trodden, 
[White and black | 

on the battle-way, 
Gray, road-wonted, | 

the steeds of the Goths. ] 


Idle: a guess; a word is obviously missing in the original. The manuscript marks line 5 as 
beginning a new stanza, and lines 5-6 may well have been inserted from another part of 


the “old” Hamthesmol (cf. Hamthesmol, 3). 


3. Urbuat glikir | 

beim Gunnari 

ne in heldr hugpir | 
sem vas Hogni: 

hennar mundub | 
hefna leita, 

ef mob é&ttip | 
minna br@pra 

[eba harban hug | 


Hinkonunga].” 


Not like are ye | 

to Gunnar of yore, 
Nor have ye hearts | 

such as Hogni’s was; 
Vengeance for her | 

ye soon would have 
If brave ye were | 

as my brothers of old, 
Or hard your hearts | 


as the Hunnish kings’.” 


Gunnar and Hogni: cf. Drap Niflunga. Line 5 may be interpolated. Hunnish: here used, 
as often, merely as a generic term for all South Germanic peoples; the reference is to the 
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Burgundian Gunnar and Hogni. 


4.  pbakvab bat Hambér | 
enn hugumstori: 
“Litt mundir bi | 

leyfa dob Hogna, 

bas Sigurb vokbu | 
svefni Or: 

bakr voru binar | 
enar blahvitu 

ropnar i vers dreyra, | 


folgnar i valblopi. 


Then Hamther spake, | 
the high of heart: 
“Little the deed | 
of Hogni didst love, 
When Sigurth they wakened | 
from his sleep; 
Thy bed-covers white | 
were red with blood 
Of thy husband, drenched | 


with gore from his heart. 


Hamther: some editions spell the name “Hamthir.” Sigurth, etc.: cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skam- 
ma, 21-24, and Brot, concluding prose. This stanza has been subjected to many conjectural 
rearrangements, some editors adding two or three lines from the Hamthesmol. 


5. — Urbu bér brapla | 
brapra hefndir 
slibrar ok sarar, | 
es sunu myrpir; 
kn&ttim allir | 
Jormunrekki 
samhyggjendr | 


systur hefna. 


Bloody revenge | 

didst have for thy brothers, 
Evil and sore, | 

when thy sons didst slay; 
Else yet might we all | 


on Jormunrek 


Together our sister’s 


slaying avenge. 


Bloody: a guess; a word in the original is clearly missing, and the same is true of all in 
line 3. Thy sons: i.e., by killing her sons Erp and Eitil (cf. Atlamol, 72-74) Guthrun deprived 
Hamther, Sorli, and the second Erp of valuable allies in avenging Svanhild’s death. 
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berib hnossir fram | 
Hinkonunga! 
hefr okkr hvatta 
at hjorbingi.” 


The gear of the Hunnish | 
kings now give us! 
Thou hast whetted us so 
to the battle of swords.” 


The manuscript indicates no gap, but most editors assume the loss of one, two or even more 


lines before the two here given. 


7.  Hl&jandi Guprin | 
hvarf til skemmu, 
kumbl konunga | 
or kerum valbi, 
sipar brynjur, | 
ok sunum forpi: 
hlopusk mobgir | 


a mara bogu. 


Laughing did Guthrun | 

go to her chamber, 
The helms of the kings | 

from the cupboards she took, 
And mail-coats broad, | 

to her sons she bore them; 
On their horses’ backs 


the heroes leaped. 


The manuscript indicates line 4 as beginning a new stanza. 


8. [ba kvab bat Hambér 
enn hugumstori:] 
“Sva komsk meirr aptr | 
mobur at vitja 
geirnjorpr hniginn | 
a Gotpjobu, 
at bu erfi | 


at oll oss drekkir, 


Then Hamther spake, | 
the high of heart: 
“Homeward no more | 
his mother to see 
Comes the spear-god, | 
fallen mid Gothic folk; 
One death-draught thou | 
for us all shalt drink, 
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at Svanhildi | For Svanhild then | 
ok sunu pina.” and thy sons as well.” 
Line 1, identical with line 1 of stanza 4, may be interpolated here. Spear-god: warrior, i.e., 


Hamther himself. With this stanza the introductory hvot (“inciting”) ends, and stanza 9 
introduces the lament which forms the real body of the poem. 


9.  Gratandi Guprin | Weeping Guthrun, | 
Gjika dottir Gjuki’s daughter, 
gekk tregliga | Went sadly before | 
a tai sitja the gate to sit, 
auk at telja | And with tear-stained cheeks | 
torughlyra to tell the tale 
mobug spjoll | Of her mighty griefs, | 
a margan veg: so many in kind. 
10. “bria vissak elda, | “Three home-fires knew I, | 
bria vissak arna; three hearths I knew, 
vask brimr verum | Home was I brought | 
vegin at hisi; by husbands three; 
einn vorumk Sigurpr | But Sigurth only | 
ollum betri, of all was dear, 
es brabr minir | He whom my brothers | 
at bana urbu. brought to his death. 
11. Svarra sara | A greater sorrow | 
sakat, né kunnu I saw not nor knew, 
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... meirr bottusk | 
mer of striba, 

es mik oblingar | 
Atla gofu. 


Yet more it seemed | 
I must suffer yet 
When the princes great | 


to Atli gave me. 


Line 1 in the original is of uncertain meaning. Many editors assume the loss of a line after 
line 1, and some completely reconstruct line 1 on the basis of a hypothetical second line. 


Princes: Gunnar and Hogni. 


12. Hina hvassa | 
hetk mer at ronum 
mattigak bolva | 
batr of vinna, 
abr hnofk hofub 


at Hniflungum. 


The brave boys I summoned | 
to secret speech; 

For my woes requital | 
I might not win 

Till off the heads | 
of the Hniflungs I hewed. 


Some editors assume the loss of one line, or more, before line 1. Hniflungs: Erp and Eitil, 
the sons of Guthrun and Atli. On the application of the name Niflung (or, as later spelt, 
Hniflung) to the descendants of Gjuki, Guthrun’s father, cf. Brot, 17, note. 


13. Gekk ek til strandar, | 
grom vask nornum, 
vildak hrinda | 
vreipi beira: 
hofumk, né drekbu, | 
hovar borur, 
bvi land of sték, | 
at lifa skyldak. 


To the sea I went, | 
my heart full sore 
For the Norns, whose wrath 
I would now escape; 
But the lofty billows | 
bore me undrowned, 
Till to land I came, | 


so I longer must live. 
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Norns: the fates; cf. Voluspo, 8 and note. 
14. Gekk ekdbeb | 
— hugpumk fyrr betra— 
bribja sinni | 
bjopkonungi; 
lk mér jap, | 
erfivorbu, 
erfivorpu | 
Jonakrs sunum. 


The manuscript omits the first half of line 4. 


15. Enumb Svanhildi | 


sotu byjar, 
es barna minna 
bazt fullhugpak; 
sva vas Svanhildr | 
i sal minum, 
sem veri somleitr | 
solar geisli. 
16. Gaddak golli | 
ok gobvefjum, 
abr hana gzfak 
Gotbjobar til; 
Sa’s mér harpastr | 


harma minna, 


Then to the bed— | 

of old was it better! — 
Of a king of the folk 

a third time I came; 
Boys I bore 

his heirs to be, 
Heirs so young, | 


the sons of Jonak. 


But round Svanhild | 
handmaidens sat, 
She was dearest ever | 
of all my children; 
So did Svanhild | 
seem in my hall 
As the ray of the sun | 


is fair to see. 


Gold I gave her | 

and garments bright, 
Ere I let her go | 

to the Gothic folk; 
Of my heavy woes | 

the hardest it was 
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es bann enn hvita | 
hadd Svanhildar 
aur i troddu | 


und joa fotum. 


When Svanhild’s tresses 
fair were trodden 
In the mire by hoofs | 


of horses wild. 


Some editors assume a gap of two lines after line 2, and make a separate stanza of lines 3- 
5; Gering adds a sixth line of his own coining, while Grundtvig inserts one between lines 3 
and 4. The manuscript indicates line 5 as beginning a new stanza. 


17. Ensasarastr, | 
es Sigurp minn 
sigri réndan | 
1 seeing vogu; 
en sa grimmastr, | 
es Gunnari 
franir ormar | 


til fjors skripu. 


The sorest it was 
when Sigurth mine 
On his couch, of victory | 
robbed, they killed; 
And grimmest of all | 
when to Gunnar’s heart 
There crept the bright-hued | 


crawling snakes. 


The manuscript does not indicate line 1 as beginning a stanza (cf. note on stanza 16). 
Stanzas 17 and 18 are very likely later interpolations, although the compilers of the Vol- 
sungasaga knew them as they stand here. The whole passage depends on the shades of 
difference in the meanings of the various superlatives: harpastr, “hardest”; sdrastr, “sorest”; 
grimmastr, “grimmest,” and hvassastr, “keenest.” Snakes: cf. Drap Niflunga. 


18. Ensa hvassastr, | 
es hjarta til 
konung dblauban | 
kvikvan skOru; 


fjolp mank boglva | 


And keenest of all | 

when they cut the heart 
From the living breast | 

of the king so brave; 


Many woes I remember, | 
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The king: Hogni; cf. Atlakvitha, 25. The manuscript marks line 3 as beginning a new stanza. 
Most editors agree that there is a more or less extensive gap after stanza 19, and some of 
them contend that the original ending of the poem is lost, stanzas 19-21 coming from a 
different poem, probably a lament closely following Sigurth’s death. 


19. Beittu, Sigurpr! | Bridle, Sigurth, | 

en blakka mar, thy steed so black, 
hest enn harbf@ra | Hither let run | 

lat hinig rinna: thy swift-faring horse; 
sitr eigi hér | Here there sits not | 

snor né dottir son or daughter 
sii es Gubrin | Who yet to Guthrun | 

géfi hnossir. gifts shall give. 


The manuscript does not indicate line 1 as beginning a stanza, and it immediately follows 
the fragmentary line 3 of stanza 18. The resemblance between stanzas 19-21 and stan- 
zas 64-69 of Sigurtharkvitha en skamma suggests that, in some other wise lost version of the 
story, Guthrun, like Brynhild, sought to die soon after Sigurth’s death. Thy steed: Guthrun’s 
appeal to the dead Sigurth to ride back to earth to meet her is reminiscent of the episode re- 
lated in Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II, 39-48. The promise mentioned in stanza 20 is spoken 
of elsewhere only in the Volsungasaga paraphrase of this passage. 


20. Minnsk bi, Sigurpr! | Remember, Sigurth, | 
hvat vit méltum, what once we said, 
es 4 bepjum vit | When together both | 
be&pi sotum, on the bed we sat, 
at myndir min | That mightily thou | 
mobugr vitja to me wouldst come 
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halr or helju, | From hell and I | 

en or heimi ek pin. from earth to thee. 
21. Hlabib ér, jarlar! | Pile ye up, jarls, | 

eikikesti, the pyre of oak, 

latip und hilmi Make it the highest 
héstan verbal! a hero e’er had; 

megi brenna brjost | Let the fire burn 
bolvafullt eldr, my grief-filled breast, 

brungit hjarta, | My sore-pressed heart, | 
bibni sorgir.” till my sorrows melt.” 


Perhaps something has been lost between stanzas 20 and 21, or possibly stanza 21, while 
belonging originally to the same poem as stanzas 19 and 20, did not directly follow them. 
Sore-pressed: a guess; a word seems to have been omitted in the original. 


22. [orlum ollum | May nobles all | 
valabs batni, less sorrow know, 
snotum ollum | And less the woes | 
sorgir minki, of women become, 
at tregrof pat | Since the tale of this | 
of talit véri.] lament is told. 


Words of the poet’s, like stanza 1, and perhaps constituting a later addition. Many editors 
assume the loss of a line after line 3. The meaning, of course, is that the poet hopes the 
story of Guthrun’s woes will make all other troubles seem light by comparison. 
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Introductory Note 


The Hamthesmol, the concluding poem in the Codex Regius, is on the whole the worst pre- 
served of all the poems in the collection. The origin of the story, the relation of the Hamthes- 
mol to the Guthrunarhvot, and of both poems to the hypothetical “old” Hamthesmol, are 
outlined in the introductory note to the Guthrunarhvot. The Hamthesmol as we have it is 
certainly not the “old” poem of that name; indeed it is so pronounced a patchwork that it 
can hardly be regarded as a coherent poem at all. Some of the stanzas are in Fornyrthislag, 
some are in Malahattr, one (stanza 29) appears to be in Ljothahattr, and in many cases the 
words can be adapted to any known metrical form only by liberal emendation. That any 
one should have deliberately composed such a poem seems quite incredible, and it is far 
more likely that some eleventh century narrator constructed a poem about the death of 
Hamther and Sorli by piecing together various fragments, and possibly adding a number 
of Malahattr stanzas of his own. 

It has been argued, and with apparently sound logic, that our extant Hamthesmol orig- 
inated in Greenland, along with the Atlamol. In any case, it can hardly have been put 
together before the latter part of the eleventh century, although the “old” Hamthesmol un- 
doubtedly long antedates this period. Many editors have attempted to pick out the parts 
of the extant poem which were borrowed from this older lay, but the condition of the 
text is such that it is by no means clear even what stanzas are in Fornyrthislag and what 
in Malahattr. Many editors, likewise, indicate gaps and omissions, but it seems doubtful 
whether the extant Hamthesmol ever had a really consecutive quality, its component frag- 
ments having apparently been strung together with little regard for continuity. The notes 
indicate some of the more important editorial suggestions, but make no attempt to cover 
all of them, and the metrical form of the translation is often based on mere guesswork as 
to the character of the original lines and stanzas. Despite the chaotic state of the text, how- 
ever, the underlying narrative is reasonably clear, and the story can be followed with no 
great difficulty. 


1. = [Spruttu a tai’ | Great the evils | 


tregnar ibir once that grew, 
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at glystomu | With the dawning sad | 
groati alfa; of the sorrow of elves; 
ar of morgin | In early morn | 
manna bolva awake for men 
sutir hverjar | The evils that grief | 
sorg of kveykva.] to each shall bring. 


This stanza looks like a later interpolation from a totally unrelated source. Sorrow of elves: 
the sun; cf. Alvissmol, 16 and note. 


2. Vasa bat ni | Not now, nor yet | 
né i ger, of yesterday was it, 
bat hefr langt | Long the time | 
libit sipan, that since hath lapsed, 
[fatt es fornara, | So that little there is | 
fremr vas bat holfu] that is half as old, 
es hvatti Gupriin | Since Guthrun, daughter | 
} Gjtuka borin of Gjuki, whetted 
sunu sina unga | Her sons so young | 
at hefna Svanhildar. to Svanhild’s vengeance. 


Some editors regard lines 1-2 as interpolated, while others question line 3. Guthrun, etc.: 
regarding the marriage of Jonak and Guthrun (daughter of Gjuki, sister of Gunnar and 
Hogni, and widow first of Sigurth and then of Atli), and the sons of this marriage, Hamther 
and Sorli (but not Erp), cf. Guthrunarhvot, introductory prose and note. 


3. “Systir vas ykkur | “The sister ye had 
Svanhildr of heitin, was Svanhild called, 
sis Jormunrekkr | And her did Jormunrek | 
joum of traddi, trample with horses, 
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hvitum ok svortum | White and black | 

a hervegi, on the battle-way, 
groum, gangtomum | Gray, road-wonted, | 

Gotna hrossum. the steeds of the Goths. 


Svanhild and Jormunrek: regarding the manner in which Jormunrek (Ermanarich) mar- 
ried Svanhild, daughter of Sigurth and Guthrun, and afterwards had her trodden to death 
by horses, cf. Guthrunarhvot, introductory note. Lines 3-4 are identical with lines 5-6 of 
Guthrunarhvot, 2. 


4. Eptir es brungit | Little the kings | 
ykkr pjopkonunga, of the folk are ye like, 
lifip einir batta | For now ye are living 
zttar minnar. alone of my race. 


These two lines may be all that is left of a four-line stanza. The manuscript and many 
editions combine them with stanza 5, while a few place them after stanza 5 as a separate 
stanza, reversing the order of the two lines. Kings of the folk: Guthrun’s brothers, Gunnar 
and Hogni, slain by Atli. 


5. — Einst&éb emk orpin | Lonely am I | 
sem osp I holti, as the forest aspen, 
fallin at fréndum | Of kindred bare | 
sem fura at kvisti, as the fir of its boughs, 
vabin at vilja | My joys are all lost | 
sem vir at laufi, as the leaves of the tree 
bas en kvistsk@pa | When the scather of twigs | 
komr of dag varman.” from the warm day turns.” 


Cf. note on stanza 4; the manuscript does not indicate line 1 as beginning a stanza. Scather 
of twigs: poetic circumlocution for the wind (cf. Skaldskaparmal, chapter 27), though some 
editors think the phrase here means the sun. Some editors assume a more or less extensive 
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gap between stanzas 5 and 6. 


6. = Hitt kvab ba Hambér | Then Hamther spake forth, | 
enn hugumstori: the high of heart: 
“Litt mundir, Gubriin! | “Small praise didst thou, Guthrun, | 

leyfa d6p Hogna, to Hogni’s deed give 

es beir Sigurp pinn | When they wakened thy Sigurth | 
svefni or vokbu, from out of his sleep, 

saztu a bebjum, | Thou didst sit on the bed | 
en banar hlogu. while his slayers laughed. 


Lines 1-3 are nearly identical with lines 1-3 of Guthrunarhvot, 4. On the death of Sigurth 
cf. Sigurtharkvitha en skamma, 21-24, and Brot, concluding prose. The word thy in line 3 is 
omitted in the original. 


7.  Bgokr voru pinar | Thy bed-covers white | 
enar blahvitu with blood were red 
valundum ropnar, | From his wounds, and with gore | 
flutu i vers dreyra; of thy husband were wet; 
svalt ba Sigurpr, | So Sigurth was slain, | 
saztu of daupum, by his corpse didst thou sit, 
glyja né gabir: | And of gladness didst think not: | 
Gunnarr sva vildi. ’twas Gunnar’s doing. 


Lines 1-2 are nearly identical with lines 4-5 of Guthrunarhvot, 4. The manuscript, followed 
by many editions, indicates line 3 and not line 1 as beginning a stanza. 


8. [Atla bottisk striba | Thou wouldst strike at Atli | 
at Erps morpi by the slaying of Erp 
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ok at Eitils aldrlagi: And the killing of Eitil; | 

bat vas ber enn verra; thine own grief was worse; 
sva skyldi hverr obrum | So should each one wield | 

verja til aldrlaga the wound-biting sword 
sverbi sarbeitu, | That another it slays | 

at sér né striddit.| but smites not himself-” 


Some editors regard this stanza as interpolated. Erp and Eitil: regarding Guthrun’s slaying 
of her sons by Atli, cf. Atlamol, 72-75. The Erp here referred to is not to be confused with 
the Erp, son of Jonak, who appears in stanza 13. The whole of stanza 8 is in doubtful shape, 
and many emendations have been suggested. 


9. = Hitt kvab ba Sorli, | Then did Sorli speak out, | 
svinna hafpi hyggju: for wise was he ever: 
“Vilkat vib mobur | “With my mother I never | 
molum of skipta; a quarrel will make; 
orbs bykkir enn vant Full little in speaking | 
ykkru hvorugi: methinks ye both lack; 
hvers bibr bi, Gubrin! | What askest thou, Guthrun, | 
es at grati né frat? that will give thee no tears? 
10. Brédpr gré&tr bi pina | For thy brothers dost weep, | 
ok buri svasa, and thy boys so sweet, 
nipja naborna | Thy kinsmen in birth | 
leidda né&r rogi: on the battlefield slain; 
skaltu auk, Gubrin! | Now, Guthrun, as; well | 
grata okkr baba; for us both shalt thou weep, 
sitjum hér feigir [Aa morum], | We sit doomed on our steeds, | 
fjarri munum deyja.” and far hence shall we die.” 
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Some editors assign this speech to Hamther. Brothers: Gunnar and Hogni. Boys: Erp and 
Eitil. 


11. Hitt kvab ba hroprglob | 
— stop of hlépum— 


méfingr mzlti | 


Then the fame-glad one— 
on the steps she was— 
The slender-fingered, 
vip mogu sina: spake with her son: 
“pvi's bar hétta, | “Ye shall danger have | 
at hlypigi myni: if counsel ye heed not; 
By two heroes alone | 
shall two hundred of Goths 


Be bound or be slain | 


megut tveir menn einir | 
tiu hundrup Gotna 
binda eba berja | 


i borg enni hovu.” in the lofty-walled burg.” 


In the manuscript this stanza follows stanza 21, and some editors take the word here ren- 
dered “fame-glad one” (hroprglop) to be a proper name (Jormunrek’s mother or his concu- 
bine). The Volsungasaga, however, indicates that Guthrun at this point “had so fashioned 
their war-gear that iron would not bite into it, and she bade them to have nought to do 
with stones or other heavy things, and told them that it would be ill for them if they did 
not do as she said.” The substance of this counsel may well have been conveyed in a pas- 
sage lost after line 3, though the manuscript indicates no gap. It is by being stoned that 
Hamther and Sorli are killed (stanza 26). On the other hand, the second part of line 3 may 
possibly mean “if silent ye are not,” in which case the advice relates to Hamther’s speech 
to Jormunrek and Sorli’s reproach to him thereupon (stanzas 25 and 27). Steps: the word 
in the original is doubtful. Line 3 is thoroughly obscure. Some editors make a separate 
stanza of lines 3-5, while others question line 5. 


12. Gengu or garbi | From the courtyard they fared, | 


gorvir at eiskra 
libu ba ungir | 

of arig fjoll 
morum hinlenzkum | 


morphs at hefna. 


and fury they breathed; 
The youths swiftly went 

o’er the mountain wet, 
On their Hunnish steeds, | 


death’s vengeance to have. 
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Many editors assume the loss of a line after line 1. In several editions lines 2-3 are 
placed after line 2 of stanza 18. Hunnish: the word meant little more than “German”; 
cf. Guthrunarhvot, 3 and note. 


13. Fundu 4 strati | On the way they found | 
storbrogpottan the man so wise; 
.| 
“hvé mun jarpskammr | “What help from the weakling | 
okkr fultingja?” brown may we have?” 


In the manuscript these two lines follow stanza 16; some editors insert them in place of 
lines 2-3 of stanza 11. The manuscript indicates no gap. The man so wise: Erp, here 
represented as a son of Jonak but not of Guthrun, and hence a half-brother of Hamther and 
Sorli. There is nothing further to indicate whether or not he was born out of wedlock, as 
intimated in stanza 16. Some editors assign line 3 to Hamther, and some to Sorli. 


14. Svarabi Erpr | So answered them | 
enn sundrm@bri: their half-brother then: 
“Sva munk fréndum | “So well may I | 
fulting veita, my kinsmen aid 
eba fotr veitir | As help one foot | 
foti oprum.” from the other has.” 


The stanza is obviously defective. Many editors add Erp’s name in line 1, and insert between 
lines 2 and 1 a line based on stanza 15 and the Volsungasaga paraphrase: 


Asa flesh grown hand | another helps. 
(sem holdgroin | hond annarri.) 


In the Volsungasaga, after Erp’s death, Hamther stumbles and saves himself from falling 
with his hand, whereupon he says: “Erp spake truly; I had fallen had I not braced myself 
with my hand.” Soon thereafter Sorli has a like experience, one foot slipping but the other 
saving him from a fall. “Then they said that they had done ill to Erp, their brother.” 
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15. “hvat megi fotr | “How may afoot | 
foti veita its fellow aid, 
né holdgroin | Or a flesh-grown hand | 
hond annarri?” another help?” 


Many editions attach these two lines to stanza 14, while a few assume the loss of two lines. 


16. bakvab bat Erpr | Then Erp spake forth, | 
einu sinni, his words were few, 
es merr of lek As haughty he sat | 
a mars baki: on his horse’s back: 
“Bagt’s blaubum hal | “To the timid ’tis ill 
brautir kenna: the way to tell.” 
kvepa harpan mjok | A bastard they | 
hornung vesa.” the bold one called. 


In the manuscript this stanza stands between stanzas 12 and 13. Some editors make line 4 
a part of Erp’s speech. 


17. Drdgu or skolpum | From their sheaths they drew | 
skibiisarn, their shining swords, 
mékis eggjar, | Their blades, to the giantess | 
at mun flagpi; joy to give; 
bverbu brott sinn | By a third they lessened | 
at bribjungi, the might that was theirs, 
létu mog ungan | The fighter young | 
til moldar hniga. to earth they felled. 


The manuscript does not indicate line 1 as beginning a stanza. The giantess: presumably 
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the reference is to Hel, goddess of the dead, but the phrase is doubtful. 


18. skoku peir loba, | Their cloaks they shook, | 
skalmir festu, their swords they sheathed, 
smugu gobbornir | The high-born men | 
i gobvefi. wrapped their mantles close. 


In the manuscript these two lines are followed by stanza 19 with no indication of a break. 
Some editions insert here lines 2-3 of stanza 12, while others assume the loss of two or 
more lines. 


19. Fram ldgu brautir, | On their road they fared | 

fundu vastigu and an ill way found, 

ok systur stjiipsun | And their sister’s son | 
saran a meibi, on a tree they saw, 

vargtré vindkold On the wind-cold wolf-tree | 
vestan bajar, west of the hall, 

trytti & 7 tronu hvot | And cranes’-bait crawled; | 

—titt vasat biba. none would care to linger. 


Cf. note on stanza 18. Ill way: very likely the road leading through the gate of Jormunrek’s 
town at which Svanhild was trampled to death. Sister’s son: many editors change the text 
to read “stepson,” for the reference is certainly to Randver, son of Jormunrek, hanged by 
his father on Bikki’s advice (cf. Guthrunarhvot, introductory note). Wolf-tree: the gallows, 
the wolf being symbolical of outlaws. Cranes’-bait: presumably either snakes or worms, but 
the passage is doubtful. 


20. Glaumr vas i hollu, | In the hall was din, | 
gumar olreifir, the men drank deep, 
ok til gota etki | And the horses’ hoofs | 
gorbut heyra, could no one hear, 
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abr halr hugfullr | 
i horn of baut. 


Till the warrior hardy | 


sounded his horn. 


Many editors assume the loss of a line after line 3. The warrior: presumably a warder or 
watchman, but the reference may be to Hamther himself. 


21. Segja foru @rir | Men came and the tale | 

Jormunrekki to Jormunrek told 

at sénir voru | How warriors helmed | 
without they beheld: 


“Take counsel wise, | 


seggir und hjolmum: 
“R@bib Er of rap! | 

rikir’u komnir! for brave ones are come, 
fyr motkum monnum | 


hafip mey of tradda.” 


Of mighty men | 
thou the sister didst murder.” 


The word here rendered men (line 1) is missing in the original, involving a metrical error, 
and various words have been suggested. 


22. HI6d ba Jormunrekkr, | Then Jormunrek laughed, | 
his hand laid on his beard, 


His arms, for with wine | 


hendi drap a kanpa, 


beindi skég vanga, | 


bopvabisk at vini, he was warlike, he called for; 
skok hann skor jarpa, | He shook his brown locks, | 

sa a skjold hvitan, on his white shield he looked, 
lét sér i hendi | And raised high the cup | 

hvarfa ker gollit. of gold in his hand. 


Line 2 in the original is thoroughly obscure; some editors directly reverse the meaning 
here indicated by giving the line a negative force, while others completely alter the phrase 
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rendered “his arms he called for” into one meaning “he stroked his cheeks.” 


23. “Sell ek ba pattumk, | “Happy, methinks, | 
ef ek sea knzttak were I to behold 
Hambé ok Sorla | Hamther and Sorli | 
i hollu minni: here in my hall; 
buri mundak binda | The men would I bind | 
mep boga strengjum, with strings of bows, 
gob born Gupriinar | And Gjuki’s heirs | 
a galga festa.” on the gallows hang.” 


Gjuki’s heirs: the original has “the well-born of Gjuki,” and some editors have changed the 
proper name to Guthrun, but the phrase apparently refers to Hamther and Sorli as Gjuki’s 
grandsons. In the manuscript this stanza is followed by stanza 11, and such editors as 
have retained this arrangement have had to resort to varied and complex explanations to 
account for it. 


24. Styrr varb i ranni, | In the hall was clamor, | 
stukku olskalir the cups were shattered, 
blob bragnar opu | Men stood in blood | 
komit or brjdsti Gotna. from the breasts of the Goths. 


Editors have made various efforts to reconstruct a four line stanza out of these two lines, 
in some cases with the help of lines borrowed from the puzzling stanza 11 (cf. note on 
stanza 23). Line 2 in the original is doubtful. 


25. [Hitt kvab ba Hambér | Then did Hamther speak forth, | 
enn hugumstori:] the haughty of heart: 
“7Estir, Jormunrekkr! | “Thou soughtest, Jormunrek, | 
okkarrar kvomu, us to see, 
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brdpra samméabra, | 


Sons of one mother | 


innan borgar pinnar: seeking thy dwelling; 
hoggnum sér hondum, | Thou seest thy hands, | 
hoggnum sér fotum, thy feet thou beholdest, 


Jormunrekkr! orpit | Jormunrek, flung 


i eld enn heita.” in the fire so hot.’ 


Some editors mark line 1 as an interpolation. The manuscript marks line 4 as beginning 
a new stanza. As in the story told by Jordanes, Hamther and Sorli succeed in wounding 
Jormunrek (here they cut off his hands and feet), but do not kill him. 


26. bahraut vib resir | Then roared the king, | 
enn reginkunngi, of the race of the gods, 
ballr i brynju, | Bold in his armor, | 
sem bjorn hryti: as roars a bear: 
“Grytip 4 gumna, | “Stone ye the men | 


alls geirar né bita, that steel will bite not, 


eggjar ne isarn Sword nor spear, | 


Jonakrs sunu.” the sons of Jonak.” 


The manuscript marks line 3, and not line 1, as beginning a stanza. Of the race of the gods: 
the reference here is apparently to Jormunrek, but in the Volsungasaga the advice to kill 
Hamther and Sorli with stones, since iron will not wound them (cf. note on stanza 11), 
comes from Othin, who enters the hall as an old man with one eye. 


Sorli kvap: 
27. “Bol vanntu, brobir! | 


Sorli spake: 
“Ill didst win, brother, | 


es bann belg leystir: when the bag thou didst open, 
opt or belg orpgum | Oft from that bag | 
boll rob koma; came baleful counsel; 
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hug hefr ba, Hambér! | Heart hast thou, Hamther, | 
ef hefpir hyggjandi! if knowledge thou hadst! 
mikils es @ mann hvern vant, = A man without wisdom | 
es mannvits es.” is lacking in much.” 


In the manuscript this stanza is introduced by the same line as stanza 25: 
Then did Hamther speak forth, | the haughty of heart, 
(Hitt kvab ba Hambér | enn hugumstori,) 


but the speaker in this case must be Sorli and not Hamther. Some editors, however, give 
lines 1-2 to Hamther and lines 3-4 to Sorli. Bag: i.e., Hamther’s mouth; cf. note on 
stanza 11. The manuscript indicates line 3 as beginning a new stanza. 


Hambir kvap: Hamther spake: 
28. “Af véri ni haufub, | “His head were now off 
ef Erpr lifbi, if Erp were living, 
brdpir enn bobfrakni, | The brother so keen 
es 4 braut vOgum, whom we killed on our road, 
verr enn vibfrégi | The warrior noble, — | 
—ottumk at disir—, ’twas the Norns that drove me 
gumi enn gunnhelgi | The hero to slay | 
— gorbumk at vigi. who in fight should be holy. 


Most editors regard stanzas 28-30 as a speech by Hamther, but the manuscript does not 
indicate the speaker, and some editors assign one or two of the stanzas to Sorli. Lines 1- 
2 are quoted in the Volsungasaga. The manuscript does not indicate line 1 as beginning a 
stanza. Erp: Hamther means that while the two brothers had succeeded only in wounding 
Jormunrek, Erp, if he had been with them, would have killed him. Lines 3-4 may be a 
later interpolation. Norns: the fates; the word used in the original means the goddesses of 
ill fortune. 
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29. [Ulfa dami | In fashion of wolves | 
hykkak okkr vesa, it befits us not 
at mynim sjalfir of sakask, Amongst ourselves to strive, 
sem grey norna | Like the hounds of the Norns, | 
baus gropug eru that nourished were 
i aupn of alin.] In greed mid wastes so grim. 


This is almost certainly an interpolated Ljothahattr stanza, though some editors have tried 
to expand it into the Fornyrthislag form. Hounds of the Norns: wolves. 


30. Vel hofum vegit, | “We have greatly fought, | 

stondum 4 val Gotna o’er the Goths do we stand 

ofan eggmopum, | By our blades laid low, | 
sem ernir a kvisti; like eagles on branches; 

gobs fengum tirar, | Great our fame though we die | 
bot ni eba i ger deyim: today or tomorrow; 

kveld lifir mabr etki | None outlives the night | 
ept kvib norna.” when the Norns have spoken.” 


Some editors assume a gap after this stanza. 


31. bar fell Sorli Then Sorli beside | 
at salar gafli, the gable sank, 
en Hambér hné | And Hamther fell | 

at hiisbaki. at the back of the house. 


Apparently a fragment of a stanza from the “old” Hamthesmol to which the annotator’s 
concluding prose note refers. Some editors assume the loss of two lines after line 2. 
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betta eru kollub Hambismal en This is called the old ballad of Hamther. 
fornu. 


Regarding the “old” Hamthesmol, cf. Guthrunarhvot, introductory note. 
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The pronunciations indicated in the following index are in many cases, at best, mere ap- 
proximations, and in some cases the pronunciation of the Old Norse is itself more or less 
conjectural. For the sake of clarity it has seemed advisable to keep the number of phonetic 
symbols as small as possible, even though the result is occasional failure to distinguish be- 
tween closely related sounds. In every instance the object has been to provide the reader 
with a clearly comprehensible and approximately correct pronunciation, for which reason, 
particularly in such matters as division of syllables, etymology has frequently been disre- 
garded for the sake of phonetic clearness. For example, when a root syllable ends in a long 
(double) consonant, the division has arbitrarily been made so as to indicate the sounding of 
both elements (e. g., Am-ma, not Amm-a). 

As many proper names occur in the notes but not in the text, and as frequently the more 
important incidents connected with the names are outlined in notes which would not be 
indicated by textual references alone, the page numbers include all appearances of proper 
names in the notes as well as in the text. 

The following general rules govern the application of the phonetic symbols used in 
the index, and also indicate the approximate pronunciation of the unmarked vowels and 
consonants. 

VOWELS. The vowels are pronounced approximately as follows: 


a—as in “alone” u— as ou in “would” 

a—as in “father” ti— as ou in “wound” 

e—as in “men” y—as iin “is” Both with a slight 
é—as a in “fate” y—as ee in “free”’ sound of German ti 
i— as in “is” z— as e in “men” 

i— as in “machine” z— as a in “fate” 

o—as in “on” ei— as ey in “they” 

o— as in “old” ey— as in “they” 

@—as in German “offnen” au— as ou in “out” 

@— as in German “schon” ai— as i in “fine” 


O0— as aw in “law” 


No attempt has been made to differentiate between the short open “o” and the short 
closed “o,” which for speakers of English closely resemble one another. 

CONSONANTS. The consonants are pronounced approximately as in English, with the 
following special points to be noted: 

G is always hard, as in “get,” never soft, as in “gem;” following “n” it has the same 
sound as in “sing.” 

J is pronounced as y in “young.” 
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B following a vowel is soft, as in “with;” at the beginning of a word or following a 
consonant it is hard, as in “thin.” 

The long (doubled) consonants should be pronounced as in Italian, both elements being 
distinctly sounded; e. g., “Am-ma.” 

S is always hard, as in “so,” “this,” never soft, as in “as.” 

H enters into combinations with various following consonants; with “v” the sound is 
approximately that of wh in “what”; with “1” “r” and “n” it produces sounds which have no 
exact English equivalents, but which can be approximated by pronouncing the consonants 
with a marked initial breathing. 

ACCENTS. The accented syllable in each name is indicated by the acute accent (7). 
In many names, however, and particularly in compounds, there is both a primary and a 
secondary, accent, and where this is the case the primary, stress is indicated by a double 
acute accent (~) and the secondary one by a single acute accent (7). To avoid possible 
confusion with the long vowel marks used in Old Norse texts, the accents are placed, not 
over the vowels, but after the accented syllables. 
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